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- GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
| TO THE | 


Voyages of Discovery in the Reign of George ui. 


His majesty, soon after his accession to the crown, 

_ formed a design of sending out vessels for making dis- 
coveries of countries hitherto unknown; and ‘in the 
year 1764, the kingdom being then in a state of pro- 
found peace, he proceeded to put it into execution. 
The Dolphin and the Tamar were dispatched under 
_ the command of Commodore Byron, and the best ac- 
count of his majesty’s motives and design that can be 
given, will be found in the following preamble to 
Commodore Byron’s instructions, which are dated 

the 17th of June in that year. — : aye 
_ ** Whereas nothing can redound more to the ho- 
nour of this nation, as a maritime power, to the dig- 
nity of the crown of Great Britain, and to the ad< 
_vancement of the trade and navigation thereof, than 
to make discoveries of countries hitherto unknown : 
_ and whereas there is reason to believe that lands and 
islands of great extent, hitherto unvisited by any 
European power, may be found in the Atlantic 
_ Ocean, between the Cape of Good Hope and the 

Magellanic Streight, within the latitudes convenient 
for navigation, and in climates adapted to the pro- 
_ duce of commodities usefulin commerce ; and whereas 


renege ae ee Re ed 


* These voyages are reprinted in the present collection in the 
exact words of the respective originals, as they were published by 
authority of the admiralty, 
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his majesty’s islands called Pepys’ Island, and Falk- 
land’s Islands, lying within the said tract, notwith- 
standing their having been first discovered and visited 
by British navigators, have never yet been so sufli- 
ciently surveyed as that an accurate judgment may be 
formed of their coasts and product; his majesty, 
taking the premises into consideration, and conceiv- 
ing no conjuncture so proper for an enterprise of 
this nature as atime of profound peace, which his: 
kingdoms at present. happily enjoy, has thought fit 
that it should now be undertaken.”’ 

The Dolphin was a man of war of the sixth rate, . 
mounting twenty-four guns: her complement was . 
one hundred and fifty men, with three lieutenants, 
and thirty-seven petty officers. 

The ‘amar was a sloop, mounting sixteen guns: 
her complement was ninety men, with three lieuten- 
ants, and two and twenty petty officers; and the 
command of her was given to Captain Mouat. 

Commodore Byron returned in the month of May 
in the year 1766; and in the month of August fol- 
iowing the Dolphin was agdin sent out, under the 
command of Captain Wallis, with the Swallow, com. | 
manded by Captain Carteret, in prosecution of the 
same general design of making discoveries in the 
southern hemisphere. The equipment of the Dolphin 
was the same as before. ‘The Swallow was a sloop 
mounting fourteen guns; her complement was-ninety 
men, with one lieutenant, and twenty-two petty 
- officers. A 3 : Ps 

These vessels proceeded together till they came 
within sight of the South Sea, at the western entrance 
of the Streight of Magellan, and from thence return. 
ed by different routs to England. ‘ | 

In the latter part of the year 1767 it was resolved, 
by the Royal Society, that it would be proper to 
send persons into some part of the South Sea to ob- 
serve a transit of the planet Venus over the stin’s 
disk, which, according to astronomical calculation, 
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would happen in the year 1769 ; and that the islands 
_ called Marquesas de Mendoza, or those of Rotter. 

dam or Amsterdam, were the properest places then 
known for making such observation. 

In consequence of these resolutions it was recom. 
mended to his majesty, in a memorial from the So- 
_ ciety, dated February 1768, that he would be pleased 
to order such an observation to be made; upon. 
which his majesty signified to the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty his pleasure that a ship should be 
provided to. carry such observers as the Socicty 
Should think fit to the South Seas; and in the begin. 
ning of April following the Society received a letter 


_ from the secretary of the admiralty, informing them 


that a bark of three hundred and seventy tons had 
been taken up for that purpose. This vessel was 
alled the Endeavour, and the command of her given 


to Lieutenant James Cook, a gentleman of undoubt- | ~ 


ed abilities in astronomy and navigation, who was 
soon after, by the Royal Society, appointed, with 
Mr. Charles Green, a gentleman who had long been 
_ assistant to Dr. Bradley at the Royal Observatory’ 
at Greenwich, to observe the transit. 
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“VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
In the Fears 1164, 1765, and 1766. By the 
_ Honourable Commodore Byron, in his Ma- 
‘a jest’ s Ship the Dolphin.* 
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CHAP. I. 


ft 


_ Lhe Passage from the Downs to Rio de Janeiro. 


ON the aist of June, 1764, I sailed from the 
Downs, with his majesty’s ship the Dolphin, and the 
Tamar frigate, which I had received orders to take 
under my command: as/I was coming down the 
‘Tiver the Dolphin got aground ; J therefore put into 
Plymouth, where she was docked, but did not appear 
to have received any damage. At this place we 
changed some of our men, and having paid the people 
two months wages in advance, # hoisted the broad 
pendant, and sailed again on the 3d of July; on the 
4th we were off the Lizard, and made the best of our 
“way with a fine breeze, but had the mortification te 
find the Tamar avery heavy sailer. In the night of 


if * Drawn up by Dr, Hawkesworth, aad here reprinted verbatine 
from the fourth ‘quarto edition of 1773, 
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Friday the 6th the officer of the first watch saw either 
a ship on fire, or an extraordinary phenomenon which 
greatly resembled it, at some distance : it continued 
to blaze for about hal fan hour, and then disappeared. 
In the evening 6f Thursday, July the 12th, we saw 
the rocks near the island of Madeira, which our 
people call the Deserters; from desertes, a name 
which has been given them from their barren and de. 
-solate appearance: the next day we stood in for the. 
road of Funchiale, where, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, we came to an anchor. In the morning of 
Saturday the 14th I waited upon the governor, who 
received me with great politeness, and saluted me 
with eleven guns, which ] returned from the’ ship. > 
‘The next day he returned my visit at the house of 
the consul, upon which I saluted him with eleven 
guns, which he returned from the fort. I found here 
his majesty’s ship the Crown, and the Ferret sloop, 
who also saluted the broad pendant. | 
Having completed our water, and procured all the , 
refreshment I was able for the companies of both the - 
ships, every man having twenty pounds weight of” 
onions for his sea stock, we weighed anchor on 
Thursday the 19th, and proceeded on our voyage. 
On Saturday the alst we made the island of Palma, | 
one of the Canaries, and soon after examining our” 
water, we found it would be necessary to touch atone: 
of the Cape de Verd islands for a fresh supply. Du-. 
ring the whole of our course from the Lizard, we ob-. 
served that no fish followed the ship, which i judged | 
to be owing to her being sheathed with copper. By: 
the 26th our water was become foul, and stunk into-. 
_Jerably, but we purified it with a machine, which had! 
been put on board for that purpose: it was a kind! 
of ventilator, by which air was forced through the: 
water in a continued stream as long as it was neces-. 
sary. 
In the morning of ae o7th we made the island off 
Sal, one of the “Cape de Verds, and seeing several! 
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turtle upon the water, we hoisted out our jolly-boat, 
and attempted to strike them, but they all went down 
before our people could come within reach of them. 
On the morning of the 28th we were very near the 
island’ of Bona Vista, the next d@y. off the Isle of 
May, and on Monday the 30th we came to an anchor 
in Port Praya bay. The rainy season was already set 
im, which renders this place very unsafe; a large 
swell that rolls in from the southward makes a fright- 
ful surf upon the shore, and there is, reason every 
hour to expect a tornado, of which, as it is very vio- 
lent, and blows directly in, the consequences are 
_ likely to be fatal; so that after the 15th of August 


no ship comes hither till the rainy season is over, 


_ which happens in November ; for this reason I made 
_ all possible haste to fill my water and get away. I 
- procured three bullocks for the people, but they 
were little better than carrion ; and the weather was | 
so hot, that the flesh stunk in a few hours after they 


were killed. fe 


- On Thursday the 2d of August we got again un- 
der sail, with a large cargo of fowls, lean goats, and 
_ monkeys, which the people contrived te procure for 
old shirts, jackets, and other articles of the like 
kind. The intolerable heat, and almost incessant 
_ Yain, very soon affected our health, and the men be- 
gan to fall down in fevers, notwithstanding all my 
_ attention and diligence to make them shift themselves 
before they slept when they were wet. 
On Wednesday the 8th the Tamar fired a gun, 
_ upon which we shortened sail till she came up: we 
_ found that she had suffered no damage but the carry 
ing away of her top-sail-yard ; however, as we were 
obliged to make an easy sail: till she had got up an- 
_ other; and the wind seemed to be coming again to 
_ the southward, we lost a good deal of way. We 
_ continued, to our great mortification, to observe that 
_ no fish would come near enough to our copper bot. 
tom for us to strike, though we saw the sea as it were 
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quickened with them at a little distance. Ships in 
these hot latitudes generally take fish in plenty, but, | 
except sharks, we were not able to catch one. Se 

No event worthy of notice happened till Tuesday 

the 11th of September, when, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, we saw Cape Frio, on the coast. of 
Brazil ; and about noon, on Thursday the 13th, we 
anchored in eighteen fathom, in the great road of 
Rio de Janeiro. The city, which is large, and makes 
a handsome appearance, is governed by the viceroy 
of Brazil, who is perhaps, in fact, as abselute a so- 
vereign as any upon earth. When | visited him, he 
received me in great form; above sixty officers were 
drawn up before the palace, as well as a captain’s 
_ guard, who were men of a good appearance, and ex- 
tremely well clothed: his excellency, with a number, 
of- persons of the first distinction belonging to the 
place, met me at the head of the stairs, upon which 
fifteen guns were fired from the nearest port: we 


then entered the room of state, and after conversing 


about a quarter of an hour in French, I took my 
leave, and was dismissed with the same form that had 
been used at my reception. He offered to return my 
visit at a house which I had hired on shore, but this 
I declined, and soon after he returned it on board. 

The people in my own ship, who had as much fresh 
meat and greens as they could eat every day, were 
very healthy; but there being many sick on board 
the Tamar, I procured a place for them on shore, 
where they soon recovered. I also engaged a num. 
ber of Portuguese caulkers, as the seams of both the 
ships were very open, who, after having worked 
some time, rendered them perfectly tight. 

While we lay here, Lord Clive, in the Kent India- 
man, came to the port. This ship had sailed from 
England a month before us, and had not touched any 
where; yet she came in a month: after us; so that 
her passage was just two months longer than ours, 

notwithstanding the time we lost in waiting for the 
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Bae which, though the Dolphin was by no means 
- @ good sailer, sailed so much worse, that we seldom 
_ spread more than half our canvas. The Kent had 
_many of her people down in the scurvy. 
On Tuesday the 16th of October we weighed an- 
_ chor, being impatient to get to sea, for the heat here 
“was intolerable ; but we lay four or five days above 
the bar, waiting for the land breeze to carry us out, 
_ for there is no getting out with the sea breeze, and 
the entrance between the two first forts is so narrow, _ 
and so great a sea breaks in upon them, that it was 
' not without much danger and difficulty we got ont at 
Jast; and if we had followed the advice of the Portu. 
 guese pilot, we had certainly lost the ship. As this 
_ narrative is published for the advantage of future na- 
_vigators, particularly those of our own nation, it is 
also necessary I should observe, that the Portuguese 
_ here, carrying on a great trade, make it their busi- 
_ ness to attend every time a boat comes on shore, and 
z practise every artifice in their power to entice away 
the crew: if other methods do not succeed, they 
_make them drunk, and immediately send then | up the 
country, taking effectual care to prevent their return, 
_ till the ship to “which they belong has left the place : 
| by this practice I lost five of my men, and the Tamar 
nine; mine I never recovered, but the Tamar had the 
: good fortune to learn where her’s were detained, and 
' by sending out a party in the night, surprised them, 
and brought them back. 


fade aa 


CHAP, IT. 


Passage from Rio de Janeiro to Port Desire ; with 
some Description of that Place. 


_. On Monday the 22d, being now once more at sea, 
Tcalled all hands upon deck, and informed them, 
that I was not, as they imagined, hound immediately 
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to the East Indies, but upon certain discoveries, 
which it was thought might be of great importance to 
our country, in consideration of which the lords 


commissioners of the admiralty had been pleased te | 


promise them double pay, and several other advan- 
tages, if during the voyage they should behave to my. 
_ Satisfaction. ‘They all expressed the greatest joy 
imaginable upon the occasion, and assured me, that 
there was no danger or difficulty that they would not 
with the utmost cheerfulness undergo in the service 
of their country, nor any order that I could give 
them which they would not implicitly and aie 
obey. 
We continued our course till Monday the 29th, 

having frequently hard gales with sudden gusts, which 


obliged us to strike our top-gallant-masts, and getup 


our stumps; but this day it blew a storm, with a ter. 
rible sea, and the ship laboured so much, that, te 
ease her, I ordered the two foremost and two afters 
most guns to be thrown overboard: the gale conti. 
mued with nearly equal violence all the rest of the 
day , and all night, so that we were obliged to lie te 
under a double-reefed main sail; but in the morning, 


it being more moderate, aud veering from N.W. toS.. 


by W. we made sail again, and stood to the westward. 


We were now in latitude 35° 50’ S. and found the : 


weather as cold as it is at the same season in Enge 


land, although the month of November here is a 


spring month, answering to our May, and we were 


- Near twenty “degrees nearer the line: te us, who | 


within little more than a week had suffered intolerable 
heat, this change was most severely felt; and the 
men, whe suppesing they were to continue in a hot 
climate during the whole voyage, had contrived to 
sell not only all their warm clothes, but their bed. 
ding, at the different ports where we had touched, 
now applied in great distress for slops, and. were all 
furnished for the climate. 

On Friday the 2d of November, after administer. 
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ing the proper oaths to the lieutenants of both ships, 
_E delivered them their commissions ; for till this time 
_they acted only under verbal orders from me, and ex.. 
- pected to receive their commissions in India, whither 
they imagined we were bound. We now began to 
see a great number of birds about the ship, many of 
them very large, of which some were brown and 
white, and some black: there were among them 
large flocks of pintadoes, which are somewhat larger 
than a pigeon, and spotted with black and white. 
On the 4th we saw a great quantity of rock weed, 
and several seals: our latitude was 38° 53’ S., longi. 
‘tude 51° W.; the yariation 13° E.: the prevailing 
winds here were westerly, so that being continually 
driven to the eastward, we foresaw that it would not 
be easy to get in with the coast of Patagonia. On 
the 10th we observed the water to change colour, 
but we had no ground with ene hundred and forty 
fathom : our latitude was now 41° 16’°S.; our longi. 
tude 55° 17’ W.; the variation was 18° 20’ E. The 
next day we stood in for the land till eight in the 
evening, when we had ground of red sand with 
forty-five fathom. We stecred S.W. by W. all 
hight, and the next morning had fifty-two fathom 
with the same ground: our latitude was 42° 34’ 5.4 
longitude 58°17’ W.; the variation 11°3 E. 

On Monday the 12th, abott four o’clock in the 
afternoon, as I was walking on the quarter-deck, all 
the people upon the forecastle called out at once 
** Land right ahead ;” it was then very black almost 
round the horizon, and we had had much thunder and 
lightning ; I looked forward under the foresail, and — 
upon the lee bow, and saw what at first appeared to. 
be an island, rising in two rude craggy hills, but 
‘Upon looking to leeward I saw land joining to it, 
and running a long way to the south-east: we were 
then steering S. W., and I sent officers to the mast- 
head to look out upon the weather beam, and they 
®alled out that they saw land also a great way to the 
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windward. I immediately brought to, and sounded ; 
we had still fifty.two fathom, but I thought that we 


were embayed, and rather wished than hoped that we. 


should get clear before night. We made sail, and 
steered E.S.H.; the land still having the same ap- 
pearance, and the hills looking blue, as they gene- 
ray do at alittle distance in dark rainy weather, 
and now many of the people said that they saw the 
sea break upon the sandy beaches; but having steered 
out for about an hour, what we had taken for land, 
vanished all at once, and to our great astonishment 
appeared to have been a fog-bank. ‘Though I had 
been almost continually at sea for seven and twenty 
years, [had never seen such a deception before ; 
others however have been equally deceived: for the 


‘master of a ship, not long since, made oath, that he | 
had seen an island between the west end of Ireland: 


and Newfoundland, and even distinguished the trees 
that grew upon it. Yet it is certain that no such 
island exists, at least it could never be found, though 


several ships were afterwards sent out on purpose to » 
seek it; And I am sure, that if the weather had not. 


cleared up soon enough for us to see what we had 
taken for land disappear, every man on board would 
freely have made oath, that land had been discovered 


in this situation. Our latitude this day was 43° 46'S., . 


longitude 60° 5' W.; and the variation 19° 30° EK. 
The next day, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the weather being extremely fine, the wind shifted at 


once to the S. W., and began to blow fresh, the sky © 
at the same time becoming black to windward: ina - 


few minutes all the people that were upon the deck 


were alarmed with a sudden and unusual noise, like 


the breaking of the sea upon the shore. I ordered 
the topsails to-be handed immediately ; but before it 


could be done, 1 saw the sea approaching at some. 


distance, in vast billows covered with foam ; I called 
to the people to hawl up the foresail, and let go the 
main sheet instantly ; for I was persuaded that if we 
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had any sail out when the gust reached us, we should 
vither be overset, or lose all our masts. It reached 
us however before we could raise the main tack, and 
laid us upon our beam ends: the main tack was then 
cut, for it was become impossible to cast it off ; and 
the msin sheet struck down the first lieutenant, bruis- 
ed him dreadfully, and beat out three of his teeth: 
the main top-sail, which was not quite handed, was 
split to pieces, If tais squall, which came on with 
less warning and more violence than any I had ever 
seen, had taken us in the night, I think the ship must 
have been lost. When it came on we observed se- 
veral hundred of birds flying before it, which ex- 
- pressed their terror by loud shrieks; it lasted about | 
twenty minutes, and then gradually subsided. The 
Tamar split her main sail, but as she was to leeward 
of us, she had more time to prepare. Ina short time 
it began to blow very hard again, so that we reefed — 
ovr main sail, and lay to under it all night. As 
morning approached the gale became more moderate, — 
but we had still a great sea, and the wind shifting to 
-S. by W. we stood to the westward under our courses. 
Soon after it was light the sea appeared as red as 
blood, being covered with a small shell-fish of that 
colour, somewhat resembling our crayfish, but less, 
of which we took up great quantities in baskets. 

At half an hour past four in the morning of Thurs- 
‘day the 15th of November, we saw land, which had 
the appearance of an island about cight or nine 
leagues long, there being no land in sight either to the 
northward or southward, though by the charts it 
should be Cape Saint Helena, which projects from 
the coast to a considerable distance, and forms two 
bays, one to the north, and the other to the south. 
As the weather was very fine, I tacked and stood’ in 
for it about ten o’clock; but as there were many 


_ sunken rocks at about two leagues distance from it, 


upon which the sea broke very high, and the wind 
seemed to be gradually dying away, I tacked again 
| C j | 
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and stood off. The land appeared to be barren and 
rocky, without either tree or bush: when [ was 
nearest to it I sounded, and had forty-five fathom, 
with black muddy ground. ‘To my great misfortune 
my three lieutenants and the master were at this time 
so ill as to be incapable of duty, though the rest of 
the ship’s company were in good health. Out lati- 
tude was 45° 21'S., longitude 63°2' W.; the varia. 
tion 19°41’ E, | ce 
The next day I shaped my course by the chart in 
the account of Lord Anson’s voyage, for Cape 
Blanco. In the evening it blew extremely hard at 
S. W. by S., so that we brought to for the night un. 
der our main sail. In the morning we made sail 
again, but we had a great sea; and although: it was 
now almost midsummer in these parts, the weather 
was, im every respect, much worse than it is in the ~ 
Bay of Biscay at the depth of winter. About sixin 
the evening, having carried all the sail I could, we 
made land, bearing about S.S. W., which, as we had 
good observation of the sun, we knew to be Cape 
Blanco; but it now began to blow with more vio. 
lence than ever, and the storm continued all night, 
with a sea that was continually breaking over us, so 
that the ship laboured very much. At four in the 
morning we sounded, and had forty fathom, with 
rocky ground; having stood off in the night, we 
how wore and stood in again, the storm still centi- 
nuing with hail and snow ; and about six o’clock we 
saw the land again, bearing S. W. by W. The ship 
was now so light, that ina gale of wind she drove 
bodily to leeward; so that I was very solicitous te 
get into Port Desire, that I might put her hold in 
order, and take in sufficient ballast, to avoid the dan. 
ger of being caught upon a lee shore in her present 
trim. We steered in for the land with the wind at 
N. E., and in the evening brought to: but the wind — 
coming to the westward, we were driven off in the 
night. At seven the next morning we stood in again, 
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_ stcermg S.W. by S. by the compass, and soon per- 
_ ceived the sea to break right ahead of us; we imme. 
oy. sounded, and shoaled our water from thirteen 
- to seven fathom, soon after deepening it again from 
seventeen to forty-two; so that we went over the 
end of a shoal, which a little farther to the north. 
ward might have been rata tous. Cape Blanco at 
this time bore W.S.W.2S., distant four lcagues: but 
we were still at a loss tae "Port Desire, it being i im- 
Adie that any description should be more confused 
than that which Sir John Narberough has given of 
_ this harbour. I stood intoa bay to the southward of 
_ the Cape, as he directs, but could find no such place ; 
i therefore stood along the shore to the southward, 

the wind blowing off the land very | hard, and saw se. 
\ veral large columns of smoke rising in many places, 
but no tree or bush, the country resembling in ap. 
_ pearance the barren downs of England. We ob-. 
' Served also that the water was frequently very shal- 
_ low at the distance of seven or eight miles from the 
shore, for we had many times not more than ten fa- 
thom. 

We continued to stand along the shore all day as 
“near as possible, and in the evening we saw an island 
at the distance of about six leagues : ; In the morning 
we stood in for it, and found ‘that it corresponded 
with Narborough’s description of Penguin Island. 
As Port Desire is said to lie about three leagues 
northwest of this island, I sent the boat to look for — 
it, and when she returned, having found it, I stoed in 
ior the land. There were thousands of seals. and 
' penguins about the ship, and near Penguin Island 
- Several smaller islands, or ratherrocks. In the even 
- ing we saw a remarkable rock, rising from the water 
like a steeple, on the south side of the entrance of 
Port Desire ; this rock is an excellent mark to know 
_ the harbour, which it would otherwise be difficult to 
find. Atnight, there being little wind, we anchored 


at the distance of four or cave mniles font the shore ; . 
oh All gos 
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and in the morning, with a breeze from the land, we 
turned up the. harbour’s mouth; we found it very 
narrow, with many rocks and shoals about it, and 
the most rapid tide [ had ever known. I came to an 
anchor off the harbour in nine fathom, the entrance 
of the river being open, and bearing W.S.W.; Pen- 
guin Island S.K. 2 EK, distant about three leagues ; 
the Steeple rock S. W. by W.; the northernmost 
land N.N.W.; and two rocks, which are covered at 
half tide, and lie at the southernmost extremity of a 
reef which runs from the same land, N.E. by N.. I- 
mention all these bearings particularly, because I 
think it may be of importance to future navigators, 
especially as the descriptions that have been given of 
this place, by the few who have already visited it, 
are extremely defective. The wind blew very hard 
the greater part of this day, and there ran an ugly 
sea where we were stationed, yet I ordered out two 
boats to sound the harbour, and attended in my own 
boat myself. We found it very narrow for near two 
miles, with a tide running at the rate of eight miles 
an hour: we found also many rocks and shoals, but 
all the danger shows itself above water. When we 
came to the shore I landed, and walked a little way 
into the country, which as far as I could see was all 
downs, without a single tree or shrub. We saw the 
dung of many beasts, and had a glimpse of four, 
which ran away as soon as we came in sight, so that 
we could not certainly determine what they were; 
but we believed them to be guanicoes, many of which 
we afterwards saw come down to the water side: they 
resemble our deer, but are much larger, the height of 
some being not less than thirteen hands; they are 
-very shy, and very swift. After I returned to my 
boat I went farther up the harbour, and landed upon 
an island that was covered with seals, of which we 
killed above fifty, and among them many that were 
Jarger than a bullock, having before half loaded our 
boat with different kinds of birds, of which, and — 
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_ seals, there are enough to supply the navy of Eng- 
land. Among the birds one was very remarkable ; 
_the head resembled that of an eagle, except that it 
had a large comb upon it; round the neck there was 
__a white ruff, exactly resembling a lady’s tippet; the 
feathers on the back were as black as jet, and as 
bright as the finest polish could render that mineral: 
the legs were remarkably strong and large, the talons 
were like those of an eagle, except that they were 
' not so sharp, and the wings, when they were extend. - 
ed, measured, from point to point, no less than 
_ twelve feet. Ree io : aa 
_ Phe Tamar worked into the harbour with the tide 
of flood, but I kept my station with the Dolphin till 
_ Tshould have a leading wind, and the wind shifting 
to the eastward, | weighed about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, intending to go up with the evening flood ; 
_ before I could get under sail, however, the wind 
shifted again to N.W. by N.; and it being low wa. 
ter, the ship lying but just within the harbour, and 
there being no tide to assist us, we were obliged to 
- anchor near the south shore. The wind came off the. 
_ Jandin very hard flaws, and in a short time, our an- 
_ chor coming home, the ship tailed on shore against a 
_ steep gravelly beach. The anchoring ground indeed 
_ as far as we had yet sounded was bad, being very 
- hard; so that, in this situation, if the wind blows 
fresh, there is always tho greatest reason to fear that 
the anchor should come home before the ship can be 
Dbrought up. While we were on shore, it began to 
blow very hard, and the tide running like a sluice, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that we could carry _ 
an anchor out to heave us off; however, after about 
~ four hours hard labour, this -was effected, and the 
ship floated in the stream. As there was only about. 
” six or seven feet of the after part of her that touched 
_ the ground, there was reason to hope that she had 
 guffercd no damage ; however, I determined to. uns 
' hang the rudder, that it might be examined. 
a: : : , 3 
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During all this night and the next morning the — 


wind blew with great viclence; we had let go our. 
best bower anchor when we were near the shore, in 
hopes it would have brought us up, and had not yet 
been able to weigh it. We now rode in a very disa- 


greeable situation with our small bower, and that un-- 


fortunately came home again; we therefore got a 
hawser out of the Tamar, who lay in the stream, 
and after weighing the small bower, we got out by 


her assistance, and then dropped it. again, most ar- _ 


dently wishing for fair weather, that we might get the 
ship properly moored. 


The next day we sounded the harbour higher up, | 


and found the gronnd softer, and the water‘ not so 
deep; yet the wind continued to blow so hard that 


we could not venture to change our station. We 
had found a small spring of water about half a mile © 


inland, upon the north side of the bay, but it had a 


brackish taste; I had also made another excursion of — 


several miles into the country, which I found barren  . 


and desolate, in every direction, as far as. the eye 


could reach. We had seen many guanicoes at a dis. 
tance, but we could not get near enough to havea — 


shot at them; we tracked beasts of several kinds in 


the soil, near a pond of salt water, and among them _ 
a very large tyger: we found also a nest of ostriches 

eggs, which we eat, and thought very good. It is 
probable that all the animals which had left marks of — 


their feet near the salt pond, drank the water, and Me 
indeed we saw no fresh water for them. The spring 


_that we had found, which was not perfectly fresh, 


BS Sit 


was the only one of the kind that we had been able 


‘-to discover; and for that we had been obliged to dig, 4 
there being no appearance of it except a slight mois. ~ 


ture of thé ground. 


On the 24th, upon slack water, we carried both than 
Ny 
& 


ships higher up and moored them: the extreme points 
of the Peteun s mouth, at low water bore On EK. 


by §. 75. to Es and the steeple rock $. 8. i KE, 


% 
Bs 
a 
Ci 


isles ae 
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- We had here, at low water, but six fathom; but at 
spring tides the water rises no less than four fathom 
and ani half, which is seven and twenty feet. The 
tide indeed in this place is such as perhaps it is not in 
any other. It happened by some accident that one 
- of our men felt overboard; the boats were all along. 
side, and the man was an exceeding good swimmer, 
- yet before any assistance could be sent after him, 
the rapidity of the stream had hurried him almost ont 
of sight; we had however at last the good fortune 
to save him. This day I was again on shore, and 
_ walked six or seven miles up the country: I saw se- 
_-veral hares as large as a fawn: I shot one of them, 
which weighed more than six and twenty pounds, and 
if I had had a good greyhound, I dare say the ship’s 
company might have lived upon hare two days in the 
week. In the mean time the people on board were 
busy in getting up all the cables upon deck, and clear- 
ing the hold, that a proper quantity of ballast might 
be taken in, and the guns lowered into it, except a 
- few which it might be thought necessary to keep 
above. ; : 
| On the 25th I went a good way up the harbour in 
the boat, and having landed on the north side, we 
soon after found an old oar of a very singular make, 
and the barrel of a musket, with the king’s broad ar- 
- row upon it. The musket barrel had suffered so 
much from the weather, that it might be crumbled 
into dust between the fingers: I imagined it had 
been left there by the Wager’s people, or perhaps by 
Sir John Narborongh> Hitherto we had found ne 
kind of vegetables except a species of wild peas; but 
_ though we had seen no inhabitants, we saw places 
where they had made their fires, which however did 
' not appear to be recent. While we were on shore 
_ we shot some wild ducks and a hare; the hare ran 
two miles after he was wounded, though it appeared 
_ when he was taken up that a ball had passed quite 
 throngh his body. I went this day many miles up the 
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country, and had a long chace after one of the gua. 

nicoes, which was the largest we had seen: he fre. 

quently stopped to look at us, when he had left us ata 

good distance behind, and made a noise that resem. 

bled the neighing of a horse; but when we came 

pretty near him he set out again, and at last, my dog 

being so tired that he could not run him any longer, 

he got quite away from us, and we saw him no 

more. We shot a hare however, and a little ugly 

animal which stunk so intolerably that none of us 

could go near him, The flesh ef the hares here is as 

white as snow, and nothing can‘ be better tasted. A 

serjeant of marines, and some others who were on 

_ shore at another part of the bay, had better success 
than fell to our share, for they killed two old gua. 

nicoes and a fawn; they were however obliged to 
leave them where they fell, not being able to bring 
them down to the water side, near six miles, without 

farther assistance, though they.were but half the weight. 
of those that are mentioned by Sir John Narborough; 

some however I saw which could not weigh less than 

‘seven or eight and thirty stone, which is about three 
hundred, pounds. When we returned in the evening 

it blew very hard, and the deck being so full of Ium. 
ber that we could not hoist the boats in, we moored 

them astern. About midnight, the sterm continuing, 
Our six-oared cutter filled with water and broke’ 
adrift; the boat-keeper, by whose neglect this acci. 

dent happened, being on board her, very narrowly 

escaped drowning by catching hold of the stern lad. 

der. As it was tide of flood when she went from. the 

ship, we knew that she must drive up the harbour; 


yet as the loss of her would be an irremediable mis. ~ 


fortune, I suffered much anxicty till I could send 
after her in the morning, and it was then some hours 
before she was brought back, having driven many | 
iniles with the stream. In the mean time, [I sent ano. 
ther party to fetch the guanicoes which our people 
had shot the night before; but they found nothing 
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left except the bones, the tygers having eaten the 
“flesh, and even cracked the bones of the limbs to come 
‘at the marrow. Several of our people had been fif. 
“teen miles up the country in search of fresh water, 
put could not find the least vill: we had sunk several 
wells to a considerable depth where the ground ap- 
peared moist, but upon visiting them, I had the mor-. 
tification to find that, altogether, they would not yield 
more than thirty gallons in twenty-four hours : this 
was a discouraging circumstance, especially as our 
“people, among other expedients, had watched the 
--guanicocs, and seen them drink at the salt ponds. I 
_ therefore determined to leave the place as soon as the 
ship could be got into a little order, and the six-oared. 
cutter repaired, which had been hauled up upon the 
beach for that purpose. eae 
On the 27th, some of our people who had been 
ashore on the north side of the bay to try for more 
- guanicoes, found the skull and bones of a man, 
which they brought off with them, and one young 
-guanicoe alive, which we all agreed was one of the 
most beautiful creatures we had ever seen: it soon 
grew very tamic, and would suck our fingers like a 
calf; but, notwithstanding ail our care and contri- 
- wances to feed it, it died in a few days. In theafter- 
- noon of this day it blew so hard that I was obliged to 
_ keep a considerable number of hands continually by 
- the sheet anchor, as there was too much reason to fear 
that our cables would part, which however did not 
happen. Inthe mean time, some of our people that 
were on shore with the carpenters, who were repair- 
ing the cutter on the south side of the bay, found 
_ two more springs of tolerable water about two miles 
- from the beach, in a direct line from the ship’s station. 
To these springs I sent twenty hands early in the 
_ morning with some small casks called barecas, and in 
a few turns they brought on board a tun of water, 
of which we began to bein great want. In the mean 
_ time, I went myself about twelve miles up the river 
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in my boat, and the weather then growing bad, I 
went on shore: the river, as far as I could see, was 
very broad; there were in it a number of islands, 
some of which were very large, and I make no doubt. 
but that it penetrates the country for some hundreds 
of miles. It was upon one of the islands that I went 
on shore, and: I found there such a number of birds, 
that when they rose they literally darkened the sky, . 
and we could not walk a step without treading upon 
their eggs. As they kept hovering over our heads ‘at 
a little distance, the men knocked down many of 
_ them with stones and sticks, and carried. off several _ 
hundreds of their eggs. After some time, I left the 
island and landed upon the main, where our men 
dressed and eat their eggs, though there were young- 
Lirds in most of them. I saw no traces of inha— 
bitants on either side of the river, but great numbers. 
of guanicoes, in herds of sixty or Seventy together: 
they would not however suffer us to approach them, 
but stood and gazed at us from the hills. In this ex. 
cursion the surgeon, who was of my party, shot. — 
a. tyger.cat, a small but very fierce animal; for 
though it was much wounded, it maintained a very 
sharp.contest with my dog for a considerable time be. 
fore it was killed. a a 
On the 29th we completed our ballast, which the 
strength of the tide, and the constant gales of wind, 
rendered a very difficult and laborious task ;_ we also 
got on board another tun of water. On the morn. 
ing of the 30th the weather was so bad that we could 
not send a boat on shore ;\ but employed all hands on 
' board in setting up the rigging. It grew more mo. 
derate however about noon, and I then senta boat to 
procure more water. The two men who first came 
up to the well found there a‘large tyger lying upon 
the ground; having gazed at each other some time, 
the men, who had no fire-arms, secing the beast treat 
them with as much contemptuous neglect as the lion 
did the knight of La Mancha, began to throw stones 
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_athim: of this insult however he did not deign to 
take the least notice, but continued stretched upott 
the ground in great tranquillity till the rest of the 
party came up, and then he very leisurely rose and 
walked away. a ne 
On the Ist of December, our cutter being tho. 
roughly repaired, we took her on board, but the 
weather was so bad that we could not get off any 
Water: the next day we struck the tents which had 
_been set up at the watering-place, and got all ready 
Tor sea. The two wells from which we got our wa. 
_ter bear about S.S.E. of the Steeple rock, from whicly 
they are distant about two miles and a half ; but I fixed 
amark near them, that they might be still more easily 
found than by their bearings. During our stay in 
this harbour, we sounded every part of it with great 
Care, as high as a ship could go, and found that there 
is no danger but what may be seen at low water; so 
that now fresh water is found, though at some diss . 
‘tance from the beach, it would be a very conve. 
Rient place for ships to touch at, if it were not for 
the rapidity of the tide. The country about the bay 
abounds with guanicoes, and a great variety of wild 
fowl, particularly ducks, geese, widgeon, and seas 
pies, besides many others for which we have no 
Rame. Here is also such plenty of excellent muscles, 
that a boat may be loaded with them every time it 
is low water. Wood indeed is scarce; however 
in some parts of this coast there are bushes, which in 
& case of necessity might produce a tolerable, supply 
of fuel. . 
_ On Wednesday the 5th ef December I unmoored, 
in order to get. out, but the best bower came up foul, 
and before we could heave short upon the small 
bower, the tide of ebb made strong; for at this place 
slack water scarcely continues ten minutes; so that 
we were obliged to wait till it should be low water. 
Between five and six in the evening, we weighed, and 
steered out E.N.E with a fresh gale at N.N.W.. 
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CHAP. ILL. 


Course from Port Desire, in search of Pepy’s Island, , 
and afterwards to the coast of Patagonia, with at 
Description of the Inhabitants. 


As soon as we were out of the bay, we steered forr 
Pepy’s island, which is said to lie in latitude 47° S.. 
Our latitude was now 47° 22’S., longitude 65° 49° W.;: 
Port Desire bore S. 66 W. distant twenty-three 
leagues; and Pepy’s Island, according to Halley’ss 
Chart, E. 2 N. distant thirty-four leagues. The va 
riation here was 19° KE. 

We continued our course the next day with a plea-. 
sant gale and fine weather, so that we began to thinks 
that this part of the world was not wholly without: 
asummer. On the 7th I found myself much farther 
to the northward than I expected, and therefore sup-. 
posed the ship’s way had been influenced by a currente, 
I had now made eighty degrees easting, which is the, 
distance from the main at which Pepy’s Island is 
placed in Halley’s chart, but unhappily we have ne 
certain account of the place. ‘he only person whe 
pretends to have seen it, is Cowley, the account oj 
whose voyage is now before me; and all he says op 
its. situation is, that it lies in latitude 47 S.; for he 
says nothing of its longitude: he says, indeed, that ii 
has a fine harbour; but he adds, that the wind blew 

so hard he could not get into it, and that he theree 
fore stood away to the southward. At this time . 
also was steering southward; for the weather being, 
extremely fine, I could see very far to the northware 
of the situation in which it is laid down. As I sup) 
posed it must lie to the eastward of us, if indeed it hae 
any existence, I made the Tamar’s signal to spreaw 
early in the afternoon ; and as the weather continuen 
to be veryclear, we could sce, between us, at Jeas: 
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twenty leagues. We steered S. EK. by the compass, 
~ and at night brought to, being by my account in lati- 

tude 47°18’ S. Phe next morning it blew very hard 
~ at N.W. by N. and I still thought the island might 
lie fo the eastward; I therefore intended to stand 
about thirty leagues that way, andif I foundno island, 


to return into the latitude of 47 again. Buta hard 


gale coming on, with a great sea, I brought to about 
six o’clock in the evening under the main-sail; and at 
six o’clock the next morning, the wind being at 
“W.S.W. we made sail again under our courses to the 
_ northward. I now judged myself to be about six- 
_ teen leagues to the eastward of the track | had run 

before: Port Desire boreS: 80° 53’ W. distant ninety- 
four leagues: and in this situation I saw a great quan- 
tity of rock-weed, and many birds. We continued 
_ to stand to the northward the next day under our 
courses, with a hard gale from $.W. to N.W. and a 
great sea. At night, being in latitude 46° 50’S., I 
wore ship, and stood in to the westward again, our 
_ ships having spread every day as far as they could be 

seen by each other: and on the 11th at noon, being 
now certain that there could be no such island as is 
mentioned by Cowley, and laid down by Halley un- 
der the name of Pepy’s Island, I resolved to stand in. 
for the main, and take in oO and water, of which 
both ships were in great want, at the first convenient 
place I could find, especially as the season was ad- 
vancing very fast, and we had notime tolose. Frone 
this time we continued to haul in for the land as the 
winds would permit, and kept a look-out for the » 
islands of Sebald de Wert, which, by all the charts 
_. we had on board, could not be far from our track : 

a great number of birds were every day about the 
ship, and large whales were continually swimming by 
her, ‘The weather in general was fine, but very 
cold; and we all agreed, notwithstanding the hope 
_ we had once formed, that the only difference between 
_ the middle of summer here and the middle of winter 

! Ri | 
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_in England, lies in the length of the days. On Sa. 
turday the 15th, being in latitude 50° 33’S., -longis 
tude 66° 59’ W., we were overtaken, about six in the 
evening, by the hardest gale at S.W. that 1 was‘ever 
in, with a sea still higher than any I had seen in gos 
ing round Cape Horn with Lord Anson: I expected 
every moment that it would fill us, our ship being 
much too deep waisted for such a voyage: it would - 
have been safest to put before it under our bare 
poles, but our stock of fresh water was not suffi. 
cient, and I was afraid of being driven so far off the 
Jand as not to be able to recover it before the whole 
was exhausted ; we therefore lay to undera balanced 
mizen, and shipped many heavy seas, though we 
found our skreen bulk-heads of infinite service, 

The storm continued with wnabated violence the | 
whole night, but about eight in the morning began to 
subside. At ten we made sail under our courses, 
and continued to steer for the land till Tuesday the 
18th, when, at four in the morning, we saw it from 
the masthead. Our latitude was now 51° 8’S,, our 
longitude 71° 4 W., and Cape Virgin Mary, the 
north entrance of the Streight of Magellan, bore S, 
19° 50' W., distant nineteen leagues. As we had 
little or no wind we could not get in with the land 
this day ; the next morning, however, it being north. 
erly I stood into a deep bay, at the bottom of which 
there appeared to be a harbour, but I found it — 
barred, the sea breaking quite from one side of it to 
the other; and at low water I could perceive that it 
was rocky, and almost all dry: the water was shoal 
at a good distance from it, and I was in six fathom 
before I stood out again. In this place there seemed 
to be plenty of fish, and we saw many porpoises 
Swimming after them that were as white as snow, with 
black spots; avery uncommon and beautiful sight. 
The land here has the same appearafice as about Port 
Desire, all downs, without a single tree. 

At break of day, on the 20th, we were off Cape 
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- Fairweather, which bore about west at the distance 
_ of four leagues, and we had here but thirteen fathom 
water, so that it appears necessary to give that’ cape 
- a good birth. From this place I ran closein shore to 
Cape Virgin Mary, but I found the coast to lie 
8.5. E., very different from Sir John Narborough’s 
_ description, and a long spit of sand running to the 
southward of the cape for above a league: in the 
evening I worked up close to this spit of sand, hav. 
_ ing seen many guanicoes feeding in the valleys as we 
_ went along, anda great smoke all the afternoon,. 
‘about four or five leagues up the streicht, upon the 
north shore, At this place I came to an anchor in 
fifteen fathom water, but the Tamar was so far to 
leeward that she could not fetch the anchoring 
§round, and therefore kept under way all night. 
_ The next morning, at day-break, I got again under 
_ sail, and seeing the same smoke that I had observed the 
day before, I stood in for it, and anchored about two - 
tailes from theshore. This is the place where the crew 
of the Wager, as they were passing the streight in their 
boat, after the loss of the vessel, saw a number of 
horsemen, who waved what appeared to be white 
handkerchiefs, inviting them-to come on shore, which 
_they were very desirous to have done, but it blew so 
hard that they were obliged to stand out to sea. 
Bulkeley, the gunner of the Wager, who has pub. 
Tished some account of her voyage, says, that they 
Were in doubt whether these people were Europeans 
who had been shipwrecked upon the coast, or native 
inhabitants of the country about the river Gallagoes. 
Just as we came to an anchor, I saw with my glass 
exacily what was seen by. the people in the Wager, a 
humber of horsemen riding backward and forward, 
directly abreast of the ship, and waving somewhat 
white, as an invitation to us to come on shore. Ag 
‘Iwas very desirous to know what these people were, 
T ordered out my twelve-oared boat, and went to. 
Wards the beach, with Mr. Marshall, my second lieng 
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tenant, anda party of men,very wellarmed ; Mr. Cum- 
ming, my first lieutenant, following in the six-oared 
‘cutter. When we came within a little distance of the 
shore, we saw, as near as I can guess, about five 
hundred people, some on foot, but the greater part 
on horseback: they drew up upon a stony spit, 
which ran a good way into the sea, and upon which 
it was very bad landing, for the water was shallow, 
and the stones very large. The people onshore kept 
‘waving and hallooing, which, as we understood, were 
invitations to land; I could net perceive that they 
had any weapons among them, however I made signs 
that they should retire to a little distance, with which 
they immediately complied: they continued to shout 
with great vociferation, and ina short time we landed, 
though not without great difficulty, most of the boat’s 
crew being up to the middlein water. Idrew upmy 
people upon the beach, with my officers at their 
head, and gave orders that none of them should move 
from that station till I should either cail or beckon to 


them: I then went forward alone towards the In-— 


dians, but perceiving that they retired as I advanced, 
I made signs that one of them should come near: as 
it happened, my signals were understood, and one of 
them, who afterwards appeared to be a chief; came 


towards me: he was of a gigantic stature, and seemed — 


to realize the tales of monsters in a human shape: he 
had the skin of some wild beast thrown over his 
shoulders, as a Scotch highlander wears his plaid, and 


was painted so as. to make the most hideous appear. _ 


ance I ever beheld: round one eye was a large circle 
of white, a circle of black surrounded the other, and 
the rest of his face was streaked with paint of dif. 
ferent colours ; I did not measure him, but if I may 
judge of his height by the proportion of his stature 
to my own, it could not be much less than seven feet. 
When this frightful Colossus came up, we muttered 
somewhat to each other as a salutation, and 1 then 
walked with him towards his companions, te whom, 
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as I advanced, I made signs that they should sit 
down, and they all readily complied: there were _ 
among, them many women, who seemed to be propor. 
tionably large ; and few of the men were less than the 
chief who had come forward to mect me. I had heard 
- their voices very loud at a distance, and when I came 
near, I perceived a good number of very old men, 
who were chanting some unintelligible words in fhe 
most doleful cadence | ever heard, with an air of se... 
rious soleninity, which inclined me to think that it — 
was a religious ceremony : they were all painted and 

elothed nearly in the same manner; the circles round 
the two eyes were in no instance of one colour, but 


they were not universally black and white, some being 


white and red, and some red and black ; their teeth 
were as white as ivory, remarkably even and well 
set; but except the skins, which they wore with the 
hair inwards, most of them were naked, a few only 
having upon their legs a kind of boot, with a short 
pointed stick fastened td each heel, which Served as a 
spur. Haying looked round upon these enormous: 
goblins with no small astonishment, and with 
some difficulty made those that were still gallop. 
ing up sit down with the rest, I took out a 
quantity of yellow and white Beads, which J dis. 
tributed among them, and which they received with 
very. strong expressions fof pleasure: I then took 
out a whole picce of green silk ribband, and giving 
the end of it into the hands of one of them, I made 
_ the person that sat next take hold of it, and so on ag 
far as it would reach: ail this' while they sat very 
quietly, nor did any of those that held the ribband at. 
tempt to pull it from the rest, thoagh I perceived that 
~ they were. still more delighted. with it than with the 

‘beads. While the ribband was thus extended I took 
out a pair of scissars, and cut it between cach two of 
the indians that held it, so that I left about a yard in 

the possession of every one, which I afterwards, tied. 
about vor heads, where they. suffered it to remaix 
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without so much as touching it while I was with them. 

Their peaceable and orderly behaviour on this occa- 

sion certainly did them honour, especially as my pre- 

sents could not extend to the whole company: nei- 

ther impatience to share the new finery, nor curiosity 

to gain a nearer view of me and what I was doing, 

broughtany one of them from the station that I had al. 

lotted him. It would be very natural for those who 

have read Gay’s Fables, if they form an idea of an In. 

dian almost naked, returning to his fellows in the 

woods adorned with European trinkets, to think of 
the monkey that had seen the world; yet before we. 
despise their fondness for glass, beads, ribbands, and 

other things, which among us are held in no estima. 

tion, we should consider that, in themselves, the or- 

naments of savage and civil life are equal, and that 

those who live nearly in a state of nature, have no. 
thing that resembles glass, so much as glass resembles 
a diamend; the value which we set upon a diamond, 
therefore, is more capricieus than the value which 
they set upon glass. The love of ornament seems to 
be a universal principle in human nature, and the — 
splendid transparency of glass, and the regular figure 

ofa bead, are among the qualities that by the constitu- 

tion of our nature excite pleasing ideas ; and although 

in one of these qualities the diamond excels glass, its 

value is much more than in proportion to the differ. 

ence: the pleasure which it gives among us is, princi- 

pally, by conferring distinction and gyvatifying vanity, 

which is independant of natural taste, that is grati- 

fied by certain hues and figures, to which for that 
reason we give the name of beauty: it must be re. 

membered also, that an Indian is more distinguished 

by a glass button or a bead, than any individual 

among us by a diamond, though perhaps the same sa. 

crifice is not made to his vanity, as the possession of 
his finery is rather a testimony of his good fortune, 
than of his influence ov power in consequence-of his 

having what, as the commen medium of all earthly 
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_ possessions, is supposed to confer virtual superiority, 
- andintrinsic advantage. The people, however, whom 
I had now adorned, were not wholly strangers -to 
European commodities, for upon 4 closer attention, I 
perceived among them one woman who had bracelets 
either of brass, or very pale gold, upon her arms, and 
some beads of blue glass, strung upon two long 
queues of hair, which being parted at the top, hung 
. down over each shoulder before her: she was of a 
most enormous size, and her face was, if possible, 
more frightfully painted than the rest. I hada great 

_ desire to learn where she got her beads and bracelets, 
and enquired by all the signs I could devise, but found 
it impossible to make myself understood. One of 
the men shewed me the bow! of a tobacco pipe, which 
_ was made of ared earth, but I soon found that they 
had no tobacco among them ; and this person made 
_ pie understand that he wanted some: upon this I 
beckoned to my people, who remained upon the 
beach, drawn up as | had left them, and three or four 

- of them ran forward, imagining that 1 wanted them. 
_ The Indians, who, as [had observed, kept their eyes 
_ almost continually upon them, no sooner saw some 
- of them advance, than. they all rose up with a great 
 elamour, and were leaving the place, as I supposed to 
get their arms, which were probably left at a little 
distance: to prevent mischief, therefore, and put an 
end to the alarm, which had thus accidentally been 
spread among them, I ran to meet the people who 
"were, in consequence of my signal, coming from the 
- beach, and as soon as I was within hearing I hallooed 
to them, and told them that I would have only one 
come up with all the tobacco that he could collect 


from the rest. As soonas the Indians saw this, they 


_recovered from their surprise, and every one returned 
to his station, except a very old man, who came up 
_ to me, and sung a long song, which I much regretted 
my not being able to understand : before the song © 
~ was well finished, Mr. Cumming ‘came Up with the 
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tobacco, and I could not but smile at the astonish. 
ment.which I saw expressed in his countenance, upon 
perceiving himself, though six feet two inches high, 3 
become at once a pigmy among giants; for these 
people may indeed more properly be. called giants 
than tall men: of the few among us who are full six 
fect high, scarcely any are broad and muscular in pro, 
portion to their’stature, but look rather like men of 
the common bulk, run up accidentally to an wnusual — 
height ; and a man who should measure only six feet 
two inches, and equally exceed a stout well-set man 
of the common stature in breadth and muscle, would — 
strike us rather as being of a gigantic race, than 
as an individual accidentally anomalous; our sen= 
sations therefore, upon seeing fiye hundred pedple, ~ 
the shortest of whom were at least four inches taller, 
and bulky in proportion, may be easily imagined, — 
After I had presented the tobacco, four or fiye of © 
the chief men came up to me, and, as I understood by - 
the signs they made, wanted me to mount one of the _ 
horses; and go with them to their habitations, but as _ 
it would upon every account have been imprudent to | 
comply, I made signs in return that I must go back — 
to the ship; at this they expressed great concern, and — 
sat down in their stations again. During our panto- 
mimical conference, an old man often laid his head 
down upon the stones, and shutting his eyes for — 
about half a minute, afterwards pointed first to hig 
mouth, and then to the hills, meaning, as I imagined, 
that if I would stay with them till the morning, they 
would furnish me, with some provisions, but this offer — 
I was obliged to decline. When I left them, not one 
an ag a | ace wee Se es 
of them offered to follow us, but as long as I could see — 
them, continued to sit quietly in their places. 1 ob. 
served that they had with them a great number of 
dogs, with which I suppose they chase the wild ani. 
mals which serve them for food. The horses were | 
not large, nor in good case, yet they appeared to be 
jimble, and well broken. The bridle was a leathern 
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thong, veith a small piece of wood that served for a 
dit, and the saddles resembled the pads that are in 
use among the country people in England. The wo- 
“men rode astride, and both men and women without 
stirrups; yet they,gallopped fearlessly over the spit 
“upon which we landed, the stones of which were large, 

ne, and slippery. | 


a 
CHAP. LY. 


Passage up the Streight of Magellan, fo Port 
Famine; with some Account of ‘that Harbour, 
and the adjacent Coast. 


_ Soon after I Eee on board, 1. got under way, 
and worked up the streight, which i is here about nine 
leagues broad, with the flood, not with a view to 
pass through it, but in search of some place where I 
Might get a supply of wood and water, not chusing 
to trust wholly to the finding of Falkland’s Islands, 
which I determined afterwards to seek. About eight 
‘in the evening, the tide of ebb beginning to. make, I 
anchored in five and twenty fathom. Point Posses. 
‘sion bore N.N. E. at about three miles distance, and 
some remarkable hummocks on the north, which 
‘Bulkeley, from their appearance, has called the 
Asses Hars, W.2 N. 
. At threein the morning of the 22d, we weighed 
with the wind at E. and steered 5. W. by W. about 
twelve miles. During this course we went over a 
bank, of which no notice has hitherto been taken: 
“at one time we had but six fathom and a half, but in 
tsyo or three casts wehad thirteen. When our water 
was shallowest, the Asses Ears bore N.W. by W. 
&W. distant three Jeagues, and the north point of 
‘the first narrow W. by S. distant between five and 
six miles. We thensteeredS.W. by 8. near six miles 
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to the entrance of the first narrow, and afterward 
S.S.W. about six miles, which brought us through: 
the tide here was so strong, that the passage was 
very rapid, Dnring this course we saw a. single 
Indian upon the south shore, who kept waving 
tous as long as we were in sight: we saw also some 
_gtanicoes upor the hills, though Wood, in the ac- 
count of his voyage, says there were none upon 
that shore. As soonas we had passed the first narrow, 
we entered a little sea, for we did not come in sight. 
of the entrance of the second narrow till we had run 
two leagues. ,The distance from the first to the see 
cond narrow is about eight leagues, and the course 
S.W. by W. ‘The land is very high on the north 
side of the second narrqw, which continnes for about 
five leagues, and we steered through it S.W. = W, 
with soundings from twenty to five and twenty fa- 
thom: we went out of the west end of this narrow 
about noon, and steered south about three leagues 
for Hlizabeth’s Island; but the wind then coming 
right against us, we anchored in seven fathom. The 
island bore S.8. KE. distant about a\mile, and Bara. 
tholomew’s Island bore KE. S. E. _ In the evening, six 
Indians upon the island came down to the water side, _ 
and continued waving and hallooing to us for a long 


time; but as my people wanted rest, I was unwilling - 


to employ them in hoisting out a boat, and the In. 
dians seeing their labour fruitless, at length went 


away, While we were steering from Point Possese 
sion to the first narrow, the flood set to the south. 


. 


ward, but as soon as we entered the narrow, it set. 
’ > 


strongly over to the north shore: it flows here at. 
the full and change of the moon about ten o’clock.- 
Between the first and the second narrow the flood sets 
to the S, W. and theebb to the N. E.: after the west. 
end of the second narrow is past, the course with a 
Icading wind, is S. by E. three leagues. Between 
the islands of Mlizabeth and Saint Bartholomew, the 
channel is about half a mile over, and the water is. 
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deep; we found the flood set very strongly to the 
‘Southward, with a great rippling, but round the 
Aslands the tides set many different ways. 
_ In the morning of the 23d, we weighed with the 
wind at S. by W. and worked between Klizabeth 
and Bartholomew’s Island : before the tide was spent, 
we got over upon the north shore, and anchored 
inten fathom. St, George's Island then bore N.-E. 
by N. distant three leagues ; a point of land, which 
I called Porpois Point, N. by W: distant about five 
miles; and the southermost land S, by K. distant 
about two miles. In the evening, we weighed and 
steered S. by E. about five miles along the north 
Shore, at about one mile’s distance, with regular 
soundings, from seven to thirteen fathom, and every 
where good ground, At ten o’clock at night, we 
anchored in thirteen fathom ; Sandy Point then bear. 
ing S. by E. distant four miles; Porpois Point W. 
N.W. three leagues; and St, George’s Island N. Ez 


four leagues. All along this shore the flood seis to 


the southward ; at the full and change of the moon, 
it flows about. eleven o'clock, and the water rises 
about fifteen feet, ta 
The next morning, I went ot in tiy boat in 
earch of I’resh Water Bay ; I landed with my second 
feutcnant upon Sandy Point, and having sent the 
boat along the shore, we walked abreast of her, 
Upon the point we found plenty of wood, and very 
300d water, and for four or five miles the shore was 
xceedingly pleasant. Over the point there is a fine 
evel country, with a soil that, to all appearance, 
$ extremely rich; for the ground was covered with 
lowers of various kinds, that perfumed the air with 
heir fragrance; and among them there were berries, 
Imost innumerable, where the blossoms had been - 
hed: we observed that the grass, was very good, 
nd that it was intermixed with a great number of 
eas in blossom, Among this luxuriance of herbage 


ie saw Many hunireds of birds fooding, which from 
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their form, and the uncommon beauty of their plum-- 
age, we called painted geese. We walked more than: 
twelve miles, and found great plenty of fine fresh) 
water, but not the bay that we sought; for we saw 
no part of the shore, in all our walk from Sandy) 
Point, where a boat could land without the utmost' 
hazard, the water being every where shoal, and the: 
sea breaking very high. We fell in with a great 
number of the huts or wigwams of the Indians,. 
which appeared to have been very lately deserted,. 
for in some of them the fires which they had kindled 
were scarcely extinguished; they were in little ree. 
cesses of the woods, and always close to fresh waters 
In many places we found plenty of wild celery, and 
a variety of plants, which probably would be ob 
great benefit to seamen after a long voyage. In the 
evening, we walked back again, and found the ships 
at anchor in Sandy Point Bay, at the distance oD 
about half a*mile from the shore. The keen ain 
of this place made our people so voraciously hungry 
that they could have eaten three times their -allow4 
ance; 1 was therefore very glad to find some of then 
employed in hauling the seine, and others on shore 
with their guns: sixty very large mullets were jus: 
taken with the seine, as 1 came up; and the gunner; 
had good sport, for the place abounded with geese: 
teale, snipes, and other birds, that were excellenn 
food. ° a . 
On the 25th, Christmas day, we observed by tws 
altitudes, and found the latitude of Sandy Point tt 
be 53° 10'S. . At eight in the morning, we weighed: 
and having sailed five leagues from Sandy Point, i) 
the direction of S..by E. 2. we anchored again ii 
thirty-two fathom, about a mile from the shore ; th’ 
south point of Fresh Water Bay then bearing N.N.W 
distant about four miles; and the southermost Jany 
S.E. by S. As we sailed along the shore, atabout tw 
miles distance, we had no ground with sixty fathom 
but at the distance of one mile, we had from twent 
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io thirty-two fathom. At the full and change of the 
moon, the tide flows off fresh Water Bay at twelve 
o’clock; it runs but little, yet flows very much by 
the shore. 

On the 26th, at eight o’clock in the morning, we 
weighed, with the wind at E. N. E. and steered S.S. E, 
for Port Famine. At noon, St. Anne’s Point, 
which is the northermost point of that port, bore 
S. by E. 4 E. distant three leagues. Along this shore, 
at the distance of two or three miles, we had very 
deep water; but within a mile had ground with 

twenty-five or thirty fathom. From St. Anne’s 
Point areef of rocks run out 8. E. by E. about two 
miles ; and at the distance of two cables’ length from 
this reef the water willsuddenly shoal from sixty-five 
to thirty-five and twenty fathom. The point itself is 
very steep, so that there is no sounding till it is ap- 
proached very near, and great care must be taken in 
_ Standing into Port Famine, especially if the ship is 
as far southward as Sedger river; for the water will 
shoal at once from thirty to twenty, fifteen, and 
twelve fathom ; and at about two cables’ length farther 
in, at more than a mile from the shore, there is but 
nine feet water, when the tide is out. By hauling - 
close round St. Anne’s Point, soundings willsoon be 
got; and as the water shoals very fast, it is not safe 
_ to go farther in, when there is no more than seven 
fathom; the streight here is not more than four 
leagues wide. | UT by 

The next day at noon, having had little wind, and 
calms, we anchored at Port Famine, close to the 
shore, and found our situation. very safe and con- 
venient: we had shelter from all winds except the 
5. K. which seldom blows, and if a ship should be 
driven ashore in the bottom of the bay, she. could 
receive no damage, for it is all fine soft ground. We 
found drift wood here sufficient to have furnished a 
thousand sail, so that we had no need to take the 
trouble of cutting green. The water of Sedger 
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river is excellent, but the boats cannot get in’ till 

about two hours flood, because at low water it is very 

shallow for about three quarters of a mile. I went 

up it about four milesin my boat, and the fallen 

trees then rendered it impossible to go farther: I 

found it, indeed, not only difficult but dangerous 

to get up thus far. ‘The stream is very rapid, and 

many stumps of trees lie hidden under it: one of 

. these made its way through the bottem of my boat, 

and in an instant she was full of’ water. We got on 

shore as well as we could; and afterwards, with 

great difficulty, hauled her up upon the side of the 

river; here we contrived to stop the hole in her bot. 

tom, so as that we made a shift to get herdown to the 

river’s mouth, where she was soon properly repaired 

by thecarpenter. On each side of this river there 

are the finest trees lL ever saw, and I make no doubt 
but that they would supply the British navy with the 

best masts in the world. Some of them are of a 

great height and more than eight feet in diameter, 
which is proportionably more than eight yards in cir- 
cumference; so that four men, joining hand in hand, 
could not compass them: among others, we fouud 
the pepper tree, or winter’s bark, in great plenty. _ 
Among these woods, notwithstanding the coldness of — 
the climate, there are innumerable parrots, and other 
birds of the most beautiful plumage. I shot every. 
day geese and ducks enough to serve my own table 
and several others, and every body on board might 
have done the same: we had indeed great plenty of 
fresh provisions of all kinds: for we caught as much 
fish every day as served the companies of both ships. — 
As T was much on shore here, 1 tracked many wild 
beasts in the sand, but never saw one; wealso found 
many huts or wigwams, but never met with an In. 
dian, ‘The country between this Port and Cape 
Forward, which is distant about four leagues, is ex-— 
tremely fine; the soil appears to be very good, and 

there are no Jess than three pretty large rivers, be- 
sides several brooks, 
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While we lay here, I went one day to Cape For. 
ward, and when | set out [ intended to have gone 
farther; but the weather became so bad, with heavy 
rain, that we were glad to stop there, and make a 
great fire to dry our clothes, which were wet through, 
From the place where we stopped, the Indians had 
been gone $0 lately, that the wood, which lay half 
burnt, where they had made their fire, was still 
‘warm; and soon after our fire was kindled, we per- 
ceived that another was kindled directly opposite to 
it, on the Terra del Fuego shore; probably as a 
‘Signal, which, if we had been Indians, we should have 
understood. ~ After we were dried and refreshed at’ 
our fire, the rain having abated, | walked across the 
cape, te see how the streight ran, which I found to 
be about W.N.W. The hills, as far as I could see, 
were of an immense height, very craggy, and co. 
vered with snow quite from the summit to the base, 
I made also another excurson along the shore to the 
uorthward, and found the country for many miles 
exceedingly pleasant, the ground being, in many 
places, covered with flowers, which were not infe. 
rior to those that are commonly found in our gardens, 
either in beauty or fragrance; and if it were not for 
the severity of the cold in winter,, this country 
might, in my opinion, be made, by cultivation, one 
gf the finest in the world. I had set up a small tent 
at the bettom of this bay, close to a little rivulet, 
and just at the skirts of a wood, soon after the ship 
came to an anchor, where three men were employed in 
washing: they slept on shore;- but soon after sunset 
Were awakened out of their first sleep by the roar. 
ing of some wild beasts, which the darkness of the 
night, and the solitariness of their situation in this 
pathless desart, rendered horrid beyond imagina. 
tion: the tone was hollow and deep, so that the 
beasts, of whatever kind, were certainly large, and 
the poor fellows perceived that thy drew nearer and 
Mearer, as the sound every minute became more loud, 
E2 
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Krom this time sleep was renounced for the night, @ 
- large fire was immediately kindled, and a constant 
blaze kept up: this prevented the beasts from in- 


vading the tent; but they continued to prowl round - 


it ata little distance, with incessant howlings, till 
the day broke, and then, to the great comfort of the 
affrighted sailors, they disappeared. 


At this place, nor far from where the ship lay, 


there is a hill that has been cleared of wood, and we 
supposed this to be the spot where the Spaniards for. 
merly had a settlement.* One of the men, as he 
was passing over this hill, perceived that, in a par- 
ticular part, the ground ‘returned the sound of his 
foot, as if it was hollow: he therefore repassed it 
several times, and finding the effect still the same, he 
conceived a strong notion that something was buried 
there ; when he came on board, he related what he 
had remarked to me, and I went myself to the spot, 
with a small party, furnished with spades aud pick. 
axes, and saw the spot opened to a considerable 


depth, but we found nothing, nor did there appear — 


to be any hollow or vault as was expected. As we 
were returning through the woods, we found two 
very large skulls, which, by the teeth, appeared to 
have belonged to some beasts of prey, but of what 
kind we could not guess. 


Having continued here till Friday the 4th of Ja- : 


nuary, and completed the wood'and water of both 
ships, for which purpose I had entered the streight, 


I determined to steer back again in search of Falk. 


land’s Islands. 


* See some account of this settlement in thevoyase of Captaig 
Wallis, chap. iii, 
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Aina A CHAP. ¥: 


The Course back from Port Fumine to Falkland's 
Islands, with some Account of the Country. 


We weighed anchor at four o’clock in the morning, 
and worked to windward out of the harbour: the 
wind continued contrary at N.N. i. till about one 
o'clock the next day, when it shifted to W.S.W. 
and blew a fresh gale. We steered N. W. by N. four 
leagues, and then three leagues north, between Eliza. 
Beth and Bartholomew Islands: we then steered from 
the islands N. by E. three leagues, to the second 
Narrow ; and steered through N.£. 2 E. continuing 
the same course from the second narrow to the first, 
which was a run of eight leagues. As the wind stil] - 
continued to blow fresh, we steered throngh the first 
Aarrow against the flood, in the direction of N. N, i, * 
Dut about ten o’clock at night, the wind dying away, 
the flood set us back again into the entrance of the 
first narrow, where we were obliged to:anchor, ‘in | 
forty fathom, within two cable’s Jength of the shore, 
The tide flows here, at the full and change of the 
Moon, about two o’cleck,, and runs full six knots 
an hour, 

At one e’clock the next morning, we weighed, 
with a light northerly breeze; and about three, we 
passed the first narrow a second time. Having now 
seen the ship safe through, and being quite exhausted 
with fatigue, as 1 had been upon the deck all the 
preceding day, and all night, { went into my cabin 
to get some rest. [ lay down, and soon fell asleep ; 
but in less than half an hour, | was awakened by 
the beating of the ship upona bank: I instantly 
started up, and ran upon the deck, where I soon 
found that we had grounded upon a hard sand. “T+ 
was happy for us, that at this time it was stark calm: 
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and I immediately ordered out the boats to carry an 
anchor astern, where the water was deepest: the 
anchor took the ground, but before we could work 
the capstern, in order to heave the ship off toit, she 
went off, by the mere rising of the tide. It happened 
fortunately to be just low water when she went 
aground, and there was fifteen fect forward, and six 
fathom a very little way astern. The master told me, 
that at the last cast of the lead, before we were 
aground, he had thirteen fathom; so that the water 
shoaled at once no less than sixty-three feet. 

This bank, which has not been mentioned by any 
navigator who has passed the streight, is extremely 
_ dangerous; especially as it lies directly in the fair 
way between Cape Virgin Mary and the first narrow, 
and just in the middle between the south and north 
shores. Itis more than two leagues Jong, and full 
as broad ; in many places also it is very steep. When 
we were upon it, Point Possession bore N.E. distant 
three leagues; and the entrance of the narrow S.W. 


distant two leagues. I afterwards saw many parts of — 


it dry, and the sea breaking very high over other 
parts of it, where the water was shallow. <A. ship 
that should ground upon this shoal in a gale of wind, 
would probably. be very soon beaten to pieces. 


About six o’clock in the morning, we anehored in - 
fifteen fathom, the shoal bearing N. N.W. 3 W. at the 


distance of about half amile. Atnoon, we weighed 
with a light breeze at N. E. and worked with the ebb 
tide till two, but finding the water shoal, we anchor- 


ed again in six fathom and an half, at about the dis. 


tance of half a mile from the south side of the shoal. 
The Asses Kars then bearing N.W. by W. distant 
four leagues, and the south point of the entrance of 
the first narrow W.S.W. distant about three leagues, 
At this time the opening of the narrow was shut in, 
and upon sending:out the boats to [sound, they dis. 
covered a channel between the shoal and the south 
shore of the streight, The Tamar in the mean time, 
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as she was endeavouring to come near us, was very 
near going on’ shore, having once got into three fa- 
thom, but soon after came to an anchor in the chan- 
nel between the shoal and the north shore. 

The next morning, about eight o’clock, we weigh- 
ed, with little wind at W.S.W. and steered about 
half a mile S. E. by E. when, having deepened our 
water to thirteen fathom, we steered between the 
_E. and E. N. E. along the south side of the shoal, at 

the distance of about seven miles from the south 
- shore, keeping two boats at some distance, one on 
each bow, tosound. Thedepth of water was very ir- 
regular, varying continually. between nine and _fif- 
_ teen fathom ; and upon hauling nearer to the shoal, 
we had very soon no more than seven fathom: the 
‘boats went over a bank, upon which they had six 
fathom and an half; it being then. low water, but 
within the bank they had thirteen fathom. At noon, 
we were to the eastward of the shoal, and as we 
hauled over to the north shore, we soon deepened 
our water to twenty fathom. Point Possession at 
this time bore N. N. W. distant between four and 
five leagues, the Asses Ears W.N.W. distant six 
leagues, and Cape Virgin Mary N.E. ! E. distant 
about seven leagues. From this situation we steered 
N.E. by E. fer the south end of the spit which runs 
-to the southward of the cape, and had no soundings 
with five and twenty fathom. At four in the after- 
noon, Cape Virgin Mary bore N.E. and the south 
end of the spit N.E. by E. distant three leagnes. 
Ateight the next morning, the Cape bore N. by W. 
distant two leagues. Our latitude was 51° 50’, and 
our soundings were eleven and twelye fathom. We 
now brought to for the Tamar, .who had come through 
_ the north channel, and was some leagues astern of 
‘us, and while we were waiting for her coming up, 
the officer of the watch informed me that the head of 
the main-mast was spreng: Timmediately went.up to 
look at it myself, and found it split almostin a straight 
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line perpendicularly for a considerable length, but I 
could not discover exactly how far the fissure went, 
for the cheeks that were upon the mast. We ima. 
gined this to have happened in the very hard gale 
that had overtaken us some time before, but as it 
was of more importance to contrive how to repair the 
damage, than discover how it happened,’ we immedi. 
ately put on a strong fish, and woolded it so well, 
that we had reason to hope the mast would be as ser. 
viceable as ever. Cape Virgin Mary now bore §. 
62 W. distant twenty-one leagues, and our latitude 
was 51° 50’S., longitude 69° 56’ W.; the variation 
20° It. 
On the 9th, having sailed S. 67 KE. our latitude 
was 52° 8'S. our longitude 68°31’ W. and Cape Vir. 


gin Mary bore S. 83 W. distant thirty-three leagues, - 
On the 10th, there having heen little wind for the 


last twenty-four hours, between the north and east, 
with thick foggy weather, our course was N. 18 W. 
for thirty-nine miles. Our latitude was 51° 31’ §, 


longitude 68° 44’ W.; variation 20° KE. and Cape 


Virgin Mary bore S. 60 W. distant thirty.three 
leagues. 

~ On the 11th, we had strong gales at S.W. with a 
great sea; our course was N. 87 E. for ninety-nine 
miles. Our latitude was 51°24’S, longitude 66° 10. 
W. Cape Virgin Mary bore S. 73°’ W. distant 
sixty-five leagues, and Cape Fairweather W. 2S. 
distant seventy leagues; the variation was now 19° E. 
About seven in the evening, I thought I saw land 
a-head of uS, but the Tamar being some leagues 


a-stern, I wore ship, and made an easy sailoff: the — 
next morning, at break of day, I stood in again, ~ 


the wind having shifted in the night to N. W. and 
about four o’clock, I recovered sight of the land 
a-head, which had the appearance of threc islands ; 


i imagined they might be the islands of Sebald do 


Wert, but intending to stand between them, I found 


that the land which had appeared to be separated, 


\ 
| 
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was joined by some very low ground, which formed 
adeep bay. As soon as I had made this discovery, 
‘I tacked and stood out again, and at the same time 
saw land agreat way to thesouthward, which I made 
tio doubt was the same that is mentioned in the charts 
by the name of the New Islands. As [| was hauling 
out of this bay, I saw a long, low shoal of rocks, 
stretching out for more than a league to the north- 
ward of us, and another of the same kind lying be- 
tween that and what we had taken for the norther- 
most of De Wert’s islands. ‘This land, except the 
low part, which isnot seen till it is approached near, 
consists of high, craggy, barren rocks, which in 
appearance very much resemble Staten Land. When 
J had got so near as to discover the low land, I was 
quite embayed, and if it had blown hard at S. W.so 
great a sea must have rolled in here as would haveiren. 
dered it almost impossible to claw off the shore; 
all ships, therefore, that may hereafter navigate 
these parts should avoid failing in with it. Theseals 
-and birds here are innumerable; we saw also many 
whales spouting about us, several of which were 
of an enormous size. Our latitude now was, 51° 
27’ S. longitude 63° 54 W.; the variation was 23° 
30’ E. In the evening we brought to, and at day- 
break the next morning, stood in for the north part 
of the island by the coast of which we had been em- 
_ bayed ; when we had got about four miles to the ecast- 
‘ward, it fell calm, and rained with great violence, 
during which there arose such a swell as I never re. 
member to have seen: it came from the westward, and 
ran so quick and so high, that I expected every mo- 
ment it would break : it set us very fast towards the 
shore, which is as dangerous as any in the world, and 
TI could see the surge breaking at some distance from 
it, mountains high: happily for us a fresh gale 
sprung up at south east, with which, to our great 
joy, we were able to stand off; and it behoves who. 
eyer shall afterwards come this way, to give the north 
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part of this island a good birth. After I had got te 
some distance, the weather being thick, and it rain. 
ing very hard, | brought to. Our latitude was now 
51°S. and tongitude 63° 22’ W. Sia 
On Monday the 14th, the weather having cleared 
up, and the wind shifted to the S.S. W. we steered 
along the shore S. E. by E. four miles, and saw a 
Jow flat island full of high tufts of grass, resembling 


bushes, bearing south, at the distance of two or 


three leagues, the northermost land at the same 
time bearing west, distant about six leagues: we 
had here thirty-eight: fathom, with rocky ground. 
We continued our course along the shore six leagues 
farther, and then saw a low rocky island bearing S. K, 
by K. distant about five miles: here we brought to, 
and having sounded, we had forty fathom water, 
with a bottom of white sand. This island is about 
three leagues distant from the land we were coasting, 
_ which here forms a very deep hay, and bears E. by 
_N. of the other island on which we had seen the long 
tufts of grass: we saw the sea break at a good dis. 
tance from the shore, and during the night stood off 
andon, The next morning at three o’clock we made 
sail, and stood in for the land to look fora har- 


bour. At six, the east end of the rocky island - 


bore W. S. W. distant about three miles, and our 
soundings then were sixteen fathom, with rocky 
ground, but when we got within the island we had 
twenty fathom, with fine white sand. The coast 
from this rocky island lies E. by S. distant about 
seven or eight leagues, where there are twa low 


islands, which make the eastermost land in sight. 
At eight o’clock we saw an Opening, which had the © 
appearance of a harbour, bearing E.S..E. and be. 


ing between two and three leagues distant. Upoa 


this discovery we brought to, and sent a boat from _ 
each of the ships to examine the opening; but it 
beginning to blow very hard soon after, and the 


weather growing thick, with heavy rain, we were 


| 
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obliged to stand out to sea with both the ships, and 
it was not without great difficulty that we cleared the 
two rocky islands which were to the eastward of us. 
We had now a great sea, and I began to be under 
much concern lest we should be blown off, and our 
prople in the boats left behind: however, about 
three in’ the afternoon, the weather clearing up, I 
tacked and stood in again, and presently after had 
the satisfaction to see one of the boats, though it 
was a long way ~-to leeward of us. -I immediately | 
bore down to her, and found her to be the Tamar's 
boat, with Mr. Hindman, the second lieutenant, on 
board, who having been on shore in the opening, 
had ventured off, notwithstanding the great sea and bad 
weather, to inform me that he had found a fine har. 
bour: we immediately stood in for it, and found it 
equally beyond his report and our expectations: the 
entrance is about a mile over, and every part of it is 
perfectly safe, the depth of water, close to the 
shore, being from ten to seven fathom. We found 
this harbour to consist of two little bays on the star. 
board side, where ships may anchor in great safety, 
and in each of which there is a fine rivulet of-fresh 
water. Soon after we entered an harbour of much 
greater extent, which I called Port Egmont, in ho- 
nour of the earl, who was then first lord of the 
Admralty ; and I think it is one of the finest harbours 
m the world. The mouth of it is S.E. distant seven 
leagues from the low rocky island, which is a good 
mark to know it by: within the island, and at the 
distance of about two miles from the shore, there is 
between seventeen and eighteen fathom water: and 
about three leagues to the westward of the harbour, 
there is a remarkable white sandy beach, off which a 
ship may anchor till there is an opportunity to run 
in. In standing in for this sandy beach, the two low 
rocky islands, which we found it difficult to clear 
when the weather obliged us to stand off, appear to 
he castward, and Port Egmont is about. sixteen 


. 
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leagues from the north end of these islands. We 
moored in ten fathom, with fine holding ground. 
The northermost ‘point of the western shore was 
distant two miles and ‘an half, the watering-place 
on that shore bore W.N. W: 2 W. and was 
distant half a mile, and the islands on the east 
side bore E. by S. and were distant four, miles. 
The whole navy of England might ride here in 
perfect security from all winds. Soon after the 
ship came to an anchor, the other boat which had 
remained on shore when Mr. Hindman put off, came 
on board. In the southermost part of the harbour 
there are several islands, but there is no passage out: 
fora ship; | went, however, through in my boat, , 
about seven leagues distant from where the ship lay, , 
and entered a large sound, whichis too much exposed | 
to a westerly wind for ships to lie in it safely ; and! 
the master of the Tamar, who had been round in her: 
boat, and entered this sound from without, reported! 
that many shoals lay off it, so thatif the harbour was: 
ever so good, it would not be prudent to attempt get-. 
ting in. Inevery part of Port Egmont there is fresh) 
water in the greatest plenty, and geese, ducks, snipes, 
_ and other birds, are so numerous that our people grewr 
tired of them: it was a commou thing for a boat to bring, 
off sixty or seventy fine geese, without expending as 
single charge of powder and shot, for the men knocked 
down as many as they pleased with stones: wood 
however, is wanting here, excepta little that is found 
adrift along the shore, which I imagined came from 
the Streight of Magellan. Among other refreshmentsé 
which are in the highest degree salutary to those wha 
have contracted scorbutic disorders, during a longs 
voyage, here are wild celery, and wood sorrel, in the: 
greatest abundance; nor is there any want of mus4 
sels, clams, cockles, and limpets: the seals and pena 
guins are innumerable, so that it is impossible to wall! 
upon the beach without first driving them away: ane 
the coast abounds with sea lions, many of which ars 
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of an enormous size. We found this animal very | 
formidable ; I was once attacked by one of them 
very unexpectedly, and it was with the utmost diffi. 
culty that I could disengage myself from him: at 
other times we had many battles with them, and it 
has sometimes afforded a dozen of us an hour’s work 
to dispatch one of them; 1 had with mea very fine 
mastiff dog, and a bite of one of these creatures al. 
most tore him to pieces, Nor were these the only 
dangerous animals that we found here, for the master 
_ having been sent out one day to sound the coast upon 
the south shore, reported, at his return, that four 
creatures of great fierceness, resembling wolves, ran 
up to their bellies in the water to attack the people 
in his boat, and that as they happened to have no fire- 
arms with them, they had immediately put the boat 
off into deep water. The next morning after this 
happened, 1 went upon the southern shore myself, 
where we found one of the largest sea lions I had ever 
seen : as the boat’s crew were now well armed, they im- 
mediately engaged him, and during the contest one of 
the other animals was sedi running towards us: he was 
fired at before he came up, and was presently killed, 
though I afterwards wished that we had endeavoured 
to take him alive, which, if we had been aware of his 
attack, I dare say might easily have beeundone. When 
any of these creatures got sight of our people, though 
at ever so great a distance, they ran directly at them; 
and no less than five of them were killed this day. 
They were always called wolves by the ship’s com- 
pany, but except in their size and the shape of the tail, 
I think they bore a greater resemblance toa fox. They 
are as big as a middle-sized mastiff, and their fangs 
are remarkably long and sharp. "There are great 
numbers of them upon this coast, though it is not per- 
haps easy to guess how they first came hither, for 
these islands are at least one hundred leagues distant 
from the main: they burrow in the ground like a fox, 
- and we have frequently seen pieces of seal which they 
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have mangled, and the skins of penguins, lie scat- 
tered about the mouth of their holes. ‘To get rid of 
these creatures, our people set fire _to the grass, so 


that the country was ina blaze as far as the eye could. 


reach, for several days, and we could see them run- 
ing in great numbers to seek other quarters. J dag 
holes in many places, about two feet deep, to examine 


the soil, which I found first a black mould, and then - 
alight clay. While we lay here, we set up the-ar- 


mourer’s forge on shore, and completed a great deal 
of iron work that was much wanted. Our people 
had every morning an excellent breakfast made of 
portable soup, and wild celery, thickened with oat- 
meal: neither was our attention confined wholly to 
ourselves, for the surgeon of the Tamar surrounded 
a piece of ground near the watering-place with a fence 
of turf, and planted it with many esculent vegetables 


as a garden, for the bencfit of those who might here- _, 


after come to this place. Of this harbour, and all the 
neighbouring islands, 1 took possession for his Majesty 
King George the Third of Great Britain, by the name 
of Falkland’s Islands; and there is I think little rea. 
son to doubt that they are the same land to which 
Cowley gave the name of Pepy’s Island. 

‘In the printed account of Cowley’s voyage, he says, ~ 
<¢ we held our course $.W."iill we came into the law. 
titude of forty-seven degrees, where we saw Jand, the 
same being an island, not before known, lying to the 
westward of us: it was not inhabited, and [ gave it the 
name of Pepy’s Island. We found it a very commo- 
dious place for ships to water at, and take é# wood, 
and it has avery good harbour, where a@ thousand 
sail of ships may safely ride. Here is great plenty of 
fowls, and we judge, abundance of fish, by reason of 
the grounds being nothing but recks and sands.” ° 

To this account there is annexed a represe ntation 
of Pepy’s Island, in which mames arc given to several 
points and head lands, and the harbour ,is called Ad- 
miralty i yet it appears that Cowley had i onlys 


| 
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a distant view of it, for he immediately adds, °° the 

wind being so extraordinary high that we could not get 

into it to water, we stood to the southward, shaping 

our course S.S.W. till we came inte the latitude of 

53 ;” and though he says that ‘¢ it was commodious to 

take in wood,” and it is known that there is no wood 

on Falkland’s [slands, Pepy’s Island and Falkland’s 

Aslands may notwithstanding be the same; for upon 
‘Falkland’s Islands there are immense quantities of 
flags with narrow leaves, reeds and rushes which grow 

in clusters, so as to form bushes about three feet high, 
and then shoot about six er seven feet higher: these 
at a distance have greatly the appearance of wood, 

and were taken for wood by the French, who landed 

there in the year 1764, as appears by Pernetty’s ac- 

count of their vayage. It has been suggested that 

‘the latitude of Pepy’s Island might, in the MS. from 
which the account of Cowley’s voyage was printed, 

be expressed in figures, which, if ill made, might 

equally resemble forty-seven, and fifty-one; and 

therefore as there:is no island im these seas in lati. 

tude forty-seven, and as Falkland’s Isiands lie nearly 

in fifty-one, that fifty-one might reasonably be con- 

cluded to be the number for which the figures were 

intended to stand: recourse therefore was had to the 

British Museum, and a manuscript journal of Cow. 
jley’s was there found. In this manuscript no men- 

tion is made of an island not before known, to which 

he gaye the name of Pepy’s Island, but land is men- 

tioned in latitude forty-seven degrees, forty minutes, — 

expressed in words at length, which exactly answers 

to the description of what is called. Pepy’s Island in 

the printed account, and which here, he says, he sup- 
posed to be the islands of Sebald de Wert. — This part 

of the manuscript is in the following words: °° Ja. 

nuary 1683, this month wee were in the latitude of 

forty-seaven degrees and forty minnetts, where wee 
espyed an island bearing west from us, wee having 
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the wind at east north-east, wee bore away for it, it 


being too late for us to goe on shoare, wee lay by-all 


night. The island seemed very pleasant to the eye, 


with many woods, ¥ may as well say the whele jand 


- was woods. There being a rock lying above water 
to the eastward of it, where an innumerable company 
of fowles, being of the bignesse of a small goose, ‘which 
fowles would strike at our men as they ‘were aloft: 


some of them wee killed and eat: they seemed to us. 
very good, only tasted somewhat fishly. I sailed along 


that island to the southward, and about the south. 
west side of the island there scemed to me to be a good 
place for shipps to ride; I would have had the boat 


out to have gone into the harbour, but 'the wind blew. 


fresh and they would not agree to go with it. Sail. 
ing a little further, keeping the lead, and having six 
and twenty, and seaven and twenty fathoms water, 
untill wee came to a place where wee saw the weeds 
ride, heaving the lead againe, found but seaven fathoms 
water. Fearing danger weat about the shipp there, 


were then fearfull to’stay by the land any longer, | 


it being all rocky ground, but the harbour seemed to 
be agood place for shipps to ride there; in the island 
seeming likewise to have water enough, there seemed 


to me to be harbour for five hundred saile of shipps. 


The going in but narrow, and the north side of the 


entrance shallow water that | could see, but I verily | 
believe that there is water enough for any shipp to’ 


goe in on the south side, for there cannot be so great 


a lack of water, but must needs scowre a channell — 


away at the ebbe deepe enough for shipping to goe | 


in. I would have had them stood upon a wind all 
night, but they told me they were not come out to 
goe upon discovery; Wee saw likewise another 
island by this that night, which made me thinke them 
to be the Sibble D’ wards. | 

' © The same night wee steered our course , againe 
mest-south-west, whioh was but our south. west, the 
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- compasse having two and twenty degrees variation 


eastwardly, keeping that course till we came in the 
latitude, of three and fifty degrees.” Sa 

Tn both the printed and maauscript account, this 
land is said to lie in latitude forty-seven, to be situ- 
ated to the westward of the ship when first disco. 
vered, to appear woody, to have an harbour where a 
great number of ships might ride in safety, and to be 
frequented by innumerable birds. It appears also by 
both accounts, that the weather prevented his going 


on shore, and that he steered from it W.5.W. till he 


/ 


came into latitude fifty-three: there can therefore be 
little doubt but that Cowley gave the name of Pepy’s | 
Island, after he came home, to what he really supposed 
to be the island of Sebald de Wert, for which it is 
not difficult to assign several reasons; and though 
the supposition of a mistake of the figures does not 
appear to be well grounded, yet, there being no land 
in forty-seven, the evidence that what Cowley saw 
was Falkland’s Islands, is very strong. ‘The descrip- 
tion of the country agrees ip almost every particular, 
andeven the map is of the same general figure, witha 
streight running up the middle. The chart of Falk. 
Jand’s that accompanies this narrative, was laid down 


from the journals and drawings of Captain Mac. 


bride, who was dispatched thither after my return, 
and circumnavigated the whole coast: the two prin- 


-gipal islands were probably called Falkland’s Islands 


by Strong, about the year 1689, as he is known to have 
given the name of Falkland’s Sound to part of the 
streight which divides them. The journal of this na. 
vigator is still unprinted in the British Musenm. The 


first who saw these islands is supposed to be Captain 


Davies, the associate of Cavendish, in 1692. In 
1594, Sir Richard Hawkins saw land, supposed to be 
the same, and in honour of his mistress, Queen Eli- 
zabeth, called them Hawkins’s Maiden land. Long 


‘afterwards, they were seen by some French ships 
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from Saint Maloes, and Frezier, probably for that 
reason, called them the Malouins, a name which has 
been since adopted by the Spaniards. 

Having. continued in the harbour which T had called 
Port Egmont till Sunday the 27th of January, we, 
sailed again at eight o’clock in the morning with the 
wind at $.S.W.; but we were scarcely got out of the 
port before it began to blow very hard, and the weather _ 
became so thick that we could not see the rocky 
islands. 1 now most heartily wished myself again at 
anchor in the harbour we had quitted; but in ashort 
time we had the satisfaction to see the weather be- 
come clear, though it continued to blow very. hard 
the whole day. "At nine the entrance of Port Ig. 
mont harbour bore E.S. . distant two leagues; the 
two low islands to the northward KE. by N. distant 
between three and four miles; and the Rocky Island 
W.2N. distant four leagues. At ten the two low 
islands bore §.S. E distant four or five miles; and we 
then steered along the shore east by the compass, and — 
after having run about five leagues, we saw a remark. 
able head-land, witha rock ata little distance from it, | 
bearing K.S. i 2 E. distant three leagues. This head- 
Jand I called Cape Tamar. Having continued the _ 
same course five leagues farther, wesaw a rock about 
five miles from the main bearing N.E. at the distance ~ 
of four or five leagues: this rock I called the Edis-— 
tone, and then steered between it and a remarkable 
head-land which | called Cape Dolphin, in the direc. 
tion of KE. N.E. five leagues farther. From Cape Ta- | 
mar to Cape Dolphin, a distance of about eight - 
leagues, the land forms, what I thought, a deep sound, 
and called Carlisle Sound, but what has since ap. 
peared tu be the northern entrance of the streight be. 
tween the two principal islands. In the part that I 
supposed to be the bottom of the sound, we saw ana 
opening, which had the appearance of a harbour. 
From Cape Dolphin we steered along the chore E.2 N. 
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sixteen leagues, to a low flat cape or head-land, and 
then brought to. In this day’s run the land, for the 
most part, resembled the east side of the coast of Pa- 
tagonia, not having so much as a single tree, or even 
a bush, being all downs, with here and there a few of 
the high tufts of grass that we had seen at Port Eg- 
mont; and in this account [ am sure ] am not mis- 
taken, for [frequently sailed within two miles of the 
shore; so that if there had been a shrub as big as a 
gooseberry-bush, [ should have seen it. During 

_ the night we had forty fathom water with rocky 
-ground. ee 
The next morning, at four o’clock, we made sail, 
the low flat cape then bearing $.E. by E. distant five 
leagues: at half an hour after five it bore S.S.E. dis. 
_tant two leagues; and-we then steered from it E.S.E. 
five leagues, to three low rocky islands, which lie 
about two miles from the main. From these islands 
we steered $.5.1%, four leagues, to two other low 
islands, which lie at the distance of about one mile 
from the main. Between these islands the land forms 
a very deep sound, which IT called BerKeley’s Sound. 
In the south part of this sound there is an opening, 
which has the appearance of a harbour; and about 
three or four miles to’ the southward of the south 
point of it, at the distance of about four miles from 
the main, some rocks appear above the water upon 
_which the sea breaks very high, there being here a 
great swell from the southward. When we were 
abreast of these breakers, we steered S.W. by S. 
about two leagues, when the southermost Jand in 
sight, which I took to be the southermost part of Falk- 
Jand’s Islands, bore W.S.W. distant five leagues. 
The coast now began to be very dangerous, there 
being, in all directions, rocks and breakers ata great | 
distance from the shore. The country also inland had 
amore rude and desolate appearance ; the high ground 
as far as we could see, being all barren, craggy rocks, 
very much resembling that part of Terra del Fuege 
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which lies near Cape Horn. As the sea now rose 
every moment, I was afraid of being caught here 
upon a lee shore, in which case there would have been 
very little chance of my getting off, and therefore J 
tacked and stood to the northward; the latitude of 
the southermost point in sight being about 52° 3’ S. 
As we had new runno less than seventy leagues along 
the coast of this island it must certainly be of very 
considerable extent. It has-been said by some for. 
mer navigators to be about two hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, but I made no doubt of its being nearer 
seven. Having hauled the wind, I stood to the 
northward about noon; the entrance of Berkeley’s 
Sound at three o’clock bore 8S. W. by W. distant 
about six leagues. At eight in the evening, the wind 
shifting to the S.W. we stood to the westward. 
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CHAP. VI. 


/ 


The Passage through the § treight of Magellan as far ~' 
as Cape Monday, with a Description of several | 
Bays and Harbours, formed by the Coast on _ 
each Side. ' | 7 


We continued to make sail for Port Desire till 
Wednesday the 6th of February, when about one 
o’clock in the afternoon we saw land, and stood in | 
for the port. During the run from Falkland’s 
Islands to this place, the number of whales about the |. 
ship was so great as to render the navigation dange. 
rous; we were very near striking upon one, and an. 
other blew the water im upon the quarter-deck; they 
were much larger than any we had seen. — As we were 
standing in for Port Desire, we saw the Florida, a 
store-ship that we expected from England; and at 
four we came to an anchor off the harbour’s mouth. 3 

Ehe next morning, Mr. Dean, the master of th 
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store-ship, came on board ; and finding from his re- 
port that his foremast was sprung, and his ship little 
better than a wreck, I determined to go into the har. 
bour, and try to unload her there, although the nar. 
rowness of the place, and the rapidity of the tides, 
render it a very dangerous situation. We got in in 
the evening, but it blowing very hard in the night, 
both the Tamar and the store-ship made signals of 
distress ; I immediately sent my boats to their assist- 
ance, who found that, notwithstanding they were 
‘moored, they had been driven up the harbour, and 
were in the greatest danger of being on shore. They 
were got off, not without great difficulty, and the 
very next night they drove again, and were again 
saved by the same efforts, from the same danger. As 
T now found that the store-ship was continually driv~ 
ing about the harbour, and every moment in danger — 
of being lost, | gave up, with ‘whatever reluctance, 
my design of taking the provisions out. of her, and 
sent all our carpenters on board, to fish the mast, 
and make such other repaixs as they could. I also 
lent her my forge to complete such iron work as they 
wanted, and determined, the moment she was in a 
condition to put to sea, to take her with us into the 
Streight of Magellan, and unload her there. _ While 
this was doing, Captain Mouat, who commanded the 
Tamar, informed me that his rudder was sprung, 
and ‘that he had reason to fear it would in a short 
time become wholly unserviceable, Upon this I or- 
dered the carpenter of the Dolphin on board the Ta- 
mar, to examine the rudder, and he reported it to be 
so bad that in his opinion the vessel could not pro- 
ceed in her voyage without a new one. A. new one 
however it was not in our power to procure at this 
place, and I therefore desired Captain Mouat to get 
his forge on shore, and secure his rudder with iron 
clamps in the best manner he could, hoping that in 
the streight a piece of timber might be found which 
would furnish him with a better, 
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On Wednesday the 13th, the store-ship being 
ready for sea, I put on board her one of my petty 
officers, who was well acquainted with the streight, 
and three or four of my seamen to assist in navigating 
her; I also lent her two of my boats, and took those 
belonging to her, which were staved, on board to 
get them repaired, and then I ordered her master to | 
put to sea directly, and make the best of his way to 
Port Famine; though I did not doubt but that [- 
should come up with her long before she got thither, 
as I intended to follow her.as goon as the Tamar was 
ready, and Captain Mouat had told me that the rud- 
der having been patched together by the joint labour 
and skill of the carpenter and smith, he-should be in 
‘a condition to proceed with me the next morning. 

The next morning we accordingly put to sea, and 
afew hours afterwards being abreast of Penguin 
Island, we saw the. storeship along way tu the east- 
ward. 

On Saturday the I6th, about six o’clock in the 
morning, we saw Cape Fairweather bearing W.S.W.., 
at the distance of five or six leagues ; and at nine we 
saw a Strange sail to the N.W. standing after us, 

On the 17th, at six in the morning, Cape Virgin 
Mary bearing south, distant five miles, we hauled in - 
for the streight, and the strange ship still followed 
us. | 

On the 18th we passed the first narrow, and as I 
perceived the strange ship to have shaped the same 
course that we had, from the time she had first seen 
us, shortening or making sail as we did, she became: 
the subject of much speculation; and as [ was 
obliged, after | had got through the first narrow, to 
bring to for the store-ship, which was a great way 
astern, I imagined she would speak with us, and 
therefore I put the ship in the best order I could,. 
As soon as he had passed the narrow, and saw me 
lying to, he did the same about four miles to wind- 
ward of me. In this situation we remained til] night — 
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¢ame on, and the tide setting us over to the south 
shore, we came to an anchor; the wind however 
shifted before morning, and at day-break I saw our 
satellite at anchor about three leagues to leeward of 
us. As it was then tide of flood, I thought of working 
through the second narrow ; but seeing the stranger 
get under way, and work up towards us,-I ran di- 
rectly over into Gregory Bay, and brought the ship 
to au anchor, with a spring upon our cable: [ also 
got eight of our guns, which were all we could get 
at, out of the hold, and brought them over on one 
‘side. In the mean time the ship continued to work 
up towards us, and various were our conjectures 
about her, for she showed no colours, neither did we. 
It happened about this time that the store-ship, as 
she was endeavouring to come to an anchor near 
us, ran aground; upon which the stranger came to 
an anchor a little way astern, at the same time hoist- 
ing French colours, and sending his launch, and an. 
other boat, with an anchor to assist her. Still how. 
ever I showed no colours, but sent my own boats, 
and a boat of the ‘Tamar’s, to assist the store-ship, 
giving orders at the same time to the officers not to 
suffer the French boats to come on board her, but to 
thank them in polite terms for the assistance they in- 
tended. ‘These orders were punctually obeyed, and 
with the assistance of our own boats only, the store- 
ship was soon after got off: my people reported that 
the French ship was full of men, and seemed to have 
a great number of officers on board. 
= At six o’clock in the evening I made the signal and 
weighed ; we worked through the second narrow, 
and at ten o’clock passed the west end of it: at eleven 
we anchored in seven fathom off Elizabeth’s Island ; 
and the French ship at the same time anchored in a 
bad situation, to the southward of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Island, which convinced me that she was not 
acquainted with the channel. 
At six o’clock the next morning I weighed and 
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sailed between Elizabeth aud Bartholomew Islands, 
with the wind at N.W.; and after steering $.S.W. 
five or six miles, we crossed a bank, where among 
the weeds we had seven fathom water. ‘This bank 
lies W.S.W. five or six miles from the middle of 
George’s Island, and it is said in some former ac- 
counts that in many places there is not three fathom 


water upon it: the darger here therefore is consider-— 


able, and to avoid it, it is necessary to keep near Eli- 
zabeth’s Island till the western shore is but at a short 
distance, and then a southern course may be steered 
with great safety, till the reef, which lies about four 
miles to the northward of Saint Anne’s Point, is in 
sight. Atnoon this day the north point of Fresh 
Water Bay bore W. by N.; and Saint Anne’s Point 
8. by E,4E. The French ship still steered after us, 
and we imagined that she was either from Falkland’s 
Islands, where the French had then a settlement, to 
get wood, or upon a survey of the streight. The re- 
maining part of this day and the next morning we 


had variable winds with calms; in thé afternoon | 


therefore I hoisted out the boats, and towed round 
Saint Anne’s Point into Port Famine: at six in the 
evening we anchored, and soon after the French-ship 
passed by us to the southward.» 

Here we continued till Monday the 25th, when 


both the Dolphin and Tamar having taken out of the : 
_ Store-ship as much provision as they could staw, I. 


gave the master of her orders to return to England as 
soon as he could get ready, and with the Tamar sailed 


from Port Famine, intending to push through the ' 


streight before the season should be too far advanced. 
At noon we were three leagues distant from Saint 
Anne’s Point, which bore N. W., and three or four 
miles distant from Point Shuiup, which bore $.$.W., 
Point Shutup bears from Saint Anne’s Point S. 2 E. 
by the compass, and they are about four or five 
leagues asunder. Between these two points there is 
a flat shoal, which runs from Port Famine before 
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Sedger river, and three or four miles to the south. 
ward, aie 
We steered §.S.W., with little wind, along the 
shore, from Point Shutup towards Cape Forward; 
and about three o’clock in the afternoon we passed by 
the French ship, which we saw in a little cove, about 
two leagues to the southward of Point Shutup. She 
had hauled her stern close’into the woods, and we 
could see large piles of the wood which she had cut 
down lying on each side of her; so that I made no 
doubt of her having been sent out to procure that ne. 
_cessary for their new settlement, though I could not 
conceive why they should have come so far into the 
streight for that purpose. After my return to Eng. 
land I learnt that this vessel was the Eagle, com- 
manded by M. Bougainville, and that her business in 
the streight was, as I conjectured, to cut wood for 
the French settlement in Falkland’s Islands. From 
Cape Shutup to Cape Forward the course by com. 
pass is S.W. by S. ; and the distance is seven leagues. 
At eight o’clock in the evening Cape Forward bore 
N.W.2 W., and was distant about a mile, and we 
brought to for the night. This part of the streight 
is about eight miles over, and off the cape we had 
forty fathom within half a cable’s length of the shore. 
About four o’clock in the morning we made sail ; and 
at eight, having had light airs almost quite round the 
compass, Cape Forward bore N.E. by E., distant 
about four miles ; and Cape Holland W.N.W. 2 W. 
distant about five leagues. At ten we had fresh gales 
at W. N.W.., and at intervals sudden squalls, so vio. 
lent as to oblige us to clew all up every time they 
came on. We kept however working to windward, and 
looking out for an anchoring-place, endeavouring at 
the same time to reach a bay about two leagues to the 
westward of Cape Forward. At five o’clock I sent 
a boat with an officer into this bay to sound, who 
finding it fit for our purpose, we entered it, and about 
six o’clock anchored in nine fathom: Cape Forward 
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bore E. 25S., distant five miles ; a small-island which 
lies in the middle of the bay, and is about a mile dis. 
tant from the shore, W. by S., distant about half a 
mile; and arivulet of fresh water N.W. by W., dis- 
tant three quarters of a wile. . 
At six o’clock the next morning we weighed and 
continued our course throngh the streight: from 
Cape Holland to Capé Gallant, which are distant 
about eight leagues, the coast lies W. 1S. by the 
compass: Cape Gallant is very high and steep, and - 
between this and Cape Holland lies a reach about 
three leagues over, called English Reach. About 
five miles south of Cape Gallant lies a large island, 
called Charles’s Island, which it is necessary to keep 
to the northward of: we sailed along the north shore 
‘of it, at about two miles distance, and sometimes 
_ much less. A Jittle-to the eastward of Cape Holland 
is a fair sandy bay, called Wood’s Bay, in which 
there is good anchoring. The mountains on each 
side the streight are, I think, higher, and of a more 
desolate appearance, than any other in the world, — 
except. perhaps the Cordeliers, both being rude, 
craggy, and steep, and covered with snow from the | 
top to the bottom. i | 
from Cape Gallant to Passage Point,-which are 
distant about three leagues, the coast lies. W. by N. | 
by compass. Passage Point is the east point of Eli- 
zabeth’s Bay, and is low land, with a rock lying off 
it. Between this and Cape Gallant there are several 
islands, some of them are very small; but the easter- 
most, which is Charles’s Island, that has been just» 
mentioned, is two leagues long; the next is called 
Monmouth’s Island, and the westertiost Rupert’s 
Island: Rupert’s Island lies S. by E. of Point Pas. 
sage. These islands make the streight narrow; be- 
tween Point Passage and Rupert’s. Island it is not 
more than two miles over, and it is necessary to go 
to the northward of them all, keeping the north 
shore on board: we sailed within two cables’ length’ 
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of it, and had no ground with forty fathom. At six 
in the evening the wind shifted to the westward, upon. 
which we stood in for Elizabeth’s Bay, and anchored 
in ten fathom with very good ground; the best an- 
’ choring however is in thirteen fathom, for there were: 
but three or four fathom about a cables’ length within 
us. _In this bay there is a good rivulet of fresh wa- 
ter. We found the flood here set very strong to the 
eastward ; and according to our calculation, it flows 
at the full and change -of the mooa about twelve 
_ o'clock. We found the variation two points east- 
erly. . 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, of Thursday the, 
28th, the wind being between the N.W.and W., with 
fresh gales and squails, we made the signal to weigh, and 
just as we had got the ship over the anchor a violent 
gust brought it home; the ship immediately drove 
‘into shoal water, within two cables’ length of the 
shore, upon which we let go the small bower in four 
‘fathom, and had but three fathom under our stern: 
the stream anchor was carried out with all possible 
expedition, and by applying a purchase to the cap- 
stern the ship was drawn towards it : we then heaved 
up both the bower anchors, slipt the stream cable, 
and with the gibb and stay-sails ran out into ten fa- 
thom, and anchored with the best bower exactly in 
the situation from which we had been driven. 

At five o’clock the next morning, the wind being 
_hortherly, and the weather moderate, we weighed 
again, and at seven passed Muscle Bay, which lies 
on the southern shore, about a league to the west- 
ward of Klizabeth’s Bay. At eight we were abreast 
of Bachelor’s River, which is on the north shore, 
about two leagues W. by N. from Elizabeth’s Bay. 
_ At nine we passed St. Jerom’s Sound, the entrance of 
which is about a league from Bachelor’s River: 
when St. Jerom’s Sound was open it bore N.W. We 
then steered W.S.W. by the compass for Cape Quod, 
which is three leagues distant from the southermost 
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point of the sound. Between Elizabeth Bay and 
_ Cape Quod is a reach about four miles over, called 
Crooked Reach. At the entrance of Jerom’s Sound, 
on the north side, we saw three or four fires, and soon 
afterwards perceived two or three canoes paddling 
after us. At noon Cape-Quod bore W.S.W. W., 
distant four or five miles, and soon after, having light: 
airs and calms, we drove to the eastward with the 
flood tide; in the mean time the canoes came up, and 
after having paddled about us some time, one of them 
had the resolution to come on board. The canoe 
was of bark, very ill made, and the people on board, 
which were four men, two women, and a boy, were 
the poorest wretches I had ever seen. They were all 
‘naked, except a stinking seal skin that was thrown 
loosely over their shoulders; they were armed, how- 
ever, with bows and arrows, which they readily gave 
me in return for a few beads and other trifles. The - 
arrews were made of a reed, and pointed with a green 
stone: they were about two feet long, and the bows 
were three feet : the cord of the bow was the dried gut 
of some animal. In the evening we anchored abreast 
of Bachelor’s River, in fourteen fathom. ' The en- 
trance of the river bore N. by E., distant one mile; 
and the northermost point of Saint Jerom’s Sound 
W.N.W., distant three miles. About three quarters 
of a mile eastward of Bachelor’s River is a shoal, 
upon which there is not more than six feet water when 
the tide is out: it is distant about half a mile from 
the shore, and may be known by the weeds that are 
upon it.’ The tide flows here, at the full and change 
of the moon, about oneo’clock. Soon after we were 
at anchor several Indians came on board us, and I 
made them all presents of beads, ribbands, and other ° 
trifles, with which they appeared to be greatly de- 
lighted. This visit I returned by going on shore 
among them, taking only a few people with me in 
_my jolly-boat, that | might not alarm them by num. 
bers. They received us with great expressions of kind- 
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“ness, and to make us welcome, they brought us some 
berries which they had gathered for that purpose, and 
which, with a few muscles, seem to be a principal 
part, if not the whole, of their subsistence. 

At five o’clock, in the morning of the 2d, we 
weighed, and towed with the tide; but at ten, having 
no wind, and finding that we drove again to the east- 
aie we anchored with the stream anchor in fifteen 

athom, upon a bank which lies about half. a mile 
from the north shore: after veering about two-thirds 
of a cable we had five-and-forty fathom along-side, 
and still deeper water at a little distance. The 
south point of Saint Jerom’s Sound bore N.N. E., 
distant two miles, and Cape Quod W.S. W., dis- 
tant about cight miles. From the south point of 
Saint Jerom’s Sound, to Cape Quod is three leagues, 
- in the direction of S,W. by W. ‘The tides in this 
reach are exccedingly strong, though very irregu- 
lar: we found them set to the eastward from nine 
o’clock in the morning till five o’clock the next 
morning; and the other four hours, from five to 
nine, they set to the westward. At twelve o’clock at 
night it began to blow very hard at W.N.W., and 
at two in the morning the ship drove off the bank : 
we immediately hove the anchor up, and found both 
the flukes broken off: till three o’clock we had no 
ground, and then we drove into sixteen fathom, at 
the entrance of Saint Jerom’s Sound; as it still blew 
a storm, we immediately let go the best bower, and 
veered to half a cable. The anchor brought the ship 
up at so critical a moment that we had but five fa- 
‘thom, and even that depth was among breakers. We 
let go the small bower under foot, and at five, finding 
the tide set to the westward, and the weather more 
moderate, we got up both the anchors, and kept 
working to windward. At ten we found the tide 
_ setting again strongly to the eastward, and we there~ 
fore sent the boat back to seek foran anchoring- place, 
which she-found in a bay on the north share, about 
| G3 
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four miles to the eastward of Cape Quod, and a little 
way within some small islands: we endeavoured to 
get into this bay, but the tide rushed out of it with 
such violence that we found it impossible; and at 
noon bore away for York Road, at the entrance of 
Bachelor’s River, where we anchored about an hour 
afterwards. | cs 

At six o’clock the next morning we weighed, and 
worked with the tide, which set the same as the day 
before, but we could not gain an anchoring-place, so. 
that at noon we bore away for York Road again. [I 
took this opportunity to go up Bachelor’s River in 
my jolly boat as high as I could, which was about 
four miles: in some places I found it very wide and 
deep, and the water was good, but near the mouth 
it is so shallow at low water, that even a small boat 
cannot get into it. 5 

At six o’clock on the 5th we weighed again, and at 
eight, it being stark calm, we sent the boats a-head 
to tow; at eleven, however, the tide set so strong from 
the westward, that we could not gain the bay on the 
north shore, which the boat had found for us on the 4th, 
and which was an excellent harbour, fit to receive five 
or six sail: we were therefore obliged to anchor upon 
a bank, in forty-five fathom, with the stream anchor, 
Cape Quod bearing W.S. W., distant five or six 
miles, the south point of the island that lies to the 
east of the cape, being just in one with the pitch of 
it, and a remarkable stone patch on the north shore 
bearing N. 4 W., distant half a mile. Close to the 
shore here the depth of water was seventy-five fa- 
thom. As soon as we were at anchor, I sent an offi. 
cer to the westward to Jook out for a harbour, but 
he did not succeed. It was calm the rest of the day, 
and all night, the tide setting to the eastward from the 
time we anchored till six o’clock the next morning, 
when we weighed, and were towed by the boats to 
the westward. At eight afresh breeze sprung up at 
W,S.W. and W, ; andatnoon Cape Quod bore EK. by 5. 
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at the distance of about five miles. In thissituation J 
sent the boats out again to look for an anchoring. 
place; and about noon, by their direction, we an. 
chored in a little bay on the south shore, opposite to 
Cape Quod, in five-and-twenty fathom, with very 
good ground. A smail rocky isiand bore W. by N., 
at the distance of about two cables’ length, the east- 


ermost point E. $ S., and Cape Quod N.E. by - 


N., distant about three miles: in this place we had 
shell-fish of various kinds in great plenty. The Ta. 
mar, not being able to work up to us, anchored 
about two o’clock in the bay on the north shore, 
about six miles to the eastward of Cape Quod, which 
has been merttioned already. During the night it was 


stark calm; but in the morning, having little airs of | 


avind westerly, L weighed about eight o’clock, and 
worked with the tide. At noon Cape Quod bore E. 
by S., distant between two and three leagues, and 
Cape Monday, which is the westermost land in 
sight on the south shore, W. by'N., distant about 
ten or eleven leagues. This‘ part of the streight lies 
W,N.W.2iW. by the compass, and is but four miles 
Over; so that the craggy mountains which bound it 
on each side, towering above the clouds, and covered 
with everlasting snow, give it the most dreary and de. 
solate appearance that can be imagined. ‘The tides 


here are not very strong; the ebb sets to the west. . 


ward, but with an irregularity for whieh it is very 
dificult to account. About one o’clock the Tamar 
anchored in the bay on the sonth shore, opposite to 
Cape Quod, which we had just left, and we conti- 
nhued working to windward till seven in the evening, 
when we anchored in a smaii bay on the north shore, 
about five leagues to the westward of Cape Quod, 
with very good ground. This bay may be knowz by two 
large rocks that appear above water, and a Jow point 
which makes the east part of the bay. ‘The anchor. 
ing-place is between the two rocks, the eastermost 
bearing N.E.4K., distant about two cables’ length, 


patel ad 
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and the westermost, ‘which is near the point, 
W.N.W. 4-W., at about the same distance: there 
is also a small rock which shows itself among the 
weeds at low water, and bears E. % N., distant about © 
two cables’ length. If there are more ships than 
one, they may anchor farther out in deeper water. 
During the night it was calm, and the weather be. 
came very foggy; bat about ten in the morning it 
cleared up, and I went onshore. I found abundance | 
of shell-fish, but saw no traces of people. In the, 
afternoon, while the people were filling water, I 
went up a deep lagoon, which lies just round the; 
westermost rock: at the head of it I found a very: 
fine fall of water, and on the east side several little: 
coves, where ships of the greatest draught may lie ini 
perfect security, We saw nothing else worthy off 
notice, and therefore, having filled our boat with: 
very large muscles, we returned. ea 

At seven o’clock the next morning, we weighed and! 
towed out of the bay, and at eight, saw the Tamarr 
very far astern, steering after us. At noon, we had! 
little wind at E.N.E. but at five o’clock, it shifted to! 
W.N.W. and blew fresh. At six, we were abreast! 
of Cape Monday, and at six the next morning, Capes 
Upright bore E. by S. distant three leagues. Froma 
Cape Monday to Cape Upright, which are both ont 
the south shore, and distant from cach other aboutt 
five leagues, the course is W. by N. by the compass ss 
the shore on each side is rocky, with broken ground. , 
At about half an hour after seven, wo had a veryy 
hard squall, and the weather being then exceedinglyy 
thick, we suddenly perceived a reef ef rocks closee 
under our lee bow, upon which the sea broke veryy 
high: we had but just timeto tack clear of them,), 
and if the ship had missed stays, every soul ona 
board must inevitably have perished. ‘These. rockss 
lie at a great distance from the south shore, and aree 
about three leagues to. the north of .Cape. Uprights. 
At nine, the weather cleared a little, and we saw the 
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entrance of Long Reach, upon which we bore away, 
keeping nearest the south shore, in hopes of finding 
an anchoring-place. At ten we had strong gales and 
thick weather, with hard rain; and at noon we were 
again abreast of Cape Monday, but could find no 
anchoring-place, which, hewever, we continued to 
Seek, still steering along the south shore, and were 
soon after joined by the Tamar, who had been six 
or seven leagues to the eastward of us ail night.. At 
six in the evening we anchored in a deep bay, about 
three leagues to the eastward of Cape Monday: we 
let go the anchor in five-and-twenty fathom, near an 
island in the bottom of the bay; but before we could 
-bring up the ship we were driven off, and the anchor 
took the ground in about fifty fathom. The extreme 
points of the bay bore from N. W. to N. E. by E.,_ 
and the island W. 1S. : we veered to.a whole cable. 
and the anchor was about a cable’s length from the 
nearest shore. In the night we had fresh gales west- 
erly, with sudden squalls and hard rain; but in the 
morning the weather became more moderate, though 
it was still thick, and the rain continued. As a great 
swell set into this place, and broke very high upon 
the rocks, near which we lay, 1 got up the ane | 
chor, and warped the ship to a bank where the Ta- 
mar was riding: we let go eur anchor in fourteen fa- 
thom, and moored with the stream anchor to the east. 
ward in forty-five fathom. In the bottom of this 
bay there is a bason, at the entrance of which there 
is but three fathom and an half at low water, but 
withia there is ten fathom, and room enough for six 
or seven sail to lie where no wind can hurt them. 

We continued here till Friday the 15th, and du- 
ring all that time had one continued storm, with im- 
penetrable fogs and incessant rain. On the 12th I 
seut out the boat with an officer to look for harbours 
on the southern shore: the boat was absent till the 
‘14th, and then returned, with an account that there 
were ‘five bays between the ship’s station and Cape 


i] 
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Upright, where we might anchor in great safety.. 
The officer told me that near Cape Upright he had] 
fallen in with afew Indians, who had given him aa 
dog, and that one of the women had offered him as 
child which was sucking at her breast. It is scarcelyy 
necessary to say that he refused it; but the offerr 
seems to degrade these poor forlorn savages moree 
than any thing in their appearance or manner off 
life: it must be a strange depravity of nature thatt 
leaves them destitute of affection for their offypring,, 
or a most deplorable situation that impresses necessia« 
ties upon them by which it is surmounted. Somee 
hills which, when we first came to this place; had noo 
snow upon them, were now covered, and the winterr 
of this dreary and inhospitable region seemed to hayee 
set in at once: the poor seamen not -only sufferedd 
much by the cold, but had scarcely ever a dry threadd 
about them: 1 therefore distributed among the crews: 


of both the ships, not excepting the officers, twoo 


bales of a thick woollen stuff, called fearnought,, 
which is provided by the government, so that everyy 
body on board had now a warm jacket, which at thiss 
time was found both comfortable and salutary. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the 15th ‘wee 
weighed and made sail, and at three o’clock in the afd: 


_ternoon we were once more abreast of Cape Mon+ 


day, and at five we anchored in a bay on the east sidde 
of it. The pitch of the cape bore N. W., distant hallilf 
a mile, and the extreme points of the bay.from E. tco 
N. by W. We lay at about half a cable’s length 
from the nearest shore, which was a low island be 
tween the ship and the cape. - 
At six o’clock the next morning we weighed, ang 
found that the palm was gone from the small bower 
anchor, ‘The wind was at W. N.W. with hard rain} 
at eight o’clock, we found a strong current setting mi 
to the eastward, and at noon, Cape Monday bor 
W.N.W. distant two miles.~ The Tamar being té 
windward of us, fetched into the bay, and anchore 
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again. We continued to lose ground upon every 
tack, and therefore, at two o’clock, anchored upon 
the southern shore in sixteen fathom, about five miles 
to the eastward of Cape Monday. At three, how. 
ever, | weighed again, for the boat having sounded 
round the ship, found the ground rocky. The wind 
was N.W. with hard rain, and we continued working 
all the rest of ‘the day,.and all night, every man on 
board being upon deck the whole time, and every one 
wet to the skin, forthe rain, or rather sheets of wa- 
ter that came down, did not cease a moment. 

_ In the morning, we had again the mortification to 
find that, notwithstanding all our labour, we had 
lost ground upon every tack, in consequence of the 
current, which continued to sect with great force to 
the eastward. At eight o’clock, we bore away, and 
at nine, anchored in the same bay from which we 
sailed on the 15th, 

The wind continued W. and W.N.W. without 
any tide to the westward, all the 18th and 19th, and 
the weather was exceedingly bad, with hard squalls 
and heayyrain. In the mean time I had Sent an officer 
with a boat to sound a bay on the north shore, but 
he found no anchorage in it. On. the 20th, at six 
o’clock in the morning, a hard squall coming on, the 
ship drove, and brought the anchor off. the bank into 
forty fathom, but by heaving up the bower, and car- 
rying out the kedge anchor, we got the ship on the 
bank again. At eight, the day following, though 
the wind was from W.N.W. to S.W, we weighed, 
and once more stood out of the bay; the current 
still set very strongly to the eastward, but at noon, 
we found that we had gained about a mile and a half 
in a contrary direction. The wind now became va- 
riable, from 5. W. to N. W., and at five in the after- 
noon the ship had gained about four miles to the 
westward ; but not being able to find an anchoring. 
place, and the wind dying away, we drove again 
very fast to the eastward with the current. At Six, 
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however, we anchored in forty fathom, with very 
good ground, in a bay about two miles to the west. 
ward of that from which we sailed in the morning. A 
swell rolled in here all night, so that our situation 
was by no means desirable, and therefore, although 
the wind wasstill at W.S. W., we weighed and made 
sail about eight o’clock the next day : we had like- 
wise incessant rain, so that the people were conti- 
nually wet, which was a great aggravation of their 
fatigue; yet they were still cheerful, and, what was 
yet less to be expected, still healthy. This day, to our 

great joy, we found the current setting to the west. 
ward, and we gained ground very fast. At six in the 

evening we anchored in the bay on the east side of 
Cape Monday, where the Tamar Jay in eighteen fa- 

thom, the pitch of the cape bearing W. by N., dis- 

tant half a mile. We found this place very safe, 

the ground being excellent, and there being room 
enough for two or three ships of the line to moor. 


—— a 
CHAP. VII. 


The Passage from Cape Monday, in the Streight of — 
Magellan, into the South Seas ; with some genc- — 
ral Remarks on the Navigation of that Streight. — 


Ar eight the next morning we. weighed, and soon 
after we made sail opened the South Sea, from which 
such a swell rolled in upon us as I have seldom seen. ' 
At four o’clock in the afternoon we anchored ing 
very good bay, with a deep sound at the bottom, by 
which it may be known, about a league to the east. 
ward of Cape Upright, in fourteen fathom. The ex- 
treme point of the bay bore from N. W. to N.E.-by 
E., and Cape Upright W. N.W., about a cable's) 
1 ngth to the eastward of a low. island which makes 
the bay. | 
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At three o’clock in the morning of the 24th I sent 

‘a boat, with an officer from each ship, to look for 

anchoring-places to the westward; but at four in the 

afternoon they returned without having been able te 
get round Cape Upright. 

The next morning I sent the hate again to the 
westward, and about six in the evening they return- 
ed, haniag been about four leagues, and found two 
anchoring-places, but neither of them were very 
good. We made sail, however, about eight in the 
- forenoon of the next day, and at three Cape Upright 
bore E.$. E., distant about three leagues, a remark. 
able cape on the north shore at the same time bear. 
ing N.&. distant four or five miles. This cape, 
which is very lofty and steep, lies N. N. W. by com. 
pass from Cape Upright, at the distance of about . 
three leagues. ‘The south shore in this place had a 
very bad appearance, many sunken rocks lying about 
it to a considerable distance, upon which the sea 
breaks very high. At four the weather became very 
thick, and in less than half an hour we’saw the south 
shore at the distance of about a mile, but could get’ 
no anchoring-place; we therefore tacked, andstood 
over to the north shore. At half an hour after six I 
made the Tamar’s signal to come under our stern, 
.and ordered her to keep ahead of us all night, and to 
show lights, and fire a gun every time she changed 
her tack. At seven it cleared up for a moment, just - 
to show us the north shore, bearing W. by N.; we . 
tacked immediately, and at eight the wind shifted 
from N.N.W. to W.N.W., “and blew with great 
violence. Our situation was now very alarming ; 
the storm. increased every minute, the weather was 
extremely thick, the rain seemed to threaten another 
deluge, we had a long dark night before us, we were 
in a narrow channel, and: surrounded on every side 
by rocks and breakers. We attempted to clew up 
the mizen-topsail, but before this service could bedone 
_ it was blown all to rags: we then brought to, with the 
VOL. IIT. H 
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main and fore.topsail close reefed, and upon the cap; 

keeping the ship’s head to the south-west; but there ~ 
being a prodigious sea, it broke over us so often that 

the whole deck was almost continually under water. 

- At nine, by an accidental breaking of the fog, we 
saw the high cape on the north shore that has been 
Just mentioned, bearing east, at about a mile dis- 
tance, but had entirely lost sight of the Tamar. At 
half an hour after three in the morning we suddenly 
perceived ourselves close to a high land on the south 
shore, upon which we wore, aid brought to to the 
northward. The gale still continued, if possible, with 
increasing violence, and the rain poured down in 
torrents, so that we were, in a manner, immersed in 
water, and expected every moment to be among the 
breakers. ‘The long wished-for day at length broke, 
but the weather was still so thick that no land was to 
be seen, though we knew it could not be far distant, _ 
till after six, when we saw the south shore at about 
the distance of two miles; and soon after, to dur > 
great satisfaction, we saw the ‘Famar: at this time 
Cape Monday boreS. E. distant about four miles, and 
the violence of the gale not abating we bore away. 

“About seven both ships came to an anchor in the bay 
which lies to the eastward of Cape Monday, not. 
withstanding the sea that rolled in ; for we were glad 
to get anchorage any where. We had now been twice 
within four leagues of Tuesday’s Bay, at the western 
entrance of the streight, and had been twice driven 
back ten or twelve leagues by such storms as we had 
now just experienced. When the season is so far ad- 
vanced as it was when we attempted the passage of 
this streight, it is a most difficult and dangerous un- 
dertaking, as it blows a hurricane incessantly night 
and day, and the rain is as violent and constant as 
the wind, with such fogs as often render it impossible 
to discover any object at the distance of twicethe ship’s 
length. This day our best bower cable being quite 
rubbed to pieces, we cutit into junk, and bent a new » 
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one, which we rounded with old rigging eight fathom 
from the anchor. eee 
In the afternoon of the day following, the Tamar 
parted a new best bower cable, it being cut by the 
rock, and drove over to the east side of the bay, 


where she was brought up at avery little distance | 


from some rocks, against which she must otherwise 
have been dashed to pieces. ae 
At seven o’clock in the morning of the 29th we 


weighed, and found our small bower cable very much 


_Ttubbed by the foul ground, so that we were obliged 
to cut no less than six-and-twenty fathom of it off, 
and bend it again. In about half an hour the Ta- 
mar, being very near the rocks, and not being able 
to purchase her anchor, made signals of distress. I 
was therefore obliged to stand into the bay again, 
and having anchored, I sent hawsers on board the 
‘Tamar, and heaved her up while she purchased her 
anchor, after which we heaved her to windward, and 
at noon, being got into a proper birth, she anchored 
again. We continued in our station all night, and 
the next morning a gale came on at W. N. W., which 
was still more violent than any that had preceded it; 
the water was torn up all round us, and carried much 
higher than the masts heads, adreadful sea‘at the same 
time rolling in; so that, knowing the ground to be 
foul, we were in constant’ apprehension of parting 
our cables, in which case we must have been almost 
instantly dashed to atems against the rocks that were 


just to leeward of us, and upon which the sea broke. 
with inconceivable fury, and a noise not less loud | 


than thunder. We lowered all the main and fore- 
yards, let go the small bower, veered a cable and an 
half on the best bower, and having bent the sheet ca. 
ble, stood by the anchor all the rest of the day, and 
till midnight, the sea often breaking half-way up our 
main shrouds. About one in the morning the wea- 
ther became somewhat more moderate, but continued 
#o be very dark, rainy, and tempestuous, till mid- 
| ug 
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night, when the wind shifted te the S$. W., and soon 

afterwards it became comparatively calm and Clear. 
The next morning, which was the Ist of April, we 


had a stark calm, with now and then some light airs — 


from the eastward; but the weather was again thick 
with hard rain, and we found’ a current setting 


strongly to the eastward. At four o’clock we gotup 


the lower yards, unbent the sheet cable, and weighed — 


thé small bower; at eight we weighed the best bower, 
and found the cable very much rubbed in several 


places, which we considered as a great misfortune, it~ 


being a fine new cable, which never had been wet be. — 


fore. At eleven we hove short on the stream anchor ; 
‘but soon after, it being calm, and a thick fog com- 
ing on with hard rain, we veered away the stream ca- 


ble, and with a warp to the Tamar, heayed the ship 
upon the bank again, and let go the small bower in 


two and-twenty fathom. 


At six in the evening we had strong gales at 
W.N.W., with violent squalls and much rain, and 


continued ‘in our station till the morning of the 3d, 
when I sent the Tamar’s boat, with an officer from 
cach ship, to the westward, in search of anchoring- 
places on the south shore; and at the same time 4 


sent my own cutter with an officer to seek anchor.—_ 


ing-places on the north shore. 


The cutter returned the next morning at six o’clock, 


having been about five leagues to the westward upon 
the north shore, and found two anchoring-places. 


The officer reported, that having been on shore, he » 


had fallen in with some Indians, who had with them | 


a canoe of a construction very different from any 


that they had seen in the streight before; this vessel 


consisted of planks sewed together, but all the others. 


were nothing more than the bark of large trees, tied 


together at the ends, and kept open by. short pieces 
of wood, which were thrust in transversely between 
the two sides, like the boats which children make of * 
a bean shell. The people, he said, were the nearest, 
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to brutes in their manner and appearance of any he 
had seen: they were, like some which we had met 
with before, quite naked, notwithstanding the severity 
of the weather, except na of a seal shin which was 
thrown over their shoulders; and they eat their food, 
which was such as no other animal but a hog mond 
touch, without any dressing: they had with them a 
darge piece of whale blubber, which stunk intolera-_ 
bly, and one of them tore it in pieces with his teeth, 
and gave it about to the rest, who devoured it vith 
_ the voracity of a wild beast. They did not however 
look upon what they saw in the possession of our 

people with indifference; for while one of them was 
asleep they cut off the hinder part of his jacket with 
a sharp flint, which they use as a knife. 

About eight o’clock we made sail, and found little 
orno current. At noon Cape Upright bore W.S. W., 
distant three leagues; and at six in the evening we 
anchored in the bay, on the southern shore, which 
lies about a league to the eastward of the cape, and 
had fifteen bthas water. * : 

While we were lying here, and taking in wood and 
water, seven or eight Indians in a canoe came round 
the western point ‘of the bay, and having landed op. 
posite to the ship, made a fire. We ravited them to 
come on board by all ‘the signs we could devise, but 

without success ; | therefore took the jolly boat, and 
went on shore to them. I introduced myself Dy” 
making them presents of several trifles, with which 
they seemed to be much gratified, and we became very 
intimate in a few minutes: after we. had spent some 
time together I sent away my people in the boat for 
some bread, and remained on shore with them alone. 

When the boat returned with the bread, [ divided if 
among them, and I remarked with equal ‘pleasare and 
surprise, that if a bit of the biscuit happened to fall, 

not ene of them offered to touch it till 1 gave my 
consent. In the mean time some of my people were 

Hs 
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cutting a little grass for two or three sheep which I 

had still left on board, and at length the Indians 
perceiving what they were doing, ran immediately, 
and tearing up all the weeds they could get, carried 
them to the boat, which ina very short time was 
filled almost up to her gunwale. I was much grati- — 
fied by this token of theit good-will, and-I could — 
perceive that they were pleased with the pleasure that: 
I expressed upon the occasion: they had indeed 
taken such a fancy to us, that when I returned on— 
board the boat, they all got into their canoe, and - 
followed me. When we came near the ship, how. 
ever, they stopped, and gazed at her as if held in sur. ~ 
prise by a mixture of astonishment and terror; but — 
at last, though not without some difficulty, T pre. 
_vailed upon four or five of them to venture on board. 

As soon as they entered the ship I made them several 
presents, and in a very little time they appeared to be 
perfectly at ease. As L was very desirous to enter- 
tain them, one of the midshipmen played upon the 
violin, and some of my people danced; at this they 
were so much delighted, and so impatient to show 
their gratitude, that one of them went over the ship’s 


_ side into the canoe, and fetched up a seal skin bag of —— 


red paint, and immediately smeared the fiddler’s face 
all over with it: he was very desirous to pay me the 
same compliment, which however | thought fit to de. 
cline; but he made many very vigorous efforts to get 
the better of my modesty, andit was not withoutsome — 
difficulty that I defended myself from receiving the - 
honour he designed me in my own despight. After — 
having diverted and entertained them several hours, 1 
intimated that it would “be proper for them to go on 
shore; but their attachment was such, that it was by 
no means an easy matter to get them out of the ship. — 
Their canoe was not of bark, but of planks sewed 
together. 

‘On Sunday the seventh, at six o’clock in the morn. — 
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ing, we weighed, with a moderate breeze at E. N. E. 
and fine weather. At seven we were abreast of Cape 
Upright, and at noon it bore E.S. E., distant four 
leagues: soon after we tried the current, and found 
it set to the eastward at the rate of a knot and an 
haifan hour. At three it fell calm, and the current 
driving us to the eastward very fast, we dropped an 
anchor, which before it took the ground was in one 
hundred and twenty fathom. 
_ This day, and not before, the Tamar’s boat return- 
ed from the westward: she had been within two or 
_three leagues of Cape Pillar, and- had found several 
~ very good anchoring-places on the south shore. 
_ At one o’clock the next morning, having a fresh 
gale at west, we weighed, notwithstanding the wea- 
ther was thick, and made sail; at eleven it blew very 
hard, with violent rain and a great sea, and as we per- 
ceived that we rather lost than gained ground, we 
stood in for a bay on the south shore, about four 
leagues to the westward of Cape Upright, and an- 
-chored in twenty fathom: the ground was not good, 
but in other respects this was one of the best har. 
bours that we had met with in the streight, for it was 
‘impossible that any wind should hurt us. There being 
less wind in the afternoon, and it inclining a little to 
wards the south, we unmoored at two, and at four the 
wind having thencomeround to theS. $. E., and beinga 
moderate breeze, we weighed and steered to the west- 
ward: wemadeabout two leagues and an half, but night 
then coming on, we anchored, not without great dif- 
ficulty, in a very good bay on the south shore in 
twenty fathom. As very violent gusts came from the 
_jJand, we were very near being driven off before we 
could let go an anchor, and if we had not at last suc- 
cecded we must have passed a dreadful night in the 
etreight; for it blew an hurricane from the time we 
came to an anchor till the morning, with violent 
rain, which was sometimes intermingled with snow. 
At six o’clock, the wind being still fresh and 
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squally at S.S. E.we weighed and steered W. by N. 
along the south shore. At eleven, we were abreast 
of Cape Pillar, which by compass is about fourteen 
leagues W.2N. from Cape Upright. Cape Pillar 
may be known by a large gap upon the top, and 
when it bears W.S. W. an island appears off it which 
has an appearance somewhat like a hay-stack, and 
about which lie several rocks. The streight to the 
eastward of the Cape is between seven and eight 
leagues over; the land on each side is of a moderate 
height, but it is lowest on the north shore, the south 
Shore being much the boldest, though both are craggy 
and broken. Westminster Island is nearer to the 
north than the south shore; and, by the compass, 
lies N. E. from Cape Pillar, The land on the north 
shore, near the west end of the streight, makes in 
many islands and rocks, upon which the sea breaks — 
in a tremendous manner. ‘The land about Cape Vic. 
tory is distant from Cape Pillar about ten or eleven 
leagues, in the direction of N. W. by N. From the 
the Cape westward, the coast trends $.S. W. 4 W. 
to Cape Deseada, a low point, off which lie innu- 
‘merable rocks and breakers. About four leagues 


W.S.W. from Cape Deseada lie some dangerous 


rocks, called by Sir John Narborough the Judges, 
upon which a mountainous surf always breaks with 


inconceivable fury. Four small islands, called the — : 


Islands of Direction, are distant from Cape Pillar 
about eight leagues, in the direction of N. W. by W. 
When we were off this cape it was stark calm; but 
I never saw such a swell as rolled in here, nor such — 
a surge as broke on each shore. I expected every 
moment that the wind would spring up from its usual 
quarter, and that the best which could happen to 
aus would be to be driven many leagues up the streight 
again. Contrary however to all expectation, a fine 
steady gale sprung up at 8. E. to which I spread all — 
the sail that it was possible for the ship to bear, and — 
ran off from this frightful and desolate coast at the — 
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fate of nine miles an hour; so that by eight o’clock 
in the evening we had left it twenty. leagues behind 
us. And now. to make the ship as stiff as possible, 


A knocked down our after bulk-head, and got two 


_of the boats under the half-deck, I also placed my 
twelve oared cutter under the boom; so that we had 
nothing upon the skids but the jolly-boat; and the 
alteration which this made in the vessel is incon. 
ceivable: for the weight of the boats upon the skids 
made her crank, and in a great sea they were also in 
_ danger of being Tost. 

it it probable, that whoever shall read this account 
of the difficulties and dangers which attended our pas- 
sage through the Streight of Magellan, will conclude, 
that it ought never to be attempted again; but that 
all ships which shall hereafter sail a western course 
from Europe into the south seas ought to go round 
Cape Horn, I, however, who have been twice 
round Cape Horn, am of a different opinion. I 
think that at a proper season of the year, not only 
a single vessel, but a large,squadron might pass the 
streight in less. than three weeks; and I think, to 
take the proper season, they should be at the east- 
ern entrance some time in the month of December. 
One great advantage of this passage, is the facility 
with which fish is almost every where to be procured, 
with wild celery, scurvy-grass, berries, and many 
other vegetables in great abundance; for to this [ 
impute the healthiness of my ship’s company, not a 
single man being affected with the scurvy in the 
slightest degree, nor upon the sick list for any other 
disorder, notwithstanding the hardship and labour 
which they endured in the passage, which cost us se- 
ven weeks and two days, as we entered the streight 
on Sunday the 17th of February, and quitted it on 
Tuesday the 9th of April. Wood and water are 
also to be procured almost at every anchoring-place 
beyond Fresh Water Bay. Our sufferings I ‘impute 
wholly to our passing the streight just as the sun ap. 
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proached the equinox, when, in this high latitude, 
the worst weather was to be expected; and indeed 
the weather we had was dreadful beyond all de- 
scription. | 


| 
CHAP. VIII. 


Lhe Run from the Western Entrance of the Streight 
of Magellan, to the Islands of Disappointment. 


Havine cleared the streight, we pursued our course 
to the westward, as appears by the track in the chart, 
till Friday, April the 26th, when we discovered the 
island of Masafuero, bearing W. NN. W.2 W. distant 
about sixteen leagues; but as to the northward it 
was hazy, the island of Don Juan Fernandes was — 
not insight. During this run, the variation had gra- 
dually decreased from 22° to 9° 36’ E. 

We bore away for Masafuero, and at sun-set, being 
within about seven leagues of it, we brought to, and 
afterwards kept the wind all night. At day-break 
the next day, we bore away again for the island, at 
the same time sending an officer, with a boat from 
each ship, to sound the eastern side of it. About 
, noon, the middle of the island bore W. distant about 
_ three miles, and as I saw the boats run along the 
shore, without being able to land any where for the 
surf, I bore down to the north part of the island, off 
which a reef runs for the distance of about two miles, 
_ and lay by for them. This island is very high, and 
the greater part of it is covered with wood; but to- 
wards the north end, where I lay, some spots seemed 
to have been cleared, upon which great numbers of 
goats were feeding, and they had a green and pleasant 
appearance. When the boats returned, the officer 
informed me that he had found a bank, on the east 
side of the island nearest to the south point, at a con. 
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siderable distance from the shore, where we might 
anchor, and opposite to which there was a fine fall of 
fresh water ; but near the north point, he said, he could 
find no anchorage. The boats brought off a great 
quantity of very fine fish, which they had caught with 
hook and line near the shore; and as soon as we had 
taken them on board, which was late in the after. 
noon, we made sail, and worked to windward in the 
night. Boake | Pres 
_ At seven o’clock in the morning, we anchored 
with the small bower, on the bank which the boats 
had discovered, in twenty-four fathom; with black 
sandy ground. ‘The extreme points bore from S. to 
N.W, and the fall of water bore S.S. W. distant 
about a mile from the ship’s station. This part of 
the island lies north and south, and is about four 
miles long: the soundings are very regular, from 
twenty to fifteen fathom, within two cables’ length 
of the shore. Soon after we werecome toan anchor, 
I sent out the boats to endeavour to get some wood 
and water, but as I observed the shore to be rocky, 
and a surf to break with great violence upon it, I 
ordered all the men to put on cork jackets, which 
had been sent with us to be made use of upon such 
occasions. By the help of these jackets, which not 
only assisted the men in swimming, but prevented 
their being bruised against the rocks, we got off a 
considerable quantity of water and wood, which, 
withont such assistance, we could not have done: 
there was, however, another species of danger. here, 
against which cork jackets afforded no defence, for 
the sea abounded with sharks of an enormous size, 
which, when they saw a man in the water, would 
dart into the very surf to seize him: our people, 
however, happily escaped them, though they were 
many times very near: one of them, which was up- 
wards of twenty feet long, came close to one of the 
boats that was watering, and having seized a large 
scal, instantly devoured it at one mouthful; and I 
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myself saw another of nearly the same size, do. the — 
same thing under the ship’s stern. Our people killed 
and sent off several of the goats, which we thoughtas 
as good the best venison in England; and I observed, 
that one of them appeared to have been caught and 
marked, its right ear being slit ina manner that could 
not have happened: by accident. We had also fish in 
such plenty, that one boat would, with hooks and 
lines, catch, in a few hours, as much as would serve a’ 
large ship’s company two days: they were of various 
sorts, all excellent in their kind, and many of them 
weighed from twenty to thirty pounds. 

This evening, the surf running very high, the gun. 
ner and one of the seamen who were on shore with 
the waterers, were afraid to venture off, and the boat 
therefore, when she came on board the last time, left — 
them behind her. 

The next day we found a more convenient water- 
ing-place, about a mile and a half to the northward 
of the ship, and about the middle-way between the 
north and south points of the island, there being at , 
this place less surf than where the boats first went on | 
shore. ‘he tide here set twelve hours to the north. 
ward, and twelve to the southward, which we found © 
very convenient, for as the wind was southerly, with 
agreat swell, the boats could not otherwise have got on | 
board with their water. We got off ten tons of wa- — 
ter from the new watering-place, this day, and in the — 
afternoon, I sent a boat to fetch off the gunner and 
seaman, who had been left on shore at the old wa- . 
tering-place, the night before; but the surf was still | 
so great, that the seaman, who could not swim, -was) 
afraid to venture: he was therefore again left behind, , 
and the gunner staid with him. | 

As soon as this was reported to me, I sent another! 
boat to inform them that as, by the appearances of! 
the weather, there was reason to believe it would! 
soon blow hard, { was afraid I might be driven offf 
the bank in the night, the consequence ef which 
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would be that they must be left behi:d upon the 
island. When the boat came to the surf, the people 
on board delivered my message, upon which the 
gunner swam through the surf, and got on board 
her; but the seaman, though he had a cork jacket 
on, said he was sure he should be drowned if he at. 
tempted to get off to the boat, and that, chusing 
rather to die a natural death, he was determined at 
all events to remain upon the island: he then took 
an affectionate leave of the people, wishing them 
all happiness, and the people on board returned his 
_ good wishes. One of the midshipmen, however, just 
as the boat was about to return, took the end of a 
‘rope in his hand, jumped into the sea, and swam 
through the surf to the beach, where poor John still 
continued ruminating upon his situation, in a de. 
jected attitude, and with a most disconsolate length 
of countenance. ‘The midshipman -began to expos. 
tulate with him upon the Strange resolution he had 
taken, and in the mean-time having made a running 
knot in his rope, he dexterously contrived to throw 
it round his body, calling out to his companions in 
the boat, who had hold of the other end of it, to 
haul away; they instantly took the hint, and the 
- poor seceder was very soon dragged through the surf 
into the boat: he had, however, swallowed so great 
a quantity of water, that he was to all appearance 
dead, but being held up’ by the heels, he soon re.- 
covered his speech and motion, and was perfectly 
well the next day. In the evening, I removed Cap- 
tain Mouat from the Tamar, and appointed him 
Captain of the Dolphin, under me; Mr. Cumming, 
my First Lieutenant, | appointed Captain of the 
Tamar, taking Mr. Carteret, her First Lieutenant, — 
on board in his room, and gave. Mr. Kendal, one of 
the mates of the Dolphin, a commission as Second 
Lieutenant of the Tamar. 

_ On the 30th, at seven o’clock in the morning, we 
t ‘ 
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weighed, aud steered to the northward, along the 
east and north-east side of the island, but could find 
no anchoring-place; we bore away therefore, with 
a fresh gale at S. . and hazy weather, and at noon, 
the middle of the island was distant eight leagues, 
in the direction of S.S. E. I continned to steer N. 
3° W. the next day, and at noon on the 2d of May, 
I changed my course, and steered W. intending, if 
possible, to make the land, which is called Davis’s 
Land in the charts, and is laid down in latitude 27° 
30'S. and about five hundred leagues west of Copiapo 
in Chili; but on the 9th, finding little prospect of 
getting to the westward, in the latitude which I at 
first proposed, being then in latitude 26° 46'S. longi- 
tude 94° 45’ W. and having a great run to make, I 
determined to steer a north-west course till I got the 
true trade-wind, and then to stand to the westward 
till I should fall in with Solomon’s Islands, if any 
such there were, or make some new discovery. 

On the 10th, we saw several dolphins and bonettas 
about the ship, and the next day some straggling 
birds, which were brown on the back and the upper 
part of their wings, and white on the rest of the 
body, with a short beak, and a short pointed tail. 
The variation was now decreased to 4° 45’ E. our 
latitude was 24° 30'S. our longitude 97° 45' W. 

On the 14th, we saw several grampuses, and more 
of the birds which have just been described, so that, — 
imagining we might be near some land, we kept a 
good look-out, but saw nothing. In latitude 23¢ 
2'S. longitude 101° 28’ W. the variation, by azimuth, 
was 3° 20’ KE. Oe 

On the morning of ‘the 16th, we saw two very 
remarkable birds ; they flew very high, were as large 
as geese, and all over as white as snow, except their 
legs, which were black: I now began to imagine — 
that [had passed some land, or islands, which lay 
to the southward of us, for the last night we ob- 
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served, that, although we had generally a great swell 
from that quarter, the water became quite smooth 
for a few hours, after which the swell returned. 

On the 22d, being in latitude 20° 52’ S., longitude 
115° 38’ W. with a faint breeze at E.S. E. we had 
so great a swell from the southward, that we were 
in perpetual danger of our masts rolling over the 
ship’s side, so that I was obliged to haul more to the — 
northward, as well to ease the ship, as in hopes of 
getting the true trade-wind, which we had not yet ; 
and now to my great concern some of my best men 
began to complain of thescurvy. This day for the 
first time, we caught two bonettas; we also saw 
several tropic birds about the ship, and observed that 
they were larger than any we had seen before; their 
whole plumage was white, and they had two long 
feathers in the tail. The variation now had changed 
its direction, and was 19’ W. ; 

On the 26th, we saw two large birds abont the 
ship, which were all black, except the neck and the 
beak, which were white; they had long wings, and 
long feathers in their tail, yét we observed that they 
flew heavily, and therefore imagined that they were 
of a species which did not usually fiy far from the 
shore. I had flattered myself, that, before we had 
run six degrees to the northward of Masafuero, we 
should have found a settled trade-wind to the S. E. 
but the winds still continued to the north, though 
‘we had a mountainous swell from the S. W. Our 
latitude was now 16° 55'S., longitude 127° 55’ W. 
and here the needle, ‘at this time, had no variation. 

On the 28th, we saw two fine large birds about 
the ship, one of which was brown and white, and 
the other black and white; they wanted much to 
settle upon the yards, but the working of the ship 
frighted them. 

On the 3list, the wind shifted from N. by W. to 
N. W. by W. and the number of birds that were 
now about the ship was very great; from these cir.. 

12 
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cumstances, and our having lost the great south-west | 
swell, I imagined some land to be near, and we look. 

ed out for it with great diligence, for our people 

began now to fall down with the scurvy very fast. 

We saw no land however till one o’clock in the 
morning of Friday the 7th of June, when we were 
in latitude 14° 5’ S., longitude’ 144° 58’ W.; and 
observed the variation to be 4° 30'E. After mak- 
ing the land, I hauled upon a wind under an easy 
sail till the morning, and then a low small island 
bore from us W.S. W. at the distance of about two 
leagues. Ina very short time we saw another island 
to windward of us, bearing H. S. E. distant be- 
tween three and four leagues: this appeared to be 
much larger than that which we first discovered, and 
we must have passed very near it in the night. 

I stood for the small island, which as we drew near 
it had a most beautiful appearance ; it was surround. 
ed by a beach of the finest white sand, and within, 
it was covered with tall trees, which extended their 
shade to a great distance, and formed the most de. | 
_dightful groves that can be imagined, without under-— 
wood. We judged this island to be about five miles 
in circumference, and from each end of it we saw a 
spit running out into the sea, upon which the surge ~ 
broke with great fury; there was also a great surf _ 
all round it. We soon perceived that it was in. ~ 
habited ; for many of the natives appeared upon the 
beach, with spears in their hands that were at least — 
sixteen feet long. They presently made several large 
fires, which we supposed to be a signal; for we 
immediately perceived several fires upon the larger _ 
island that was to windward of us, by which we 
knew that also to be inhabited. I sent the boat 
with an officer to look for an anchoring-place, who, © 
to our great regret and disappointment, returned. 
with an account that he had been all round the 
island, aud that no bottom could be found within — 
less than a cable’s length of the shore, which was 


wo 
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surrounded close to the beach with a steep coral 
rock. The scurvy by this time had made dreadful 
havock among us, many of my best men being now 
confined to their hammocks ; the poor wretches who 
were able to crawl upon the deck, stood gazing at 
this little paradise which nature had forbidden them 
to enter, with sensations which cannot easily be con. 
ceived ; they saw cocoa-nuts in great abundance, the 
milk of which is perhaps the most powerful antis. 
‘corbutic in the world: they had reason to suppose 
_that there were limes, bananas, and other fruits which 
are generally found between the tropics: and to 
increase their mortification they saw the shells of 
many turtle scattered about the shore. These re. 
freshments, indeed, for want of which they were 
languishing to death, were as effectually beyond their 
reach as if there had been half the circumference of 
the world between them; yet their being in sight, 
was no inconsiderable increase of the distress which 
they suffered by the want of them. Their situation 
in itself indeed was no worse than it would have been 
if the obstacle to their wishés had been distance, and 
not a reef of rocks; and both being alike isuper. 
able, a being wholly under the influence of reason, 
would, by both, have been equally affected: but 
this is a situation, among many others, that may be 
remarked by a diligent observer, in which reason 
cannot preserve mankind from the power which fancy 
is perpetually exerting to aggravate the calamities of 
life. When I knew the soundings, I could not for- 
bear standing close round the island with the ship, 
though I also knew it was impossible to procure any 
ef the refreshments which it produced. The natives 
ran along the shore abreast of the ship, shouting and 
dancing; they also frequently brandished their long 
spears, and then threw themselves backward, and lay 
a few minutes motionless, as if they had been dead: 
this we understood as a menace that they would kill 
us, if we ventured to go on shore. As we were sail- 
13 
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ing along the coast, we took notice that in one place 
the natives had fixed upright in the sand two spears, 
to the top of which they had fastened several things 
that fluttered in the air, and that some of them were 
every moment kneeling down before them, as we 
supposed, invoking the assistance of some invisible 
Being to defend them against us. While I was thus 
circumnavigating the island with the ship, I sent the 
boats out again to sound, and when they came near 
the shore, the Indians set up one of the most hideous 
yells I had ever heard, pointing at the same time to 
their spears, and poising in their hands large stones 
which they took up from the beach. Our men on 
the contrary made all the signs of amity and good- 
will that they could devise, and at the same time 
threw them bread and many other things, none of 
which they vouchsafed so much as to touch, but with 
great expedition hauled five or six large canoes, 
which we saw lying upon the beach, up into the 
wood. When this was done, they waded into the 
water and seemed to watch for an opportunity of 
laying hold of the boat, that they might drag her on — 
shore: the people on board her, apprehending that 
this was their design, and that if they got them on 
shore they would certainly put them to death, were 
very impatient to be before-hand with them, and 
would fain have fired upon them; but the officer on — 
board, having no permission from me to commit any 
hostilities, restrained them. I should indeed have 
thought myself at liberty to have obtained by force ” 
' the refreshments, for want of which our people were 
dying, if it had been possible to have come to an 


anchor, supposing we could not have made these 


poor savages our friends; but nothing could justify 
the taking away their lives for a mere imaginary or | 
intentional injury, without procuring the least ad- — 
vantage to ourselves. They were of a deep copper 
colour, exceedingly stout and well limbed, and re-~ 
markably nimble and active, for I never saw men 
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run so fast in my life. This island lies in latitude 
14° 5'§., longitude 145°4’ W. from the meridian of 
London. As the boats reported a second time that 
there was no anchoring ground about this island, I 
determined to work up to the other, which was ac. 
cordingly done all the rest of the day and the fol- 
lowing night. 

At six o’ciock in the morning of the 8th, we 
brought to on the west side of it, at the distance of 
about three quarters of a mile fr om the shore, but 
we had no soundings with one hundred and forty fa- 
thom of line. We now perceived several other low 
islands, or rather peninsulas, most of them being 
- joined one to the other by a neck of land, very nar- 
row, and almost level with the surface of the water, 
which breaks high over it. In approaching these 
islands the cocoa-nut trees are first discovered, as 
they are higher than any part of the surface. I sent 
# boat with an officer from each ship to sound the 
lee-side of these islands for an anchoring-place ; and 
as soon as they left the ship, I saw the Indians run 
down to the beach in great numbers, armed with 
long spears and clubs: they kept abreast of the 
boats as they went sounding along the shore, and 
used many threatening gestures to prevent their land. 
ing, I therefore fired a nine pound shot from the 
ship over their heads, upon which they ran into the 
svoods with great precipitation. At ten o’clock the 
boats returned, but could get no soundings close in 
with the surf, which broke very high upon the shore. 
The middle of thiscluster of islands lies in latitude 14° - 
10’ S., longitude 144° 52’ W.; the variation of the 
compass was here 4° 30’ E. 

At half an hour after ten, we bore away and made 
sail to the westward, finding it impossible to procure 
at these islands any refreshment for our sick, whose 
situation was becoming more deplorable every hour, 
and I therefore called them the Islands of Disap- 
pointment. , 
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CHAP. IX. 


The Discovery of King George’s Islands, with a 
Description of them, and an Account of several 
Incidents that happened there. ' : 


Avr half an hour after five o’clock in the after. 
noon of the 9th, we saw land again, bearing W. S. 
W. at the distance of six or seven leagues; and at 
seven we brought to for the night. Inthe morning, 
being within three miles of the shore, we discovered 
itto be a long low island, with a white beach, of a 
pleasant appearance, full of cocoa-nut and other 
trees, and surrounded with a rock of red coral. We 
stood along the north-east side of it, within half a — 
mile of the shore; and the savages, as soon as they 
saw us, made great fires, as we supposed, to alarm 
the distant inhabitants of the island, and ran along 
the beach, abreast of the ships, in great nnmbers, 
armedin the same manner as the natives of the Islands 
of Disappointment. Over the land on this side of 
the island we could see a large lake of salt water, or 
jagoon, which appeared to be two or three leagues 
wide, and to reach within a small distance of the — 
opposite shore. Into this lagoon we saw a small. 
inlet about a league from the south-west point, off 
which we brought to. At this place the natives have 
built a little town, under the shade of a fine grove 
of cocoa-nut trees. I immediately sent off the boats, 
with an officer in each, to sound: but they could 
find no anchorage, the shore being every where as 
stecp as a wall, except at the very mouth of the in- 
Jet, which, was scarcely a ship’s length wide, and 
there they had thirteen fathom, with a bottom of 
coral rock. We stood close in with the ships, and saw 
hundreds of the savages, ranged in very good order, 
and standing up to their waists in water; they were 
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all armed in the same manner as those that we had 
seen at the other islands, and one of them carried a 
piece of mat fastened to the top of a pole, which we 
imagined was an ensign. ‘They made a most hideous 
and incessant noise, and in a short time many large 
canoes came down the lake to join them. Our boats 
were still out, and the people on board them made 
‘all the signs of friendship that they could invent, 
upon which some of the canoes came through the — 
inlet and drew near them. We now began to hope 
that a friendly intercourse might be established ;_ but 
we soon discovered that the Indians had no other 
design than to haul the boats on shore: many of | 
them leaped off the rocks, and swam to them ; and one — 
of them got into that which belonged to the Tamar, 
and in the twinkling of an eye seized a seaman’s 
jacket, and jumping overboard with it, never once 
appeared above water till he was close in shore 
among his companions. Another of them got hold 
of amidshipman’s hat, but not knowing how to take 
it off, he pulled it downward instead of lifting it up ; 
so that the owner had time'to prevent its being taken 
away, otherwise it would probably have disappeared. 
as suddenly as the jacket; our men bore ail this with 
much patience, and the Indians seemed to triumph in 
their impunity. : 
~ About noon, finding there was no anchorage here, 
I bore away and steered along the shore to the wester- 
most point of the island: the boats immediately fol. 
lowed us, and kept sounding close to the beach, but 
could get no ground. 

When we came to the westermost point of this 
island, we saw another, bearing S. W. by W. about 
four leagues distant. We were at this time about a 
Jedgue beyond the inlet where we had left the natives, 
but they were not satisfied with having got rid of us 
quietly; for [now perceived two large double canoes 
sailing after the ship, with about thirty men in each, all 
armed after the manner of their country. The boats 
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were a good way to leeward of us, and the canoes 
passing between the ship and the shore, scemed very 
eagerly to give: them chase. Upon this I made the 
signal for the boats to speak with the canoes, and 
as soon as they perceived it, they turned, and made 
‘towards the Indians, who seeing this, were seized 
with a sudden panic, and immediately hauling down 
their sails, paddled back again at a surprising rate. - 
Our boats however came up with them: but notwith. 
standing the dreadful surf that broke upon the shore, 
the canoes pushed through it, and the Indians imme. 
diately hauled them up upon the beach. Our boats : 
followed them, and the Indians, dreading an invae 
sion of their coast, prepared to defend it with clubs" 
and stones, upon which our men fired, and killed 
two or three of them: one of them received three. 
balls which went quite through his body; yet he 
afterwards took up a large stone, and died in the ac. 
tion of throwing it against his enemy. This man fell 
close to our boats, so that the Indians who remained | 
unhurt did not dare to attempt the carrying off his. 
body, which gave us an opportunity to examine it ;_ 
but they carried off the rest of their dead, and made 


the best of their way back to their companions at the 


inlet. Our boats then returned, and brought off the 
two canoes which they had pursued. One of them 
was thirty-two feet long, ‘and the other somewhat 
less, but they were both of a very curions construc. 
tion, and must have cost those who made them infi. 
nite labour. They consisted of planks exceedingly 
well wrought, and in many places adorned with 
carving; these planks were sewed together, and 


over every seam there was a strip of tortoise-shell, 


very artificially fastened, to keep out the weather: 
their bottoms were as sharp as a wedge, and they 
‘Were very narrow; and therefore two of them were 


joined lateraily together by a couple of strong spars, — 
so that there was a space of about six or eight feet 


between them; a mast was hoisted in each of them, 
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and the sail was spread between the masts : the sail, 
which I preserved, and which is now in my pos. 
sesion, is made of matting, and is as neat a piece of 
work as ever I saw: their paddles were very curi- 
ous, and their cordage was as good and as well lad 
as any in England, though it appeared to be made of 
the outer covering of the cocoa-nut. When these 
véssels sail, several men sit upon the spars which 
hold the canoes together. | 

As the surf which broke very high upon the shore 
rendered it impossible to procure refreshments for 
the sick in this part of the island, I hauled the wind, 
and worked back to the inlet, being determined to 
try once more what could be done there. 

_ I recovered that station in the afternoon, and im. 
mediately sent the boats to sound the inlet again, but 
they confirmed the account which had been made . 
before, that it afforded no anchorage for a ship. 

While the boats were absent, I observed a great num. 

ber of the natives upon the point near the spot where 

we had left them in the morning, and they seemed to 

be very busy in loading a great number of large ca- 

noes which lay close to the beach. As I thought 

they might be troublesome, and was unwilling that 

they should suffer by another unequal contest with 

our people, I fired a shot over their heads, which ' 
produced the effect I intended, for they all disappear- 

ed ina moment, | : 

Just before theevening closed in, our boats landed, 
and got a few cocoa-nuts which they brought off, but 
saw none of the inhabitants. In the night, during 
which we had rain and hard squalls, I stood off aad 
on with the ships, and at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing brought to off the inlet. I immediately sent the 
boats on shore in search of refreshments, and made 
all the men who were not soill of the scurvy as to 
be laid up, goin them; I also went on shore myself, 
and continued there the whole day. We saw many 
houses or wigwams of the natives, but they were 
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totally deserted, except by the dogs, who kept an 
incessant howling from the time we came on shore till 
- we returned to theship: they were low mean hovels, 
thatched with cocoa-nut branches; but they were: 
most delightfully situated in a fine grove of stately 
trees, many of which were the cocoa-nut, and many 
such as we were utterly unacquainted with. ‘The: 
cocoa-nut trees seem to furnish them with almost all 
the necessaries of lifes; particularly food, sails, cor-. 
dage, timber, and vessels to hold water; so that pro-. 
bably these people always fix their habitations where: 
‘the trees abound. We observed the shore to be co-. 
vered with coral, and the shells of very large pearl! 
oysters; so that I make no doubt but that as pro-. 
fitable a pearl fishery might be established here as any’ 
in the world. We saw but little of the people, ex-. 
cept at a distance; we could however perceive thatt 
the women had a piece of cloth of some kind, pro-. 
bably fabricated of the same stuff as their sail, "hang 
ing from the waist as low as the knee; the men were; 
naked. 

Our people, in rummaging some of ‘the huts, foundl 
the carved head of a rudder, which had manifestly; 
belonged to a Dutch long-boat, and was very old and] 
worm-eaten. They found alsoa piece of hammered=~ 
iron, a piece of brass, and some sinall iron tools,.. 
which the ancestors of the present inhabitants of thiss 
place probably obtained from the Dutch ship.to whichs 
the long-boat had belonged, all which I brought awayy 
with me. Whether these people found means to cutt 
off the ship, or whether she was lost upon the island! 
or after she left it, cannot be known; but there is rea-~ 
son to believe that she never returned to Europe, be-- 
cause no account of her voyage, or of any discoveriess 
that she made, is.extant. If the ship sailed from thiss 
place in safety, it is not perhaps easy to account forr 
her leaving the rudder of her long-boat behind her: andi 
if she was cut off by. the natives; there must be muchii 
more considerable remains of her in the island, espe-- 
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cially of her iron-work, upon which all Indian na. 
tions, who have no metal, set the highest value; we 
had no opportunities however to examine this matter 
farther.’ The hammered-iron, brass, and iron-tools, 
I brought away with me ; but we found a tool exactly 
in the form of a carpenter’s adze, the biade of which 
was a pearl oyster-shell ; possibly this might. have 
been made in imitation ofan adze which had belonged 
to the Carpenter of the Dutch ship, for among the 
tools that I brought away there was one which seem. 
ed to be the remains of such an implement, though it 
was worn away almost to nothing. 

Close to the houses of these people, we saw build— 
ings of another kind, which appeared to be burying-° 
places, and from which we judged that they had great 
veneration for their dead. ‘They were situated under 
lofty trees, that gave a thick shade; the sides and 
tops were of stone: and in their figure they some. 
what resembled the square tombs, with a flat top, 
which are always to be found in our country church. 
yards. Near these buildings we found many neat 
boxes fullof human bones, and upon the branches of 
the trees which shaded them, hung a great number of 
the heads and bones of turtle, and a variety of fish, 
inclosed in a kind of basket-work of reeds: some of 
the fish we took down, and found that nothing re. 
mained but the skin andthe teeth ; the bones and 
entrails seemed to have been extracted, and the mus- 
cular flesh dried away, 

We sent off several boat-loads of cocoa nuts, and 
a great quantity of scurvy-grass, with which the 
island is covered; refreshments which were of infi- 
nite service to us, as by this time I believe there was 
not a man among us wholly untouched by the. 
scurvy. 

The fresh water here is very good, but it is scarce ; 
the wells which supply the natives are so small, that 
when two or three cocoa nut shells have been filled 
from them, they are dry for a few minutes ; but as 
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they presently fill again, if a little pains were taken 
to enlarge them, they would abundantly supply any 
ship with water. : 
_ We saw no venomous creature here ; but the flies 
were an intolerable torment, they covered us from: 
head to foot, and filled not only the boat but the 
ships. _We saw great numbers of parrots and parro- 
quets, and several other birds which were altogether 
unknown to us; we saw also a beautiful kind of 
@ove, so tame that some of them frequently came 
close to us, and even followed us into the Indian 
huts. , 
All this day the natives kept themselves closely 
concealed, and did not even make a smoke upon any 
part of the islands as far as we could see; probably 
fearing that a smoke might discover the place of their » 
retreat. In the evening, we all returned on board 
the ship. 
This part of the island lies in latitude 14° 29 Si 
longitude 148°59' W. and after I got on board, [ 
hauled a little way farther from the shore, intending 
to visit the other island in the morning, which had 
been seen to the westward of that before which the | 
ship lay, and which is distant about sixty-nine leagues 
from the Islands of Disappointment, in the direc. ~ 
tion of W. ES, : : 
,. The next morning, at six o’clock, I made sail for 
the island which I intended to visit, and when I 
reached it, I steered S. W. by W.. close along the 
north-east side of it, but could get no soundings : 


this side is abovt six or seven leagues long, and, | 


the whole makes much the same appearance as the 
other, having a large salt-water lake in thé middle 
of it. As soomas the ship came in sight, the natives 
ran down to the beach in great numbers: they were 
armed in the same manner as those that we had seen © 
upon the other island, and kept abreast of the ship — 
for several leagues. As the heat of this climate is. 
very great, they seemed to suffer much by running — 
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so far in the sun, for they sometimes plunged into 
ihe sea and sometimes fell flat upon the sand, that the 
surf might break over them, after which they renewed 
the race’ with great vigour. Our boats were at this 
time sounding along the shore, as usual, but I had 
given strict orders to the officers who commanded 
them never to molest the natives, exceptit should be- 
come absolutely necessary for their own defence, but: 
to try all possible means to obtain their confidence and 
good-will: our people therefore went as near the 
shore as they durst for the surf, and made. signs that 
they wanted water; the Indians readily understood 
them, and directed them to run down farther along 
the shore, which they did, till they came abreast of 
such a cluster of houses as we had just left upon the 
other island; to this place the Indians still followed 
them, and were there joined by many others: the 
boats immediately hauled close into the surf, and we 
brought to, with the ships, at a little distance from 
the shore, upon which a stout old man, with a long 
white beard, that gave him a very venerable appear- 
ance, came down from the houses to the beach. He 
was attended by a young man, and appeared to have 
the authority of a chief or king: the rest of the In- 
dians, at a signal which he made, retired to a little 
distance, and he then advanced quite to the water’s 
edge; in one hand he held the green branch of a tree, 
and in the other he grasped his beard, which he pres- 
sed to his bosom; in thisattitude he made a long ora- 
tion, or rather song, for it had a musical cadence 
which was by no means disagrecable. We regretted 
infinitely that we could not understand what he said . 
to us, and not less that he could not understand any 
thing which we should say to him ; to shew our good- 
will, however, we threw him some trifling presents, 
while he was yet speaking, but he would neither 
touch them himself, or suffer them to be touched by 
‘others till he had done: he then walked into the 
water, and threw our people the green branch, after 
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which he took up the things which had been thrown. 
from the boats. Every thing now having a friendly 
appearance, our people made signs that they should 
lav down their arms, and most of them having com. 
plied, one of the midshipmen, encouraged by this 
testimony of confidence and friendship, leaped out 
of the boat with his cloathes on, and swam through 
the surf to the shore. The Indians immediately ga- 
thered round him, and began to examine his clothes 
with great curiosity ; they seemed particularly to 
admire his waistcoat, and being willing to gratify his 
new friends, he took it off, and presented it to them: 
this courtesy, however, produced a disagreeable effect, 
for he had no sooner given away his waistcoat, than 
one of the indians very ingeniously untied his cravat, 
and the next moment snatched it from his neck, and 
ran away with it. Our adventnrer, therefore, to 
prevent his being stripped by piece.-meal, made the 
hest of his way back again to the boat: still, how. _ 
ever, we were upon good terms, and several: of the 
Indians swam off to our people, some of them bringing 
a cocoa-nut, and others alittle fresh water in a cocoa. 
nut shell. But the principal object of our boats, 
was to obtain some pearls; and the men, to assist 
them in explaining their meaning, had taken with 


them some of the pearl oyster shells which they had - 


found in great numbers upon the coast; but all their 
endeavours were ineffectual, for they could not, even 
with this assistance, at all make thems:lves understood. 
It is indeed probable that we should have succeeded 
better, if an intercourse of any kind could have been 


established between us, but it was our misfortune _ 


that no anchorage could be found for the ships. As 
all Indians are fond of beads, it can scarcely be sup. 
posed that the pearls, which the oysters at this place 
contained, were overlooked by the natives, and it is 
more than probable that if we could have continued, 
here a few weeks, we might have obtained some of — 
great value in exchange for nails, hatchets, and bill. — 
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hooks, upon which the natives, with more reason, 
seta much higher value. We observed, that in the 
lake, or‘ lagoon, there were two or three very large 
vessels, one of which had two masts, and some cor- 
dage aloft to support them. oS 

To these two islands, I gave the name of King 
George’s Islands, in honour of his Majesty. That 
which we last visited, lies in latitude 14° 41’S., lon- 
gitude 149° 15’ W.; the variation of the compass here 
was 5° K. 


CHAP. X. 


The Run from King George’s Islands to the Eslands 
of Saypan, Tinian, and Aguigan ; withan Account 
of several Islands that were discovered in that 
Track. | 

We pursued our course to the westward the same 
day, and the next, about tlree o’clock in the after- 
noon, we saw land again, bearing 3.5. W. distant 
about six leagues. Weimmediately stood for it, and 
found it to be a low and very narrow island, lying 
east and west: we ran along the south side of it,. 

which had a green and pleasant appearance, but a 

dreadful surf breaks upon every part of if, with 

foul ground at some distance, and many rocks and 
small islands scattered at about three leagues from the 
shore. We found it about twenty leagues in length, 
and it appeared to abound with inhabitants, though 
we could get only a transient glance of them as we 
passed along. ‘To this place I gave the name of the 

Prince of Wales’s Island. It lies in latitude 15°. 

and the westermost end of it in longitude 151°53' W. 

It is distant from King George’s Islands about eight 

and forty leagues, in the direction of S. 80 W.; the 

variation here was 5° 30’ I. 

From the western extremity of this island, we 
K 3 ; 
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steered N. 82 W. and at noon on the 16th, were in. 
latitude 14° 28’ S. longitude 156° 23’ W.; the varia. 
tion being 7°40' EK. The wind was now easterly, 
and we had again the same mountainous swell from 
toe southward that we had before we made the Islands 
of Direction, and which, from that time te this ‘day 
we had lost: when we lost that swell, and for some. 
days before, we saw vast flocks of birds, which we 
observed always took their flight to the southward 
when evening was coming on. These appearances — 
persuaded me that there was land in the same direc. 
tion, and [ am of opinion, thatif the winds had not 
failed me in the higher latitudes, I should have fallen 
in with it: I would indeed at this time have hauled 
away to the southward, and attempted the discovery, 
if our people had been healthy, for having observed — 
that all the islands we had seen were full of inhabi-_ 
tants, I was still more confirmed in my Opinion ; ag 
I could account for their being peopled only by 
supposing a chain of islands reaching to a conti- 
nent; but the sickness of the crews, in ‘both ships, « 
was an insuperable impediment. oS 


The next day, weagain saw many birds of various 
3 


sorts about the ship, and therefore supposed that 
some other island was not far distant, for the swell - 
continuing, I concluded that the land was not of — 
very great extent: I procecded, however, with cau. 
tion, for the islands in this part of the ocean render — 
the navigation very dangerous, they being so low, 
that a ship may be close in with them before they are 
seen. We saw nothing, however, on the 18th, the 
19th, nor the 20th, during which we continued to 
steer the same/course, though the birds still con. x 
tinued about the vesscl in great numbers. Our Jati- k 
tude was now 12°33’S., longitude 167° 477W. The 
Prince of ‘Wales’s Island was distant three hundred © 
and thirteen leagues, and the variation of the needle 
was 9° 15' It, Phe next morning, about seven 9’ clock, 
we discovered a most dangerous reef of breakers, 
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bearing S.S. W. and not farther distant than a single 
league. In about half an hour afterwards, land was - 
seen from the mast-head, bearing W. N. W. and dis. 
tant about eight leagues: it had the appearance. of 
three islands, with rocks and broken ground 
between them. ‘The south-east side of these islands 
lies N. E. by N. and §. W. by S. and is about three 
leagues in length between the extreme points, from 
both which a reef runs out, upon which the sea 
breaks to a tremendous height. We sailed round the 
north end, and upon thenorth-west and’ west side, 
saw innumerable rocks and shoals, which stretch- 
ed near two leagues into the sea, and were ex- 
tremely dangerous. ‘The islands themselves had 
a more fertile and beautiful appearance than any 
we had seen before, and, like the rest, swarmed with 
people, whose habitations we saw standing in cins- 
ters all along the coast. We saw also a large vessel - 
under sail, at a little distant from the shore; but to 
our unspeakable regret we were obliged to leave the 
place without further examination, for it was sur- 
rounded in every direction by rocks and breakers, 
which rendered the hazard more than equivalent to 
every advantage we might procure. At this time, [ 
took these for part of the islands called Solomon’s 
Islands, and was in hopes that I should fall in with 
others of them, in some of which we might find an 
harbour. 
- The reef of sas: which we first saw as we ap- 
proached these islands, lies in latitude 10° 15'S., lon- 
gitude 169° 28’ W. and it bears from Oia of 
Wales’s Island N. 76°48’ W. distant 352 leagues. 
The islands bear from the recf W. N. W. distant 
nine leagues: I called them the Islands of Danger, 
and steered from them N. W. by W. allowing for 
the variation. 

After having seen the breakers soon after it was 
light i in the morning, | told my officers that [ ap- 
preliended we should have frequent alarms in the 
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night; at night, therefore, every body was upon the 


watch, which a very hard squall of wind, with rain, 
rendered the more necessary. About nine o’clock, 
having just gone down into my cabin, I heard a 
great noise above, and when I enquired what was the 
matter, I was told that the Tamar, who was ahead, 
had fired a gun, and that our people saw breakers to 
leeward: I ran instantly upon deck, and soon per- 
ceived that what had been taken for breakers was no- 


thing more than the undulating reflection of the 


moon, which was going down, and shone faintly 
from behind a cloud in the horizon; we therefore 
bore away after the Tamar, but did not get sight of 
her till an hour afterwards. 

Nothing worthy of notice happened till Monday 
the 24th, when, about ten o’clock in the morning, 
we discovered another island, bearing 8.S. W. dis. 


tant about seven or cight leagues: we steered for it, 


and found it to be low, but covered with- wood, 


among which were cocoa-nut trees in great abun. | 
dance. It hada pleasant appearance, and a large 


lake in the middle, like King George’s Island: it is 
near thirty miles in circumference, a dreadful sea 


breaks upon almost every part of the coast, and a 
great deal of foul ground lies aboutit. We sailed | 
quite round it, and when we were on the lee-side, ~ 


sent our boats to sound, in hopes of finding an- 


chorage: no soundings, however, were to be got 
near the shore, but 1 sent the boats outa second © 


time, with orders to land, if it were possible, aud ° 


procure some refreshments for the sick: they landed — 


with great difficulty, and brought off about two- 
hundred cocoa-nuts, which, to persons in our circum- 
stances, were an inestimable treasure. The people 


who were on shore, reported that there were no: 


signs of its having cver been inhabited, but that they 


found thousands of sea-fowl sitting upon their nests, - 
which were built in high trees: these birds were so. 
tame that they suffered themsclves to be knocked | 
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down without leaving their nests; the ground was 
covered with land crabs, but our people saw no 
other animal. At first I was inclined to believe that 
this island was the same that in the Neptune Fran. 
cois is called Maluita, and laid down about a degree 
to the eastward of. the great island of St. Elizabeth, 
which is the principal of the Solomon’s Islands; but 
being afterwards convinced of the contrary, I called 
it the Duke of York’s Island, in honour of his late 
Royal Highness, and Tam of opinion that we were 
the first human beings who ever saw it. There is indeed 
great reason to believe that there isno good authority 
for laying down Solomon’s Islands in the situation 
that is assigned to them by the French: the only per- 
son who has pretended to have seen them is Quiros, 
and IT doubt whether he left behind him any account 
of them by which they might be found ae future na- 
vigators. 

We continued our course till the 29th, in the tract 
of these islands, and being then ten degrees io the 
westward of their situation, in the chart, without 
having seen any thing of them, I hauled to the north- 
ward, in order to cross the equinoxial, and after. 
wards shape my course for the Ladrone Islands, 
which, though a long run, I hoped to accomplish be. 
fore I should bedistressed for water, notwithstanding 
it now began to fall short. / Our latitude, this day, 
was 8° 13’S., longitude 176° 20’ K. and the variation 
was 10° 10’E. 

On Tuesday the 2d of July, we again saw many 
birds about the ship, and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, discovered an island bearing north, and 
distant about six leagues: westood for it till sun-set, 
when it was distant about four leagues, and then 
kept off and on for the night. In the morning, we 
found it a low flat island, of a most delightful ap- 
pearance, and full of wood, among which the cocoa- 
nut tree was very conspicuous: we saw, however, 
$o our great regret, much foul ground about it, UpOR | 
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which the sea broke with a dreadful surf. We steered! 
along the south-west side of it, which we judged to be: 
about four leagues in length, and soon perceived not! 
only that it was inhabited, but very populous; for: 
presently after the ship came in sight, we saw at least at 
thousand of the natives assembled upon the beach, , 
and in a very short time more than sixty canoes, or: 
rather proas, put off from the shore, and made to-- 
wards us. We lay by to receive them, and they were? 
very soon rauged inacircle round us. ‘These vessels 
were very neatly made, and so clean that they: 
appeared to be quite new: none of them had fewerr 
than three persons on board, nor any of them more? 
than six. After these Indians had gazed at us some? 
time, one of them suddenly jumped out of his proa,, 
swam to the ship, and ran up the side like a cat: ass 
soon as he had stepped over the gunwale, he satt 
down upon it and burst into a violent fit of laughter, , 
then started up, and ran all over the ship, attempt- - 
ing to steal whatever he could lay his hands upon, butt 
without success, for being stark naked,it was impos. < 
sible to conceal his booty for a moment. Our sea-! 
men put on him a jacket and trowsers, which pro- | 
duced great merriment, for he had all the gestures of f 
a monkey newly dressed: we also gave him bread, ,. 
which he eat with a voracious appetite, and afters 
having played a thousand antic tricks, he leaped! 
overboard, jacket and trowsers and all, and swam% 
back again to his proa; after this several otherss 
swam to the ship, ran up the side of the gun-room) 
ports, and having crept in, snatched up whateverr 
lay in their reach, and immediately leaped again into» 
the sea, and swam away at a great rate, though somes 
of them, having both hands full, held up their armss 
quite out of the water, to prevent their plunder from? 
being spoiled, 'These\people are tall, well propor-« 
tioned, and glean-limed ; their skin is a bright cop-« 
per colour, their features are extremely good, and? 
there is a miyty,, of intrepidity and chearfulness ma 
s l 
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their countenances that is very striking. They have 
long black hair, which some of them wore tied up 
behind in a great bunch, others ‘in three knots: 
some of them had long beards, some only whis. 
kers, and some nothing more thana small tuft at the 
point of the chin. They were all of them stark 
naked, except their ornaments, which consisted of 
shells, very prettily disposed and strung together, 
and were worn round their necks, wrists, and waists : 
all their ears were bored, but they had no ornaments 
in them when we saw them: such ornaments as they 
wear, when they wear any, are probably very 
heavy, for their ears hang down almost to their 
shoulders, and some of them were quite split through. 
One of these men, who appeared to bea person of 
some consequence, hada string of human teeth about 
his waist, which was probably a trophy of his mili. 
tary prowess, for he would not part with it in 
exchange for any thing that I could offer him. 
Some of them were unarmed, but others had one 
of the most dangerous weapons I had ever seen: it 
was.a kind of spear, very broad at. the end, and 
stuck full of shark’s, teeth, which are as sharp as a 
lancet, at the sides, for about three feet of its length. 
We shewed them some cocoa-nuts, and made signs that 
we wanted more, but instead of giving any intimation 
that they could supply us, they endeavoured to take 
uway those we had. | } 

I sent out the boats to sound soon after we brought 
0 off the island, and when they came back, they re. 
dorted that there was ground at the depth of thirty 
athom, within two cables’ length of the shore; but 
is the bottom was coral rock, and the soundings 
nnch too near the breakers for a ship to lie in safety, 
[ was obliged again to make sail, without procuring 
ny refreshments for the sick. This island, to which 
ny officers gave the name of Byron’s Island, lies in 
atitude 1° 18'S., longitude 173° 46’. ; the variation 
if the compass here, was one pointH. 
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In our course from this place, we saw, for severai! 
days, abundance of fish, but we could take onlyy 
sharks, which were become a good dish even at my owmn 
table. Many of the people 1 now began to fall downn 
with fluxes, which the Surgeon imputed to the ex.- 
cessive heat, and almost perpetual rains. 

By the 21st, all our cocoa-nuts being expended, oun 
people began to fall down again with the scurvy. Thee 
effect of these nuts alone, in checking this diseases, 
is astonishing: many whose limbs were. become as 
black as ink, who could not move without ‘the ass. 

sistance of twomen, and who, besides total debility.. 

- suffered excrutiating pain, were in a few days, byy 
eating these nuts, although at sea, so. far recoverecd 
as to do their duty, and could even go aloft as well aas 
they did before the distemper seized them. For see. 
veral days, about this time, wehad only faint breezess, 
with smooth water, so that we made but little wayy, 
and as we were now not far from the Ladrone Islandss, 
where we hoped some refreshments might be procure. 
ed, we most ardently wished for a fresh gale, espee. 
cially as the heat was still intolerable, the glass fom 
a long time having never been lower than eighty-oneb, 
but often up to eighty-four ; and 1 am of opinions 
that this is the hottest, the longest, and most le 
gerous run that ever was made: 

On the 18th, we were in latitude. 13° 9’ N., longi’ i 
tude 158° 50’ E., and on the 22d, in latitude 14° 25' NN. 
Jongitude 153° 11’ KE, during obigh time we had :§ 
northerly current. Being now nearly in the latitudd 

- of Tinian, I shaped my course for that island. 
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CHAP. XI. - 


Lhe Arrival of the Dolphin and Tamar at Tinian, 
a Description of the present Condition of that 
sland, and an Account of the Transactions there. 


On the 28th, we saw a great number of birds 
about the ship, which continued till the 20th, when 
“about two o’clock inthe afternoon we saw land, 
bearing W.% N. which proved to be the islands 
‘Saypan, Tinian, and Aiguigan. At sunset, the ex. 

tremes of them bore from N.W, 2 N. westward toS, 
W.; and the three islands had the appearance of one. 
_Atseven, we hauled the wind, and stood off and on 
all night; and at six the next morning, the extremes 
of the islands which still made in,one, bore from 
_N. W. by N. to S. W. by S. distant five leagues. 
_ The east side of these islands lies N. E. by N. and 
S. W. by S. Saypan is the northermost ; and from 
the north-east point of that island to the south-west 
point of Aiguigan, the distance is about seventeen 
leagues. ‘hese three islands are between two and 
three leagues distant from each other; Saypan is the 
largest, and Aiguigan, which is high and round, the 
Smallest. We steered along the east side of them, 
and at noon hauled round the south point of 
Tinian, between that island and Aiguigan, and an- 
chored at the south-west end of it, in sixteen fathom 
water, with a bottom of hard sand and coral rock, 
opposite to a white sandy bay, about a mile and a 
quarter from the shore, and about three quarters of 
a mile from a reef ef rocks that lies at a good distance 
from the shore, in the very spot where Lord Anson 
lay in the Centurion. The water at this place is so 
very Clear that the bottom is plainly to be seen at the 
‘fepth of four and twenty fathom, which is no Jess 
than one hundred and forty-four feet. 
YOL, Ill. L 
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As soon as the ship was secured, I went on shore, 
to fix upon a place where tents might be erected for 
the sick, which were now very numerous; not a’ 
single man being wholly free from the Scurvy, and 
many in the last stage of it. We found several huts 
which had been left by the Spaniards and Indians the 
year before; for this year none of them had as yet 
been at the place, nor was it probable that they. 
should come for some months, the sun being now 
almost vertical, and the rainy season setin. After I 
had fixed upon aspot for the tents, six or seven of us 
had endeavoured to push through the woods, that we 
might come at the beautiful lawns and meadows of 
which there is so luxuriant a description in the ac. 
count of Lord Anson’s Voyage, and if possible kill — 
some cattle. The trees stood so thick, and the place 
was so overgrown with underwood, that we could — 
not see three yards before us, we therefore were 
obliged to keep continually hallooing to each other, 
to prevent our being separately lost in this trackless 
wilderness. As the weather was intolerably hot, 
we had notking on besides our shoes, except our 
shirts and trowsers, and these were in a very short 
time torn all to rags by the bushes and brambles ; at — 
last, however, with incredible dificulty and labour, — 
we got through; but, to our great surprise and dis-_ 
appointment, we found the country very different 
from the account we had read of it: the lawns were 
entirely overgrown with a stubborn kindof reed or 


brush, in many places higher than our heads, and no 
where lower than our middles, which continually en. 


tangled our legs, and cut us like whipcord 3; our 
stockings perhaps might have suffered still more, but 
we wore none. Dnring this. march we were also co« 
vered with flies from head to foot, and whenever we 
offered to speak we.were sure of having a mouthful, — 
many of which never failed to. get down our throats, _ 
After we had walked about three or four miles, we. 
got sight of a bull, which we killed, and a little bee 
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fore night get back to the beach, as wet as if we had 
been dipped in water, and so fatigued that we were 
scarcely able to stand. We immediately sent out a 
party to fetch the bull, and found that during our 
excursion some tents had been got up, and the sick 
brought en shore. 

The next day our people were employed in setting 
up more tents, getting the water casks on shore, and 
clearing the well at which they were to be filled, 
This well I imagined to be the same that the Cen- 
turion watered at; butit was the worst that we had 
met with during the voyage, for the water was not 
only brackish, but full of worms. The road also 
where the ships lay was a dangerous situation at this 
Season, for the bottom is hard sand and large coral 
rocks, and the anchor having no hold in the sand, is 
in perpetual danger of being cut to pieces by the 
coral; to prevent which as much as possible, I 
rounded the cables, and buoyed them up with empty 
water casks. Another precaution also was taught 
me by experience, for at first I moored, but finding 
the cables much damaged, I resolved to lie single for 
the future, that by veering away or heaving in, as we 
should have more or less wind, we might always keep 
them from being slack, and consequently from rub- 
bing, and this expedient succeeded to my wish. At 
the full and change of the moon, a prodigious swell 
tumbles in here, so that I never saw ships at anchor 
rollso much as ours did while we lay here; and it 
once drove in from the westward with such violence, 
and broke so high upon the reef, that 1 was obliged 
to put to sea for a week ; for if our cable had parted 
in the night, and the wind had been upon the shore, 
which sometimes happens for two or three days to. 
gether, the ship must inevitably have been lost upon 
the rocks. | 

As I was myself very ill with the scurvy, I or. 
dered a tent to be pitched for me, and took up my re- 
sidence on shore; where we also erected the ar- 

L 2 
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mourer’s forge, and began to repair the iron-work of. 
both the ships. I soon found that the island produced 
limes, sour oranges, cocoa-uuts, bread.fruit, guae 
vas, and paupaus in great abundance; but we found 
no water-melons, scurvy-grass, or sorrel. 
Notwithstanding the fatigue and. distress that we 
had endured, and the various climates we had passed 
through, neither of the ships had yet lost a single 
man since their sailing from England; but while we 
lay here two died of fevers, a disease with which 
many were seized, though we all recovered very fast 
from thescurvy. [am indeed of opinion that this is 
one of the most unhealthy spots in the world, at 
least during the season in which we were here. ‘The 
rains were violent, and almost incessant, and the heat — 
was so great as to threaten us with suffocation. The. 
thermometer, which was kept on board the ship, 
- generally stood at-cighty-six, which is but nine dee 
grees less than the heat of the blood at the heart; 
and if it had been on shore it would have risen much — 
higher. I had been upon the coast of Guinea, in the / 
West-Indies, and upon the island of Saint Thomas, | 
which is under the Line, but I had never felt any | 
such heat as [felt here. Besides the inconvenience ! 
which we suffered from the weather, we were inces- .. 
santly tormented by the flies in the day, and by the» 
musquitosin the night. The island also swarms with | 
centipieds and scorpions, and a large black ant, , 
scarcely inferior to either in the malignity of its bite. . 
Besides these, there were venomous insects without ? 
number, altogether unknown to us, by which many” 
of us suffered so severely, that we were afraid to lie» 
down in our beds ; nor were those on board in a much} 
better situation than those on shore, for great nume- 
bers of these creatures being carried into the ship? 
with the wood, they took possession of every birth, , 
and left the poor seamen no place of rest either below ' 
orupon thedeck. . | : 
As soon as we were settled in our new habitations, , 
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I sent out parties to discover the haunts of the cattle, 
some of which were found, but at a great distance 
from the tents, and the beasts were so shy that it 
was very difficult to get a shot at them. Some of ¢ 
parties which, when their haunts had been dicco- 
vered, were sent out to kill them, were absent 
three days and nights before they could succead : 
and when a bullock had been dragged seven or eight 
miles through such woods and lawns as have just heen 
described, to the tents, it was generally full of fly. 
blows, and stunk so as to be unfit for use: nor was 
this the worst, for the fatigue of the men in bringing 
down the carcass, and the intolerable heat they suf. 
fered from the climate and the labour, frequently 
brought on fevers which laid them up. Poultry 
however we procured upon easier terms: there was 
great plenty of birds, and they were easily killed: 
but the flesh of the best of them was very ill-tasted, 
and such was the heat of the climate that within an 
hour after they were killed it was as green as grass, 
and swarmed. with maggots. Our principal-resource 
for fresh meat, was the wild hog, with which the 
island abounds. These creatures are very fierce, and 
some of them so large that a carcass frequently 
Weighed two hundred pounds. We killed them with- 
out mnch difficulty, but a/ black belonging to the 
Tamer contrived a method to snare them, so that we 
took great numbers of them alive, whichwas an un- 
Speakable advantage; for it not only ensured our 
cating the flesh while it was sweet, but enabled us to 
send a good number of them on board as sea-stores. 
In the mean time we were very desirous of pro- 
curing some beef in an eatable state, with less risk 
and labour, and Mr. Gore, one of our mates, at last, 
discovered a pleasant spot upon the north-west part 
of the island, where cattle were in great plenty, 
and whence they might be brought to the tents by 
sea. . ‘I'o this place therefore [ dispatched a party, 
with a tent for their accommodation, and sent the 
E 3 
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boats every day tofetch what they should kill; some. 
times however there broke such a sea upon the rocks 
that. it was impossible to approach them, and the 
‘Tamar’s boat unhappily lost three of her bestmen by. ° 
attempting it. We were now, upon the whole, 
pretty well supplied with provisions, especially as 
we baked fresh bread every day for the sick ; and 
the fatigue of our people being less, there were fewer 
ill with the fever: but several of them were so much 
disordered by eating of a very fine looking fish which 
we caught here, that their recovery was for a long 
time doubtful, The author of the account of Lord 
Anson’s Voyage says, that the people on Loard the 
Centurion thought it prudent to abstain from fish, 
as the few which they caught at their first arrival 
surfeited those who eat of them, But not attending 
sufficiently to this caution, and too hastily taking the. 
word surfeit in its literal and common acceptation, 
we imagined that those who tasted the fish when Lord 
Anson first came hither, were made sick merely by 
eating too much; whereas, if that had been the case, 
there would have been no reason for totally abstain. | 
ing afterwards, but only cating temperately, We | 
however bought our knowledge by experience, which 
we might have had cheaper; for though all our 
people who tasted this fish, eat sparingly, they were 
‘all soon afterwards dangerously ill. © ae 
Besides the fruit that has been mentioned already, 
this island produces cotton and indigo in abundance, 
and would certainly be of great value if it was situ. 
ated in the West Indies, The surgeon of the Tamar 
enclosed a large spotof ground here, and made a very 
pretty garden; but we did not stay long enough ta 
derive any advantage from it, ; . 
While we lay here, I sent the Tamar to examine 
the island of Sapan, which is much larger than Tinian, 
rises higher, and, in my opinion, has a much pleae 
santer appearance. She anchored to the leeward of 
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it, at the distance of a mile from the shore, and in 
about ten fathom water, with much the same kind of 
ground as we had in the road of Tinian. Her people 
landed upon a fine sandy beach which is six or seven 
miles long, and walked up into the woods, where 
they saw many trees which were very fit for top-masts. 
They saw no fowls, nor any tracks of cattle ; but of 
hogs and guanicoes there was plenty. They found 
no fresh water near the beach, but saw a large pond 
inland, which they did notexamine. ‘They saw large 
heaps of pearl oyster-shells thrown up together, and 
other sigus of people having been there not long be- 


fore: possibly the Spaniards may go thither at some | 


seasons of |the year, and carry on a pearl fishery. 
They also saw many of those square pyramidal pil- 
lars which are to be found at Tinian, and which are 
particularly described in the account of Lord Anson’s 
yoyage. ? 

On Monday the 30th of September, having now 
been here nine weeks, and our sick being pretty well 
recovered, I ordered the tents to bestruck, and, with 
the forge and oven, carried back to the ship; 1 also 
laid in about two thousand cocoa-nuts, which [ had 
experienced to be so powerful a remedy for the scur- 
vy, and the next day I weighed, hoping that be- 
fore we should get the length of the Bashé Islands, 
the N. E. monsoon would be set in. I stood along 
the shore. to take in the beef-hunters; but we had 
very little wind this day and the next till the evening, 
when it came to the westward and blew fresh: [ then 
stood to the northward till the morning of the 3d, 
when we made Anatacan, an island. that is remark. 
able high, and the same that was first fallenin with by 
Lord Anson, . 
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CHAP. XII. 


The Run from Tinian to Pulo Timoan, with some 
Account of that Island, its Inhabitants and Pro- 
ductions, and thence to Batavia. — 


We continued our course ‘till Thursday the 10th, 
when being in latitude 18° 33' N., longitude 136° 50 
E. we found the ship two and twenty miles to the 
southward of her account, which must have been 
the effect of a strong current in that direction. The — 
variation here was 5°10’ E. and for some time we 
found it regularly. decreasing, so that on the 19th, 
being in latitude 21° 10° N., longitude 124° 17° E. 
the needle pointed due north. 

On the 18th, we had found the ship eighteen miles 
to the northward of her account, and saw several land 
birds about the ship, which appeared to be very much 
tired: we caught one as it was resting upon the 
booms, and found it very remarkable. It was about 
as big asa goose, and all over as white as SNOW, e€X- 
cept the legs and beak, which were black; the beak 
was curved, and of so great a length and thickness, 
that it is not easy to conceive how the muscles of 
the neck, which was about a foot long, and as small 
as that of a crane, could support it. We kept it 
about four months upon biscnit and water, but it 
then died, apparently for want of nourishment, 
being almost as light as a bladder. It was very dif. 
ferent from every species of the Toucan that is req 
presented by Edwards, and I believe has never been 
described. | These birds appeared to have been blown 
off some island to the northward of us, that is not 
laid down in the charts. | 

The needle continued to point due north till the 
22d, when, at six o’clock' in the morning, Grafton’s 
Island, the northermost of the Bashé Islands bore 
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south, distant six leagues. As I had designed to touch 
at these islands, I stood for that insight; but as the 
navigation from hence to the Streight of Banca is 
very dangerous, and we had now both a fine morning 
and a fine gale, I thought it best to proceed on our 
way, and therefore steered westward again. The 
principal of these islands are five in number, and by 
a good observation Grafton’s Island lies in Jatitude 
21°.8' N., longitude 118°14 E. The variation of 
the compass was now 1°20’ W. . : 
 On'the 24th, being in latitude 16° 59’N., longi- 
tude 113° 1’ E. we kept a good look-out for the Tri- 
angles, which lie without the north end of the Prasil, 
and form a most dangerous shoal. On the 30th, we 
saw several trees and large bamboos floating about 
the ship, and upon sounding had three and twenty 
fathom, with dark brown sand, and small pieces of 
‘shells. Our latitude was now 7° 17' N., longitude 
104° 21’ E.; the variation was 30’ W. ‘The next day 
we found the ship thirteen miles to the northward of 
her account, which we judged to be the effect of a 
current; and on'the second’ of November, we found 
her thirty-eight miles to the southward of her account. 
Our latitude by observation was 3°54’ N., longitude 
103° 20’ &. We had here soundings at forty-two 
and forty-three fathom, with soft mud. 

At seven o’clock the next morning, we saw the 
island of Timoan, bearing S$. W. by W. distant 
about twelve leagues. As Dampier has mentioned 
Pulo Timoan as a place where some refreshments are 
to be procured, I endeavoured to touch there, having 
lived upon salt provisions, which were now become 
bad, ever since we were at Tinian; but light: airs, 
calms, anda southerly current, prevented our co- 
ming to an anchor till late in the evening of the 5th. 
We had sixteen fathom at about the distance of two 
miles from the shore, in a bay on the east side of the 
island, ‘ 

The next day I landed to see what was to be got, 
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and found the inhabitants, who are Malays, a surly 
insolent set of people. As soon as they saw us ap- 
proaching the shore, they came down to the beach 
in great numbers, having a long knife in one hand, 
a spear headed with iron in the other, and a cressit or 
dagger, by their side. We went on shore, however, 
notwithstanding these hostile appearances, and a 
treaty soon commenced between us; butall we could 
procure, was about a dozen of fowls, and agoat and 
kid. We had offered ‘them Knives, hatchets, bill- 
hooks, and other things of the same kind; but these 
they refused with great contempt, and demanded ru- 
pees: as we had norupees, we were at first much ata 
Joss how to pay for our purchase; but at last we be- 
thought ourselves of some pocket handkerchiefs, and 
these they vouchsafed to accept, though they would 
take only the best. 


These people were of a small stature, but extremely 


well made, and of a dark copper colour. We saw 
among them one old man who was dressed somewhat 
in the manner of the Persians: but al] the rest were 
naked, except a handkerchief, which they wore asa 


kind of turban upon their heads, and some pieces of | 


cloth which were fastened with a silver plate or clasp 
round their middles. We saw none of their women, 
and probably some care was taken to keep them 
out of our sight. The habitations are very neatly 
| built of slit bamboo, and are raised upon posts about 
eight feet from the ground. Their boats are alse 
wellmade, and we saw someof a large size, in which 
we supposed that they carried on a trade to Malacca, 

The island is mountainous and woody, but we 
found it pleasant when we were ashore; it produces 
the cabbage and cocoa-nut tree in great plenty, but 
the natives did not choose to let us have any of the 
fruit. We saw also some rice grounds, but what 
other vegetable productions nature has favoured them 


‘with, we had no opportunity to learn, as we staid 


here but two nights and one day. In the bay where 
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the ship rode there is excellent fishing, though the 
surf runs very high: we hauled our seine with great 
success, but could easily perceive that it gave ums 
brage to the inhabitants, who consider all the fish _ 
about these islands as their own. ‘There are two fine 
rivers that run into this bay, and the water is excel- 
lent : it was indeed so much better than what we had 
on board, that I filled as many casks with it as load- 
ed the boat twice. While we lay here, some of the 
natives brought down an animal which had the body 
of a hare, and the legs of a deer; one of our offiz 
cers bought it, and we should have been glad to have 
kept it alive, but it was was impossible for us to pro- 
cure for it such food as it would eat, it was therefore 
killed, and we found it very good food. All the while 
we lay here, we had the most violent thunder, light. 
ning, and rain, that I had ever known; and finding 
that nothing more was to be procured, we sailed 
again on Thursday morning, with a fine breeze off 
the land. In the afternoon, we tried the current, 
and found it set S. E. at the rate of a mile an hour. 
The variation here was 38' W. We certainly made 
this passage at an improper season of the year; for 
after we came into the latitude of Pulo Condore, we 
had nothing but light airs, calms, and tornados, with 
violent rain, thunder, and lightning. 

At seven o’clock in the morning of Sunday the 10th, 
we saw the east end of the island of Lingen, bearing 
5. W. by W. distant eleven or twelve leagues. The 
current set E.S.E. at the rate ef a mile an hour. 
At noon. it fell calm, and I anchored with the kedge 
in twenty fathom. At one o’clock, the weather 
having cleared, up, we saw a small island bearing 
3; W.7z S. distant ten or eleven leagues. 

At one o’clock the next morning, we weighed and 
made sail; and at six, the smallisland bore W.S. W. 
distant about seven leagues, and some very small 
islands, which we supposed to be Domines islands, 
W.2N, distant about seven or eight leagues, a re- 
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markable double peak on the island of Lingen, bear- 
ing at same time W. by N. distant about ten or twelve 
leagues. Our latitude by observation was now 18'S. 
The latitude of the east end of Lingen is 10' S., lons 
gitude 105° 15' E. Pulo Taya bears from it nearly~ 
S. by W. and is distant about twelve leagues. 

At ten o’clock in themorning of Tuesday the 12th, 
we saw a small Chinese junk to the north east; and} 
at seven the next morning asmall island, called Pulo 
Toté, bearing S. E. by E. distant about twelve: 
leagues. A little to the northward of Pulo Taya is: 
a very small island, called Pulo Toupoa. 

The next day, at four in the afternoon, there being 
no wind, we came to an anchor in fourteen fathom 
with soft ground,’ Pulo Taya bearing N. W. distantt 
about seven leagues. We tried the current, and found! 
it set E. by S. at the rate of two knots two fathom ait 
hour. We saw a sloop at anchor about four miless 
from us, which hoisted Dutch colours. In_ thes 
night, we had violent rain, with hard squalls,. 
during one of which we parted the stream cable, , 
and therefore let go the small bower. At eightt 
in the morning, the wind became moderate and! 
variable, from N. N.W. to W.S.W. We got out ourr 
longboat and weighed the stream anchor, and at ninee 
made sail. We found the current still very stronge 
to the eastward; and at two, we anchored biecig in 
fourteen fathom, Pulo Taya bearing N. W.4N. diss. 
tant between seven: and eight leagues; The vessel 
which we had seen the day before under Dutch co-« 
lours, still lying at anchor in the same place, I sent aa 
boat with an officer to speak with her: the officerr 
was received or board with great civility ; but was exe~ 
tremely surprised to find that he could not make him.- 
self understood, for the people on board were Malays,j, 
without a single white man among them: they madee 
tea for our men immediately, and behaved with great 
cheerfulness and hospitality. The vessel was of a 
very singular construction; her deck. was of slitit 
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bamboo, and she was steered, not by arudder, but 
by two large pieces of timber, one npon each quarter. 

The next morning, at six o’clock, we weighed and 
made sail: at two, Monopin Hill bore S. by E. dis. 
tant about ten or eleven leagues, and had the ap- 
pearance of a small island. It bears S. by W. from 
the seven islands and is distant from them about twelve 
leagues: its latitude is 2° south. From. the seven 
islands we steered S. W. by S. and had regular sound. 
ings from twelve to seven fathom, and soon after saw 

the coast of Sumatra, bearing from W.S. W. to W, 
by N. at the distance of about seven leagues. In the 
evening, we anchored in sevenfathom; and the next 
morning at four, we made sail again, and continued 
our course 8, by FE. till the peak of Monopin Hill 
bore east, and Batacarang point, on the Sumatra 
shore, S. W. to avoid a shoal, called Frederic Hen. 
drick, which is about mid-way between the Banca 
and Sumatra shore: the soundings were thirteen 
and fourteen fathom. We then steered E.S. EK. and 
kept mid-channel to avoid,the banks of Palambam 
River, and that which lies’ off the westermost point 
of Banca. When we were abreast of Palambam 
River, we regularly shoaled our water from fourteen 
to seven fathom; and when we had passed it, we 
deepened it again to fifteen and sixteen fathom. We 
continued to steer E. S. EK. between the third and 
fourth points of Sumatra, which are about ten leagues 
distant from each other: the soundings, nearest to 
the Sumatra shore, were all along from eleven to 
thirteen fathom ; and the high land of Queda Banca 
appeared over the third point of Sumatra, Dearing 
K.S.E. From the third point to the second, the 
course is S. E. by S. at the distance of about eleven 
or twelve leagues. The high land of Queda Banca, 
and the second point of Sumatra bear KE. N. E. and 
W.S. W. of each other. The streight is about five 
leagues over, and in the mid-channel there is twenty~ 
four fathom. Atsix o’clock in the evening, we an- 
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chored in thirteen fathom; Monopin Hill bearing 
N.3 W. ; and the third point of Sumatra 8. E. by E., 
distant between two and three leagues. Many small 
vessels were in sight, and most of them hoisted Dutch 
colours. In the night we had fresh gales and squalls, 
with thunder and lightning, and hard rain; but, as. 
eur cables were good, we were in no danger, for in 
this place the anchor is buried in a stiff clay. 

In the morning the current or tide set to the S. E. 
at the rate of three knots; at five we weighed, with 
a moderate gale at west and hazy weather, and in 
the night the tide shifted, and ran as strongly to the 
N.W.; so that it ebbsand flows here twelve hours. 

On the 19th we spoke with an English snow, be- 
longing to the ast India Company, which was bound 
from Bencoolen to Malacca and Bengal. We had 
now nothing to eat but the ship’s provisions, which 
were become very bad, for all our beef and pork 
stunk intolerably, and our bread was rotten and 
full of worms; bat as soon as the master of this 
snow learnt our situation, he generously sent me a 
sheep, a dozen fowls, and a turtle, which I verily 
believe was half his stock, besides two gallons of ar. 
rack, and would accept nothing but our thanks in ree — 
turn. Itis with great pleasure that I pay this tribute ~ 
to his liberality, and am very sorry that I cannot re. 
collect his. name, or the name of his vessel. In the 
afternoon we worked round the first point of Suma- 
tra, and our soundings on the north side, at the dis. 
tance of about a mile and a half from’ the shore, 
were fourteen fathom. At half an hour after three 
we anchored, and sent a boat to sound for the shoals 
which lie to the northward of theisland called Lasipara, 
_ which bore from us $.E. by S. distant about six 
leagues. Little wind, and a strong tide of flood to 
the northward, prevented our working between 
these shoals and the coast of Sumatra till the after. 
noon of the twentieth: the soundings wére very re- 
gular, being nine or ten fathom as we stood:over to the 
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island, and five or six when we stood over to Suma- 
tra. As this streight has been often navigated, and 
is well known, it is not necessary to insert all the 
particulars of our passage through it: I shall there. 
fore only say, that at six o’clock in the evening of 
Tuesday the 27th, we steered between the islands 
Edam and Horn, and entered the road of Batavia. 
Ai eight, we anchored without the ships, Onrust bear- 
ing W.N. W. distant five or six miles. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Transactions dé Batavia, and Departure from thut 
Place. 


Tue next day, which by our account was the 28th, 
but by the account of the Dutch at this place, was 
the 29th, we having lost a day by having steered 
westward a year, we anchored nearer to the town, 
and saluted the water fort‘ with eleven guns, which 
were returned. We found here above a hundred sail, 
great and small, and among others, a large English 
a ship -belonging to Bombay, which saluted us with 
thirteen guns. pea es : 

There is always lying here a Dutch commodore be- 
longing to the Company, ‘who, among his country- 
men, is a person of very great consequence, This 
gentleman thought fit to send his boat on board of 
me, with only the cockswain in her, who was a very 
dirty ragged fellow: as soon as he was brought to 
me, he asked whence I came, whither [ was bound, 
and many other questions which | thought equally 
impertinent, at the same time pulling out a book, 
and pen and ink, that he might set down the an- 
swers; but as I was impatient to save him this trou- 
ble, he was desired immediately to walk over the 
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ship’s side, and put off his boat, with which he was 
graciously pleased to comply. 

When we came to this place, we had not one man 
sick in either of the ships; but as I knew it to be 
more unhealthy than any other part of the East In- 
dies, as the rainy season was at hand, and arrack was — 
to be procured in great plenty, I determined to make 
my stay here as short as possible. I went on shore 
to wait upon the Dutch Governor, but was told that 
he was at his country-house, about four miles distant 
from the town. I met however with an officer, 
called a shebander, whois a kind of master of the 
ceremonies, and he acquainted me, that if I chose to 
go tothe governor immediately, rather than wait for 
his coming to town, he would attend me; I accepted 
his offer, and we set out together in his chariot. The 
governor received me with great politeness, and told 
me, that [ might cither take a house in any part of 
the city that I should like, or be provided with lodg- 
ings at the hotel. This hotel is a licensed lodging- 
house, the only one in the place, and kept by a | 
Frenchman, an artful fellow, who is put in by the 
governor himself. It has indeed more the appear. 
ance of a palace than a house of entertainment, being 
the most magnificent building in Batavia; nor would 
a small edifice answer the purpose, for as there is a 
penalty of ‘five hundred dollars upon any person in 
the city who shall suffer a stranger to sleep a single. 
night at his house, the strangers who make it their 
residence are never few : all the houses indeed have a 
stately appearance on the outside, and are elegantly 
fitted up within, and we were told that the Chinese, 
of whom there are great numbers at this place, were 
the architects. he city is large, and the streets well 
laid out, but they have greatly the appearance of — 
those in the cities of Holland, fora canal runs through 
most of them, with a row of trees planted on each 
side: this is conyenient for the merchants, who have 
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every thing brought up to their own doors by water, 
but it probably contributes to the unhealthiness of the 
place; the caual, indeed, as the city is builtina swamp, 
might be necessary as a drain, but the trees, though 
they have a pleasant appearance, must certainly pre- 
went the noxious vapours that are perpetually arising, 


from being dispersed, by obstructing the circulation | 


of the air. 


The number of people here is incredible, and they 


are of almost every nation in the world, Dutch, Por. 
-tuguese, Chinese, Persians, Moors, Malays, Java- 
nese, and many others: the Chinese, however, have 
a large town to themselves, without the walls, and 
carry ona considerable trade, for they have annually 
ten or twelve large junks from China; and to these 
the opulence of the Dutch at Batavia is in a great 
measure owing. ‘The beef here is bad, and the mut. 
‘ton scarce, but the poultry and fish are excellent and 
in great plenty. Here are also the greatest variety 
and abundance of the finest fruit in the world, but 
the musquitos, centipieds, scorpions, and other 
noxious vermin, which are innumerable, prevent all 
enjoyment, and even rest, as well by night as by day. 
‘The roads, for many miles about the city, are as good 
as any in England: they are very broad, and by the 
side of them runs a canal, shaded by tall trees, which 
is navigable for vessels of/a very large size: on the 
other side of the canal are gardens, of a very plea- 
sant appearance, and country houses of the citizens, 


where they spend as much of their time as possible, | 


the situation being less unwholesome than the city ; 
and there are so few of them who do not keep a car- 
riage, that it is almost a disgrace to be seen on foot. 
At this place I continued from the 28th of No- 
vember to the 10th of December, when, having pro- 
cured what refreshments I could for my people, and 
’ taken on board a sufficient quantity of rice and ar- 
rack, to serve for the rest of the voyage, 1 weighed 
anchor and made sail. The fort saluted me with 
M 3 
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eleven guns, and the Dutch commodore with thirteen, 
which I returned ; we were saluted also by the Eng- 
lish ship. We worked down to Prince’s Island, in 
the Streight of Sunda, and came to au anchor there 
on the 14th. In this passage, the boats came off to 
us from the Java shore, and supplied us with turtle 
in such plenty, that neither of the ships’ companies 
eat any thing else. We lay at Prince’s Island till 
the 19th, and during all that time we subsisted wholly 
upon the same food, which was procured from the in. 
habitants at a very reasonable rate. Having now 
taken on board as much wood and water as we could 
stow, we weighed, and got without Java Head be- 
fore night: but by this time a dangerous putrid fever 
had broken out among us; three of my people had 
died, and many others now lay in so dangerous a cone 
dition that there were little hopes of their recovery: — 
we did not, however, bury one at Batavia, which, 
notwithstanding our stay was so short, was thought. 
to be a very extraordinary instance of good fortune; 
and our sick gradually recovered after we had been 
a week or two at sea. 


a 
CHAP, XIV. 


Lhe Passage from Batavia to the Cape of Good. 
Hope, and from thence to England. | 


We continued our course, without any event wor- 
thy of notice, except that one of my best men unhap- 
pily fell overboard and was drowned, till Monday 
the 10th of February, when, at six o’clock in the 
morning, we saw the coast of Africa, bearing from 
N.N.W. to N.E. distant about seven leagues: it 
made in several high hills, and white sandy cliffs, and 
its latitude was 34°15'S., longitude 21°45’ K.3 the 
variation here was 22°W. and our depth of water 
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fifty-three fathom, with a bottom of coarse brown 
sand. 
-] stood in for the land, and when [ was within 
about two leagues of it, I saw a great smoke rising 
from a sandy beach. IL imagined the smoke to be 
made by the Hottentots; yet I was astonished at 
their choosing this part of the coast for their residence, 
for it consisted of nothing but sand banks as far as 
we could see, without the least bush or a single blade 
of verdure, and so heavy a sea broke upon the coast, 
- that it was impossible to catch any fish. 

On Wednesday the 12th, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, we were abreast of Cape Lagullas, from 
which the coast lies W.N.W. to the Cape of Good 
Ilope, which is distant about thirty leagues. The 
next day, we passed between Penguin Island and 
Green Point, and worked into Table Bay with our 
top-sails close reefed, there: being a strong gale, with 
hard squalls atS.S.E. At three o’clock in the after. 
noon, we anchored, and saluted the fort, which was 
returned. ‘The Dutch told me, that none of their 
ships could have worked in in such a gale of wind, 
and that we seemed to come in faster than they were 
generally able todo when the wind was fair. 

The next morning, I waited upon the governor, 
who had sent his coach and six to the water-side for 
me. He is an old man, but is a favourite with all 
ranks of people: hereceived me with the greatest po- 
liteness, and not only offered me the Company’s 

house in the garden for my residence while I should 
continue at the Cape, but his coach whenever I should 
think fit to use it. As T was one day at dinner with 
him, and some other gentlemen, [ took occasion to 
mention the smoke that 1 had seen upon one of the 
sandy beaches on a desolate part of the coast, and the 
surprise with which it had struck me: they then told 
me that another ship, some time before, had fallen in 
with that part of the coast, and had seen large smokes 
as I had done, although the place was uninhabited, 
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and supposed to be an island: to account for the 
smokes, however, they told me also, that two Dutch 
Kast Indiamen had, about two years before, sailed 
from Batavia for the Cape, and had never afterwards 
been heard of ; and it was supposed that one or both 
of them had been shipwrecked there, and that the 
smokes which had been seen were made by some of 
the unfortunate crew: they added, that they had 
more than once sent out vessels to look for them, but 
that there broke so dreadful a sea upon the coast, 


they were obliged to return without attempting to go © 
on shore. When I heard this melancholy account, I. 


could only regret that I had not known it before, 
for I would then certainly have made every effort in 
my power to have found these unhappy wretches, 


and taken them from a place where now, in all pro- 


bability, they must miserably perish. 

The Cape is certainly a most excellent place for 
ships to touch at; it is a healthy climate, a fine 
country, and abounds with refreshments of every 
kind. The Company’s garden is a delightful spot, 
and at the end of it there is a paddock belonging to 
the governor, in which are kept a great number of 
rare and Curious animals, and among others, when [ 
was there, were three fine ostriches, and four zebras 


of an uncommon size. TIT gave all the people leave te. > 


go on shore by turns, and they always contrived te 
get very drunk with Cape wine before they came 
back. Many ships came in while we lay here; some 


were Dutch, some Freach, some Danes, but all were 


outward bound. 
Having continued here three weeks, and during 
that time refreshed our men, and completed our wa. 


ter, I took leave of the good old governor on the 6th 


of March, and on the 7th sailed out of the bay, with 
a fine breeze at $. KE. 


On Sunday the 16th, at six in the morning, we saw — 


the island of Saint Helena, bearing W. by N., at the 


distance of about sixteen leagues, and about noon, 2 
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large ship, which shewed French colours. We pure 
sued our course, and a few days afterwards, as we 
were sailing with a fine gale, and at a great distance 
from laud, the ship suddenly received a rade shock, 
as if she had struck the ground: this instantly 
brought all who were below upon the deck in great 
consternation, and upon locking out we saw the wa- 
ter to a very large extent tinged with blood; this 
put an end to our fears, and we concluded that we 
must have struck either a whale or a grampus, from 
“which the ship was not likely to receive much da- 


“mnage, nor in fact did she receive any. About this © 


time also we had the misfortune to bury our car- 
penter’s mate, a very ingenious and diligent young 
man, who had never been well after our leaving Ba- 
tavia. : 

On the 25th we crossed the equator, in longitude 
17° 10' W.; and thenext morning Captain Cumming 


came on board, and informed me that the Tamar’s — 


three lower rudder braces on the stern were broken 
off, which rendered the rudder unserviceable. J im- 
mediately sent the carpenter on board, who found the 
condition of the braces even worse than had been re- 
ported, so that'the rudder could not possibly be new 
hung; he therefore went to work upon a machine, 
like that which had been fixed to the Ipswich, and by 
which she was steered home: this machine in about 
five days he completed, and with some little altera- 
tions of his own, it was an excellent piece of work. 
The Tamar steered very well with it, but thinking 
that it might not be sufficient to secure her in bad 
weather, or upon a lee shore, I ordered Captain 
Cumming to run down to Antigua, that he might 
there heave the ship down, and get the rudder new 
hung, with afresh set of braces which he had with 
him for that purpose; for the braces with which the 
ship went out being of iron, were not expected to 
last as long as our’s, the lower ones, with the sheath. 
ing, being of copper. 
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Pursuant to these orders the Tamar parted com. 
pany with us on the Ist of April, and steered for the 
Caribbee Islands. When we came into latitude 34° 
N., longitude 35° W., we had strong gales from 
W.S.W. to W.N.W., with a great sea, which 
broke over us continually for six days successively, 
and run into latitude 48° N., longitude 14° W. On 
the 7th of May, at seven o’clock in the morning, we 
_ made the islands of Scilly, having been just nine 
weeks coming from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
somewhat more than two and twenty months upon 
the voyage; the 9th the ship came to anchor in the 
Downs, and on the same day I landed at Deal, and” 
set out for London. 


| AN 

ACCOUNT 
| OF A 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


In the Years 1766, 1767, and 1768. By Samver 
Wautuis, Esq. Commander of his Majesty’s Ship 
_ the Dolphin. 


CHAP. I. 


‘The Passage to the Coast ‘of Patagonia, with some 
| Account of the Natives. 


HAVING. received my commission, which was 
dated the 19th of June, 1766, I went on board the 
same day, hoisted the pendant, and began to enter 
seamen, but, according to my orders, took no boys 
either for myself or any of the officers. 

The ship was fitted for the sea with all possible 
expedition, during which the articles of war, and 
the act of parliament, were read to the ship’s com- 
pany: on the 26th of July we sailed down the river, | 
and on the 16th of August, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, anchored in Plymouth Sound. 

On the 19th I received my sailing orders, with 
directions to take the Swallow sloop, aud the Prince 
Frederic storeship wider my command: and this 
day 1 took om board, among other things, three 
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thousand weight of portable soup, and a bale of 
cork jackets.. Every part of the ship was filled 
with stores and necessaries of various kinds, even 
to the steerage and state-room, which were allotted 
to the slops and portable soup. The surgeon offered 
to purchase an extraordinary quantity of medicines, 
and medical necessaries, which, as the ship’s com- 
pany might become sickly, he said would in that case 
be of great service, if room could be found to stow 


them in; I therefore gave him leave to put them 
into my cabin, the only place in the ship where 


they could be received, as they consisted of three 
large boxes. | 

On the 22d, at four o’clock in the morning, I 
weighed and made sail in company with the Swallow 
and Prince Frederic, and had soon the mortifica- 
tion to find that the Swallow was a very bad sailer. 


We proceeded in our voyage, without any remark. — 


able incident, till Sunday the 7th of September, 
when, about eight o’clock in the morning, we saw 
the island of Porto Santo, bearing west; and about 


noon saw the east end of the island of Madeira. 


About five o’clock we ran between this end of | 


the island and the Deserters. On the side next the 


Deserters is a low flat island, and near it a needle 


rock ; the side next to Madeira is full of broken 
rocks, and for that reason it is not safe to come 
within less than two miles of it. 

At six in the evening we anchored in Madeira 


| Road, about two-thirds of a mile from the shore, — 


in 24 fathom, with a muddy bottom: about eight 
the Swallow and Prince Frederic also came to an 
anchor; and | sent an officer on shore to the Gover- 


nor, to let him know that I would salute him, if — 


he would return an equal number of guns, which he 


promised to do; the next morning, therefore, at six 


o’clock, I saiuted him with thirteen guns, and he 
returned thirteen as he had promised. 


Having taken in a proper quantity of water at : 


\ 
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this place, with four pipes and ten puncheons of 
wine, some fresh beef, and a large quantity of onions, 
we weighed anchor on the 12th, and continued our 
voyage. 

At six o’clock in the morning of Tuesday the 
16th, we saw the island of Palma, and found the ship 
15 miles to the southward of her reckoning. As we 
were sailing along this island, at the rate of no less 
than eight miles an hour, with the wind at east, it 
died away at once; so that within less than two 
minutes the ship had no motion, though we were at 
least four leagues distant from the shore. Palma 
lies in lat. 28° 40’ N. long. 17° 48’ W. 

On the 20th we tried the current, and found it set 
S. W. by W. one mile an hour: this day we saw 
two herons flying to the eastward, and a great num- 
ber of bonettos about the ship, of which we caught 
eight. ee | 

In the night between the 21st and 22d we lost our 
companion the Swallow, and about eight in the morn- 
ing we saw the island of Sal, bearing S.  W.; at 
noon it bore S. 3 W. distant 8 leagues ; and at noon 
on the 23d, the nearest land of the island of Bona. 
vista bore from §. to W. S. W. distant seven or eight 
miles, the east end, at the same time, bearing W. 
distant two leagues. In this situation we sounded, 
and had only 15 fathom, with rocky ground; at the 
Same time we saw a very great rippling, which we 
supposed to be caused by a reef, stretching off the 
point about K.S. FE. three miles, and breakers with- 
out us, distant also about three miles in the direction 


of 8S. E. We steered between the rippling and the - 


breakers, but after hauling the ship off about half a 
mile, we had no soundings. The Prince Frederic 
passed very near the breakers, in the S. EK. but had 
no soundings ; yet these breakers are supposed to 
be dangerous. The middle of the isle of Sal is in lat. 
16° 55’N. long. 21° 59’ W.; the middle of Bona- 
vista is in lat. 16% 10’ long. 23° W. 


N 
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On the next day, at six in the morning, the isle of 
May bore from W. to 8S. W. six leagues; and soon 
after the Swallow again joined company. At half 
an hour after 10 the west end of the isle of May 
bore north at the distance of five miles, and we found 
a current here, setting to the southward at the rate 
of twenty miles in four and twenty hours. The 
Jatitude of this island is 15° 10’ N. longitude 22° 
25' W. 

At noon the south end of the island St. Iago bore 
S. W. by W. distant four leagues; and the north 
end N. W. distant five leagues. At half an hour 
after three we anchored in Port Praya, in that island, 
in company with the Swallow and Prince Frederic, 
in eight fathom water, upon sandy ground. We 
had much rain and lightning in the night, and early 
in the morning I sent to the commanding officer at 
the fort, for leave to get off some water, and other 
refreshments, which he granted. * 

We soon learnt that this was the sickly season, 
and that the rains were so great as to render it ex. 
tremely difficult to get any thing down from the 
country to the ships: it happened also, unfortunately, | 
that the small-pox, which is extremely fatal here, 
was at this time epidemic; so that I permitted no 
man to go ashore who had not had that distemper, if 
and | would not suffer even those that had to go into | 
any house. 

We procured, however, a supply of water and. 
some cattle from the shore, and caught abundance 
of fish with the seine, which was hauled twice every — 
day: we found also in the valley where we got our 
water, a kind of large purslain, growing wild in 
amazing quantities: this was a most welcome re- 
freshment both raw asa sallad, and boiled with the 
broth and pease; and when we left the pkce "y 
carried away enough of it to serve us a week. 

On the 28th, at half an hour after twelve, wé 
weighed and put to sea; at half an hour after six tm 
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the evening the peak of Fuego bore W.N. W. dis- 
tant 12 leagues, and in the night the burning moun. 
tain was, very visible. 7 

This day I ordered hooks and lines to be served 
to all the ship’s company, that they might catch fish 
for themselves; but at the same time I also ordered 
that no man should keep his fish more than four and 
twenty hours before it was eaten, for | had observed 
that stale, and even dried fish, had made the people 
sickly, and tainted the air in the ship. y 

On the first of October, in lat. 10° 37’ N. we lost 
the true trade-wind, and had only light and variable 
gales; and this day we found that the ship was set 
twelve miles to the northward by a current; on 
the third we found a current run S. by KE. at the 
rate of six fathom an hour, or about twenty miles 
and a half a day: on the seventh we found the ship 
19 miles to the southward of her reckoning. 

On the 20th, our butter and cheese being all ex- 
pended, we began to serve the ship’s company with 
oil, and I gave orders that they should also be served 
with mustard and vinegar once a fortnight during the 
rest of the voyage. 

- On the 22d we saw an incredible number of birds, 


and among the rest a man of war bird, which in- 


clined us to think that some land was not more than 
60 leagues distant; this day we crossed the equator 
in longitude 23° 40’ W. 

On the 24th 1 ordered the ship’s company to be 
served with brandy, and reserved the wine for the 
sick and convalescent. On the 26th the Prince 
Frederic made signals of distress, upon which we 
bore down to her, and found that she had carried 
away her fore-top-sail-yard. To supply this loss 
we gave her our sprit-sail-top-sail-yard, which we 
could spare, and she hoisted it immediately. 

On the 27th she again made signals of distress, 
upon which I brought to, and sent the carpenter on 
board her, who returned with an account that she 

N 2 
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had sprung a leak under the larboard cheek forward, © 


and that it was impossible to do any thing to it till 


we had better weather. Upon speaking with Lieu- 


tenant Brine, who commanded her, he informed me | 
that his crew were sickly ; that the fatigue of work. 


ing the pumps, and constantly standing by the sails, 


had worn them down; that their provisions were not. 


good, that they had nothing to drink but water, and 


that he feared it would be impossible for him to keep 
company with me except I could spare him some 
assistance. For the badness of their provision I had 


no remedy, but I sent on board a earpenter and six 
seamen to assist in pumping and working the ship. 

On the 8th of November, being in latitude 25 
52'S. longitude 39° 38’ we sounded with 160 fathom, 
but had no ground: on the 9th, having seen a 


great number of birds, called albatrosses, we sounded 


again with 180 fathom, but had no ground. 

On the 11th, having by signal brought the store. 
ship under our stern, I sent the carpenter, with 
proper assistants, on beard to stop the leak; but 
they found that very little could be done: we then 
compleated our provisions, and those of the Swallow, 
from her stores, and put on board her all our staves, 
iron hoops, and empty oil jars. The next day I 
sent a carpenter and six seamen to relieve the men 


that had been sent to assist her on the 27th of Octo- 


ber, who, by this time, began to suffer much by 


their fatigue. Several of her crew having the ap-- 


pearance of the scurvy, I sent the surgeon on board 


| 


her, with some medicines'for the sick. This day, 


having seen some albatrosses, turtles, and weeds, 


we sounded, but had no ground with 180 fathom. 
On the 12th, being now in latitude 30 south, we 


began to find it very cold; we therefore got up our 


quarter cloths, and fitted them to their proper 
places, and the seamen put on theic thick jackets. 


This day we saw a turtle, and several albatrosses, — 


but still had no ground with 180 fathom. 
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_ We continued to see weeds and birds on board the 
ship, bat had no ground till the 18th, when we found 
a soft muddy bottom at the depth of 54 fathom. We 
were now in lat. 35° 40'S. long. 49° 54’ W.; and 
this was the first sounding we had after our coming 
upon the coast of Brazil. ‘ 
_ Qn the 19th, about eight o’clock in the evening, 
we saw a meteor of a very extraordinary appearance 
in the north-east, which, soon after we had observed 
it, flew off in a horizontal line to the south-west, 
with amazing rapidity: it was near a minute in its 
progress, and it left a train of light behind it so 
strong, that the deck was not less illuminated than 
at noon-day. This day we saw a great number of 
seals about the ship, and had soundings at 55 fathom, 
with a muddy bottom. The next day the seals con- 
tinued, and we had soundings at 53 fathom, with a 
dark-coloured sand ; upon which we bent our cables. 

On the 21st we had no ground with 150 fathom. 
Our lat. at noon was 37° 40’ S. long. 51° 24’ W. 

On the 22d we had soundings again at 70 fathom, 
with a dark brown sand, and saw many whales and 
seals about the ship, with a great number of butter- 
flies, and birds, among which were snipes and plover. 
Our lat. at noon was 38° 55’ long. 56°47’ W. 

Our soundings continued from 40 to 70 fathom, 
till the 8th of December, when, about six o’clock 
in the morning, we saw land bearing from 5. W. to 
W. by S. and appearing like many small islands. 
At noon it bore from W. by &. toS. $. W. distant 
8 leagues; our latitude then being 47° 16 S. long. 
_ 64° 58’ W. About three o’clock Cape Blanco bore 
W.N. W. distant six leagues, and a remarkable 
double saddle W.S. W. distant about three leagues. 
We had now soundings from 20 to 16 fathom, some- 
times with coarse sand and grayel, sometimes with 
small black stones and shells. At eight in the even- 
ing the Tower rock at Port Desire bore *. W. by 
W. distant about three leagues; and the extremes 

N3 , 
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of the land from S, by E. to N. W. by N. At 
nine, Penguin Island bore S. W. by W.4 W. dis- 
tant two leagues; and at four o’clock in the morning 
of the 9th, the land seen from the mast-head bore 
from 8. W. to W. by N. . 

At noon Penguin Island bore S. by E. distant 57 
miles; our latitude being 48° 56’ S. longitude 65° 6’ 
W. This day we saw such a quantity of red shrimps 
about the ship, that the sea was coloured with them. 

At noon the next day, Wednesday the 10th, the 
extremes of the land bore from S. W. to N. W. and 
Wood’s Mount, near the entrance of Saint Julian’s, — 
bore S. W. by W. distant three or four leagues. 
Our latitude was 49° 16’ S. our longitude 66° 48’ W; 
and our soundings were from 40 to 45 fathom, some. 
times fine sand, sometimes soft mud. | ae 

At noon, on Thursday the 11th, Penguin Island 
bore N. N. KE. distant 58 leagues. Our latitude was 
50° 48’ S. our longitude 67° 10’ W. 

We continued our course till Saturday the 13th, 
when our latitude being 50° 34'S. and our longitude 
68° 15° W. the extremes of the land bore from N. £ 


E. to $. S. W. § W. and the. ship was about five or _ 


six miles distant from the shore. Cape Beachy- — 
head, the northermost cape, was found to lie in lati. | 
tude 50° 16'S. and Cape Fairweather, the south. 
ermost cape, in latitude 50° 50’ S. 

On Sunday. the 14th, at four in the morning, Cape 
Beachy-head bore N. W. LN. distant about eight lea. 
gues ; and at noon, our latitude being 50° 52'S. and 


longitude 68° 10' W. Penguin Island bore N. 35° E. 


distant 68 leagues. We were six leagues from the _ 
Shore, and the extremes of the land were from N. W.. _ 
to W. 8. W. § 
At eight o’clock in the morning of Monday the 
15th, being about six miles from the shore, the ex-— 
tremes of the land bore from §..by E. to N. by E, 
and the entrance of the river Saint Croix 8. W. Liq 
W. We had 20 fathom quite cross the opening, the — 
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distance from point to point being about seven miles, 
and afterwards keeping at the distance of about four 
miles from each cape, we had from 22 to 24 fathom. 
The land on the north shore is high, and appears in 
three capes; that on the south shore is low and flat. 
At seven in the eveniug, Cape Fairweather bore S: 
W.iS. distant about four leagues, a low point 
running out from it $S.S. W.%W. We stood off 
and on all night, and had from 30 to 22 fathom 
water, with a bottom of sand and mud. At seven 
the next morning, Tuesday the 16th, we shoaled 
gradually into 12 fathom, with a bottom of fine sand, 
and soon after into six: we then hauled off S, ki. 
by S. somewhat more than a mile; then steered east 
five miles, then E. by N. and deepened into 12 
fathom. Cape Fairweather at this time bore W. 2 
§. distant four leagues, and the northermost extremity 
of the land W.N. W. When we first came into 
shoal water, Cape Fairweather bore W. 3 N. and 
a low point without it W. S.,W. distant about four 
miles, At noon Cape Fairweather bore W. N. W, 
: ig distant six leagues, and a large hummock S&S. 
W. i W. distant seven leagnes, At this time our 
lat. was 51° 59'S. long. 68° W. 

At one o’clock, being about two leagues distant 
from the shore, the extremes of. three remarkable 
round hilis bore from S. W. by W. to W.S. W. 
At four, Cape Virgin Mary bore S. E. by S. dis. 
tant about four leagues. At eight, we were vory 
near the Cape, and upon the point of it saw several 
men riding, who made signs for us to come on shore. 
In about half an hour we anchored in a bay, close 
under the south side of the Cape, in ten fathom 
water, with a gravelly bottom. The Swallow and 
store-ship anchored soon after betweer us and the 
Cape, which then bore N, by W. 2 W. and alow 
saudy point like Dungeness 8. by W. From the 
Cape there runs a shoal, to the distance of about 
half a league, which may be easily known by the 
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weeds that are upon it. We found it high water at 
half an hour after eleven, and the tide rose twenty 
feet. : hg! 
The natives continued abreast of the ship all night, 
making several great fires, and frequently shouting 
very loud, As soon as it was light, on Wednesday 
morning the 17th, we saw great numbers of them in 
motion, who made signs for us to land. About five 
o’clock [I made the signal for the boats belonging to 


the Swallow and the Prince Frederic to come on 


board, and in the mean time hoisted out our own. 
These boats being all manned and armed, I took a 
party of marines, and rowed towards the shore, hav. 
ing left orders with the master to bring the ship’s 
broad side to bear upon the landing place, and to 
keep the guns loaded with round shot. We reached 


ge 


the beach about six o’clock, and before we went 


from the boat, I made signs to the natives to retire 
to some distance; they immediately complied, and 
i then landed with the Captain of the Swallow, and 
several of the officers; the marines were drawn up, 
and the boats were braught to a grappling near the 
shore. J then made signs to the natives to come 
near, and directed them to sit down in a semicircle, 
which they did with great order and chearfulness, 
When this was done, I distributed among them. seve- 
ral knives, scissars, buttons, beads, combs, and other 
toys, particularly some ribbands to the women, which 
they received with a very becoming mixture of plea- 
sure and respect, Having distributed my presents, 
I endeavoured to make them understand that I had 


other things which I would part with, but for which 


{ expected somewhat in return., I showed them some 
hatchets and bill-hooks, and pointed ta some guani- 
coes, which happened to be near, and some ostriches 
which T saw dead among them; making signs at the 
same time that 1 wanted to eat; but they either 
could net, ‘or would not understand me: for though 
they seemed very desirous of the hatchets and the 
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bill-hooks, they did not give the least intimation that 
they would part with any provisions ; no traffic there- 
fore was carried on between us. | 
_ Each of these people, both men and women, had 
a horse, with a decent saddle, stirrups, and bridle. 
The men had wooden spurs, except one, who had a 
large pair of such as are worn in Spain, brass stirrups, 
and aSpanishscymeter, without ascabbard; but not. 
withstanding these distinctions, he did not appear to 
have any authority over the rest: the women had no 
spurs, The horses appeared to be well made, and 
nimble, and were about 14 hands high. The people 
had also many dogs with them, which, as well as the 
horses, appeared to be of a Spanish breed. : 

As I had two measuring rods with me, we went 
round and measured those that appeared to be tallest - 
among them. One of these was six feet seven inches 
high, several more were six feet five, and six feet six 
inches; but the stature of the greater part of them 
was from five feet ten to six feet. Their complexion 
is a dark copper colour, like that of the Indians in 
North America; their hair is straight, and nearly as 
harsh as hog’s bristles: it is tied back with a cotton 
String, but neither sex wears any head-dress. They 
are well made, robust, and boney; but their hands 
and feet are remarkably small. They are clothed 
with the skins of the guanico, sewed together into 
pieces about six feet long, and five wide: these are 
wrapped round the body, and fastened with a girdle, 
with the hairy side inwards; some of them had also 
what the Spaniards have called a puncho, a square 
piece of cloth made of the downy hair of the guanico, 
through which a hole being cut for the head, the rest 
hangs round them about as low as the knee. The 
guanico is an animal that in size, make, and colour, 
resembles a deer, but it has a hump on its back, and 
no horns. These people wear alsoa kind of drawers, 
which they pull up very tight, and buskins, which 
reach from the mid-leg to the instep before, and be- 
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hind are brought under the hee); the rest of the foot 
is without any covering. We observed that several 
of the men had a red circle painted round the left 


eye, and that others were painted on their arms, and | 


on different parts of the face; the eye-lids of all the 
young women were painted black. They talked 
much, and some of them called out Ca-pi-ta-ne; but 
when they were spoken to in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and Dutch, they made no reply. Of their 


own language we could distinguish only one word, 


which was chevow : we supposed it to be a salutation, 
as they always pronounced it when they shook hands 
with us, and when, by signs, they asked us’ to give 
them any thing. When they were spoken to in Eng. 
lish, they repeated the words after us as plainly as 
we could do; and they soon got by heart the words 
‘¢ Englishmen come on shore.?? Every one had a 
missile weapon of a singular kind, tucked into the 


girdle. It consisted of two round stones, covered — 


with leather, each weighing about a pound, which 
were fastened to the two ends of a string about eight 
feet long. ‘This is used as a sling, one stone being 
kept in the hand, and the other whirled round the 


head till it is supposed to have acquired sufficient — 
force, and then discharged at the object. They 


are 50 expert in the management of this double-headed 


shot, that they will hit a mark, not bigger than a 


shilling, with both the stones, at the distance of fifteen 


yards; it is not their custom, however, to strike _ 


either the guanico or the ostrich with them in the 
chace, but they discharge them so that the cord comes 
against the legs of the ostrich, or two of the legs of 
the guanico, and is twisted round them by the force 
and swing of the balls, so that the animal being unable 
to run, becomes an easy prey to the hunter. 


While we stayed on shore, we saw them eat some 


of their flesh meat raw, particularly the paunch of an 


ostrich, without any other preparation or cleaning — 


than just turning it inside out, and shaking it, We 
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observed among them several beads, such as I gave 
them, and two pieces of red baize, which we supposed 
had been left there, or in the neighbouring country, 
by Commodore Byron. fie : 

After I had spent about four hours with these 
people, I made signs to them that I was going on 
board, aud that | would take some of them with me 
if they were desirous to go. As soon as | had made 
myself understood, above an hundred eagerly offered 
to visit the ship ; buat I did not choose to indulge more 
than eight of the number. They jumped into the 
boats with the joy and alacrity of children going to 
a fair, and having no intention of mischief against 
us, had not the least suspicion that we intended any 
mischief against them. They sung several of their 
country songs while they were in the boat, and when 
they came on board did not express either the curiosity 
or wonder which the multiplicity of objects, to them 
equally strange and stupendous, that at once pres 
sented themselves, might be supposed to excite, I 
took them down into the cabin, where they looked 
about them with an unaccountable indifference, till 
ore of them happened to cast his eyes upon a look- 
ing-glass: this however excited no more astonishe 
ment than the prodigies which offer themselves to 
our imagination in a dream, when we converse with 
the dead, fly in the air, and, walk upon the sea, with- 
out reflecting that the laws of nature are violated 5 
but it afforded them infinite diversion: they advanced, 
retreated, and played a thousand tricks before it, 
laughing violently, and talking with great emphasis 
to each other. I gave them some beef, pork, bis- 
cuit, and other articles of the ship’s provisions: they 
eat, indiscriminately, whatever was offered to them, 
but they would drink nothing but water. From the 
cabin I carried them all over the ship, but they look- 
ed at nothing with much attention, except the animals 
which we had on board as live stock: they examined 
the hogs and sheep with some curiosity, and were ex- 
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eeedingly delighted with the guinea hens and turk. 
ies ; they did not seem to desire any thing that they 


saw except our apparel, and only one of them, an_ 


old man, asked for that: we gratified him with a 
pair of shoes and buckles, and to each of the others 
I gave a canvas bag, in which I put some needles 
ready threaded, a few slips of cloth, a knife, a pair 
of scissars, some twine, a few beads, a comb, and a 
looking-glass, with some new sixpences and _ half- 
pence, through which a hole had been drilled, that 
was fitted with a ribband to hang round the neck. 
We offered them some leaves of tobacco, rolled up 
_ Into what are called segars, and they smoked a little, 
but did not seem fond of it. I showed them the 
great guns, but they did not appear to have any 
notion of their use. After I had carried them through 
the ship, I ordered the marines to be drawn up, and 
go through part of their exercise. When the first 


volley was fired, they were struck with astonishment: 


and terror; the old man, in particular, threw himself 


down upon the deck, pointed to the muskets, and 


then striking his breast with his hand, lay some time 
motionless, with his eyes shut: by this we supposed 
he intended to show us that he was not unacquainted 


with fire-arms, and their fatal effect. The rest see. — 


sing our people merry, and finding themselves unhurt, 


soon resumed their cheerfulness and good humour, © 


and heard the second and third volley fired without 
much emotion; but the old man continued prostrate 


upon the deck some time, and never recovered his 
spirits till the firing was over. About noon, the tide | 


being out, I acquainted them by signs that the ship 


was proceeding farther, and that they must go on. 
shore: this 1 soon perceived they were very un- 

willing to do; all however, except.the old man and — 
one more, were got into the boat without much diffi. — 
culty; but these stopped at the gang-way, where 
the old man turned about, and went aft to the com. — 
panien ladder, where he stood some time withoxt 


cs 
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speaking a word ; he then uttered what we supposed 
to be a prayer; for he many times lifted up his hands 
- and his eyes to the heavens, and spoke in a manner 
and tone very different from what we had observed 


in their conversation: his oraison seemed to be rather. 


sung than said, so that we found it impossible to 
distinguish one word from another. When I again 
intimated that it was proper for him to go into the 
boat, he pointed to the sun, and then moving his 
hand round to the west, he paused, looked in my 
face, laughed, and. pointed to the shore: by this 
_it was easy to understand. that he wished to stay on 
-Doard till sun-set, and { took no little pains to con. 
“vince him that we could not stay so long upon that 
part of the coast, before he could be prevailed upon 


to go into the boat; at length however he went over. 


the ship’s side with his companion, and when the boat 
put off they all began to sing, and continued their 
merriment till they got on shore. When they land. 
ed, great numbers of those on shore pressed eagerly 
to get into the boat; but the officer on board, hav. 
ing positive orders to bring none of them oil, pre- 
vented them, though not without great difficulty, and 
apparently to their extreme mortification and disap- 
pointment. 

When the boat ye on board, I sent her off 
again with the master, to sqund fie shoal that runs 
, off from the point: he found it about three miles 
broad from north to south, and that to avoid it, it 


was necessary to keep four miles off the Cape, in 


twelve or thirteen fathom water. 
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The Passage through the Streiglt of Magellan, with 
some further Account of the Patagontans, and é 
_ Description’ of the Coast on each Side, and its 
Inhabitants. . ; 
Axsout one o’clock, on Wednesday the 17th of - 
December, I made the signal and weighed, order- 
ing the Swallow to go a-head, and the store-ship to 
bring up the rear. The wind was right against us,. 
and blew fresh, so that we were obliged to turm 
into the Streight of Magellan with' the flood-tide, be- 
tween Cape Virgin Mary and the Sandy. Point that re. 
sembles Dungeness. . When we. got a-breast of this 
point, we stood close into the shore, where we saw 
two guanicoes, and many of the natives on horse-. 
back, who seemed to be in pursuit of them: when the 
horsemen came near, they ran up the country ata 
great rate, and were pursued by the hunters, with 
their slings in their hands ready for the cast; but 
neither of them was taken while they were within the | 
reach of our sight. Se RSE OR alan 
When we got about two leagues to the west of ~ 
Dungeness, and were standing off shore, we fell in 
with a shoal upon which we had but seven fathom 
water at ‘half flood: this obliged us to make short 
tacks, and keep continually;heaving. the lead. At 
half an hour after eight in the evening we anchored — 
about three miles from the shore, in twenty fathom, 
with a muddy bottom: Cape Virgin Mary then bear. 
ing N.K, by E. 7 E.; Point Possession W. 2 S., at 
the distance of about five leagues. ; 
About half an hour after we had cast anchor, the 


natives-‘made several large fires a-breast of the ship, _ 


and at break of day we saw about four hundred of - 
them encamped in a fine green valley, between two 
hille, with their horses feeding beside them. About 


be 
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six o’clock in the morning, the tide being done, we 
“got again under sail; its course here is from east to 
west; it rises and falls thirty feet, and its strength is 
requal to about three knots an hour. About noon 


‘there being little wind, and the ebb running with — 


great force, the Swallow, who was a-head, made the 
signal and came to an anchor; upon which I did the 
same, and so-did the store-ship that was a-stern, 
_. As we saw great numbers of the natives on horse- 
back a-breast of the ship, and as Captain Carteret 
informed me that ‘this was the place where Commo- 
dore ‘Byron had the conference with the tall men, I 
sent the ‘lieutenants of the Swallow and the store-ship 
to the shore, but with orders not to land, as the ships 
were at too great a distance to protect-them. When 
these gentlemen returned, they told me that the boat 
having Jain upon her oars very near the ‘beach, the 
natives came down in great numbers, whom they knew 
to be the same persons they had seen the day before, 
with many others, particularly women and children; 
that when they perceived our people had no design to 
Jand, they seemed to ‘be greatly disappointed, and 
those who had been on board the ship waded off to 
‘the boat, making signs for it to advance, and pro. 
Rouncing the words they had been taught, ‘> En- 
glishmen come on shore,” ‘very loud, many times; 
that when they found they could not get the people 
to land, ‘they would fain ‘have got into the boat, and 
‘that “it was with great difficulty they were prevented. 
That they presented them with some bread, tobacco, 
anda few toys, poitting at the same time ‘to some 


Suanicoes and ostriches, and making signs that they — 


‘wanted them as provisions, but that they could not 
Make themselves understood ; that finding they could 
Obtain no refreshment, they rowed along the shore in 
search of fresh water, but that seeing no appearance 
of a rivulet, they returned on board. 

_ Atsix o’clock the next morning we weighed, ‘the 


Swallow being still a-head, and-at noon we anchored | 


o2 
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in Possession Bay, having twelve fathom, with a clean 
sandy bottom. Point Possession at this time bore 
east, distant three leagues; the Asses Imars west, and 
the entrance of the Narrows $.W. 4% W.: the bot. — 
~ tom of the bay, which was the nearest land to the © 
- ship, was distant about three miles. We saw a great 
number of Indians upon the Point, and at night, 
large fires on the Terra del Fuego shore. | ~ 
From this time to the 22d we had strong gales and. 
heavy seas, so that we got on but slowly; and we 
now auchored in eighteen fathom, with a muddy bots 
tom. The Asses Ears bore N.W. by W. 27 W., 
Point Possession N E. by E., and the point of the 
Narrows, on the south side, $. S. W., distant between 
three and four leagues. In this situation our longi. . 
tude, by observation, was 70° 20’ W., latitude 52° 30" 
S. ‘The tide here sets S. E. by S., and N. E. by N., 
at the rate of about three knots an hour; the water: 
rises four and twenty feet, and at this time it was: 
high water at four in the morning. 

In the morning of the 23d we made sail, turning to» 
windward, but the tide was so strong, that the Swal. , 
‘low was set one way, the Dolphin another, and the; 
store-ship a third: there was a fresh breeze, but not! 
one of the vessels would answer her helm. We hadt 
various soundings, and saw the rippling in the middle» 
ground: in these circumstances, sometimes backing, 5 
sometimes filling, we entered the first Narrows. Aboutt 
six o’clock in the evening, the tide being done, we an-- 
- chored on the south shore, in 40 fathom, with a sandy; 
bottom ; the Swallow anchored on the north shore, andi 
the store-ship not a cable’s Jength from a sand bank, . 
about two miles to the eastward. The streight here iss. 
only three miles wide, and at midnight, the tide being: 
slack, we weighed and towed the ship through. At 
breeze sprung up soon afterwards, which continued 
till seven in the morning, and then died away. Wee 
steered from the first Narrows to the second S. W.,, 
and had nineteen fathom, with a muddy bottom, Att 
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eight we anchored two leagues from the shore, in 
twenty-four fathom, Cape Gregory bearing W. 4 N., 
and ‘Sweepstakes Foreland S..W.2'W. ‘The tide 
here ran‘seven knots an hour, and such bores some. 
times came down, with immense quantities of weeds, 
that we expected every moment 'to be adrift. 
The next day, being ‘Christmas day, we sailed 
through the second Narrows. In turning through 
this part of the:streight we had twelve fathom within 
half a mile of the shore on each side, and in the mid- 
die seventeen fathom, twenty-two fathom, and no 
ground. At five o’clock in the evening the ship sud. 
-denly shoaled from seventeen fathom to five, St. Bar. 
‘tholomew’s Island then bearing S. 7 W., distant be- 
tween three and four miles, and Hlizabeth Island 
5.8. W. 4 W., distant five or six miles. About half 
an ‘hour after eight o’clock, the weather being rainy 
and tempestuous, we anchored under Elizabeth 
Island in twenty-four fathom, with hard gravelly 
ground. Upon this island we found great quantities 
of celery, which, by the direction of the surgeon, 
was given to the people, with boiled wheat and port. 
able soup, for breakfast every morning. Some of the 
officers who-went ashore with their guns, saw two small 
dogs, sand several places where fires had been recently 
made, with many fresh shells of muscles and limpets 
lying about them: they saw also several wigwams or 
huts, consisting of young trees, which, being sharp- 
ened at one end, and thrust into the ground in a cir- 
cular form, the other ends were brought to meet, and 
fastened together at the top ; but they saw none of the 
natives. o re 
From this place we saw many high mountains, 
bearing from S$. to W.S. W.; several parts of the 
simmits were covered with snow, though it was the 
midst ‘of summer in this part of the world: they were 
clothed with wood about three parts of their height, 
imd-above with herbage, except where the snow was 
. OFS. 2 
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not yet melted. This was the first place where we 
had seen wood in all South America. : 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 26th we 
weighed, and having a fair wind, were a-breast of the . 
north end of Elizabeth’s Island at three: at half an 
hour after five, being about mid-way between Eliza- 
beth’s Island and St. George’s Island, we suddenly 
shoaled our water from seventeen fathom to six: we 
struck the ground once, but the next cast had no 
bottom with twenty fathom. When we were upon 
this shoal, Cape Perpoise bore W.S.W. 2 W.., the 
south end of Elizabeth’s Island W.N.W..2 W., 
distant three leagues, and the south end of Saint 
George’s Island N. E., distant four leagues. The 
store-ship, which was hahoue half a, league to the 
southward of us, had once no more than four fa- 
thom, and for a considerable time not seven; the: 
Swallow, which was three or four miles to the south. 
ward, had deep water, for she kept near to Saint: 
George’ s Island. In my opimion it is safest to runt 
down from the north end of Elizabeth’s Island, abouti 
two or three miles from the shore, and so on ‘all ie 
way to Port Famine. At noon, a low point bore E.: 

4 N., Fresh-water Bay S.W.2W. At this time we: 

were about three miles distant from the north shore,,. 
and had no ground with eighty fathom. Our longi-. 
tude, by observation, which was made over the shoal,, 
was 71° 20' W., our latitude 53° 12’ S. 

‘About four o’clock we anchored in Port Faminee 
Bay, in thirteen fathom, and there being little wind,, 
sent all the boats, and towed in the Swallow andi 
Prince Frederic. 

The next morning, the weather being squally, ft 
warped the ship farther into the harbour, and mooredd 
her with a cable each way in nine fathom. I them 
sent a party of men to pitch two large tents in thee 
bottom of the bay, for the sick, the wooders, and thee 
sail-makers, who weré soon after sent on shore with thee 


; ® 
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surgeon, the gunner, and some midshipmen. Cape 
St. Anne now bore N.E. by E., distant three quar- 
ters of a mile, and Sedger River S. 4 W. 

On the 28th we unbent all the sails, and sent them 
on shore to be repaired, erected tents upon the banks 
of Sedger River, and sent all the empty casks on 
shore, with the coopers to trim them, and a mate and 
ten men to wash and fill them. We also hauled the 
Seine, and caught fish in great plenty: some of them 
resembled a mullet, but the flesh was very soft; and 
_ among them were a few smelts, same of which were 
_ twenty inches long, and weighed four and twenty 
ounces. (aN ; | e 

During our whole stay in this place, we caught fish 
enough to furnish one meal a day both for the sick 
and the well: we found also great plenty of celery 
and pea-tops, which were boiled with the pease and 
portable soup: besides these, we gathered great 
quantities of fruit that resembled the cranberry, and 
the leaves of a shrub somewhat like our thorn, which 
were remarkably sour. When we arrived, all our 
people began to look pale and meagre ; many had 
the scurvy to a great degree, and upon others there 
were manifest signs of its approach: yet in a fort- 
night there was nota scorbutic person in either of the 
ships. Their recovery was effected by their being 
on shore, eating plenty of vegetables, being obliged 
to wash their apparel, and keep their persons clean 
by daily bathing in the sea. 

The next day we set up the forge on shore; and 
_ from this time, the armourers, carpenters, and the 
rest of the people, were employed in refitting the 
ship, and making her ready for the séa. 

In the mean time a considerable quantity of wood 
was cut, and put on board the store-ship, to be sent 
to Falkland’s Island; and as [ well knew there was 
no wood growing there, I caused some thousands of 
young trees to be carefully taken up with their raots, 
and a proper quantity of earth; and packing them 
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in the best manner I could, I put them also on board 
the store-ship, with orders to deliver them ‘to the 
commanding officer at Port Egmont, and to sail for 
that place with the first fair wind, putting on board 
_two of my seamen, who being in an ill state of health 
when they first came on board, were now altogether 
unfitto proceed in the voyage. 

On Wednesday the 14th of January, we got all 
-our people and tents on board; having taken in se. 
venty-five tons of water fram the shore, and twelve 
months provisions of all kinds, at whole allowanc¢e, 
for ourselves, and ten months for the Swallow, from 
on board the store-ship, I sent the master in the cut- 
ter, which was victualled for a week, to look out for 

anchoring places on the north shore éf the streight. 
_ After ‘several attempts to sail, the weather obliged 


us ,to continue in our old sintion: till Saturday the | 


17th, when ‘the Prince Frederic victualler sailed for 
Falkiand’s Island, and the master returned from his 
expedition. The. master reported that he had found 
four places, in which there was good anchorage, ‘be. 
tween the place where we lay and Cape Froward: 
that he had been on shore at several places, where ‘lie 
had found plenty of wood and water close to the 
beach, with abundance of cranberries and wild ce- 
lery. He reported also, that he had ‘seen a great 
~nuthber of currant bushes full of fruit, though none 
of it was ripe, and a great variety of beautiful shrubs 
in full blossem, bearing flowers ef different colours, 
particularly red, purple, yellow, and white, besides 


great plenty of the winter’s park, a grateful spice 


which is well known to the botanists of Europe. He 
shot several wild ducks, geese, gulls, a hawk, and 
two or three of the birds which the sailors calla’ rate. 
horse. 

At five o’clock in the morning of Sanday ee 18th, 
we made sail, and at noon, being about two nviles 
from the shore, Cape Froward! bore N, ‘by: E., a bluif 
point N.N, ue and. oe sicegeicecut W.7'5. Our Ja. 
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titude at this place, by observation, was 54° 3'S., 
and we found the streight to be about six miles wide. 
Soon after I sent a boat into Snug Bay, to lie at the 
anchoring place, but the wind coming from the land, | 
_ stood off again all night; and at a mile from the shore 
we had no ground with one hundred and forty fa. 
thom. ; = 3 
In the morning of Monday the 19th, the Swallow 
having made the signal for anchoring under Cape 
Holland, we ran in, and anchored in ten fathom, with 
a clear sandy bottom. Upon sending the boats out to 
sound, we discovered that we were very near a reef of 
rocks ; we therefore tripped the anchor, and dropped 
farther out, where we had twelve fathom, and were 
about half a mile from the shore, just opposite to a 
large stream of water which falls with great rapidity 
from the mountains, for the land here is of a stu-_ 
pendons height. Cape Holland bore W.S. W. 2 W., 
distant two miles, and Cape Froward E. ~~ Our lati- 
tude, by observation, was 53° 53' S. ey 

The next morning we got off some water, and great 
plenty of wild celery, but could get no fish, except a 
few muscles. I sent off the boats to sound, and 
-found that there was good anchorage at about half a 
‘mile from the shore, quite from the Cape to four 
miles below it; and close by the Cape a good har- 
bour, where a ship might refresh with more safety 
than at Port Famine, and avail herself of a large river 
of fresh water, with plenty of wood, celery, and 
berries; though the place affords no fish except 
muscles, 

Having completed our wood and water, we sailed 
‘from this place on the 22d, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. At nine in the evening, the ship being 

about two miles distant from the shore, Cape Gal. 
lant bore W. % N., distant two leagues, Cape Hol- 
land E. by N., distant six leagues; Cape Gallant 
and Cape Holland being nearly in one: a white patch 
in Monmouth’s Island bore S.S. W. 3 W., Rupert’s 
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Island W.S. W. At this place the streight is not more 
than five miles over ; and we found a tide which pro- 


duced a very unusual effect, for it became impossible — 


to keep the ship’s head upon any point. 


At six the next morning the Swallow made the sig. _ 


nal for having found anchorage; and at eight we an. 
chored in a bay under Cape Gallant, in ten fathom, 


with a muddy bottom. The east point of Cape Gal. — 
lant bore S. W. by W. 4 W., the extreme point of - 


the eastermost land E. by S., a point making the 


mouth of a river N. by W., and the white patch on™ 


Charles’s Island $.W. The boats being sent ont to 
sound, found good anchorage every where, except 


within two cables’ length S. W. of the ship, where it 


was coral, and deepened to sixteen fathom. In the 
afternoon J sent out the master to examine the bay 


and a large lagoon ; and he reported that the lagoon 
was the most commodious harbour we had yet seen in 


the streight, having five fathom at the entrance, and 
from four to five in the middle; that it was capable 


of receiving a great number of vessels, had three - 


large fresh-water rivers, and plenty of wood and ce- 
lery. We had here the misfortune to have'a seine 


spoiled, by being entangled with the wood that lies 
sunk at the mouth of these rivers; but though we - 
caught but little fish, we had an incredible number of _ 


wild ducks, which we found a very good succeda- 
nheum. eeteat 


of the Swallow climbed one of the highest, hoping 


that from the summit he should obtain a sight of the © 
‘South Sea; but he found his view intercepted by 


mountains still higher on the southern shore: before 
he descended, however, he erected a pyramid, within 
_ which he deposited a bottle containing a shilling, and 
a paper on which was written the ship’s name and the 
date of the year; a memorial which possibly may re- 
main there as long as the world endures. Ae 
In the morning of the 24th we took twe boats, and 


The mountains are here very lofty, and the master 
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examined Cordes Bay, which we found very much 
inferior to that in which the ship lay ; it had indeed a 
larger lagoon, but the entrance of it was very nar- 


row, and barred by a shoal, on which there was not _ 


sufficient depth of water for a ship of burden to float : 
the entrance of the bay also was rocky, and within 
it the ground was foul. eee 

Un this place we saw an animal that resembled an 
ass, but it had a cloven hoof, as we discovered after- 
wards by tracking it, and was as swift as a‘deer. 
This was the first animal we had seen in the streight, 
except at the entrance, where we found the guanicoes 
that we would fain have trafficed for with the Indians. 
We shot at this creature, but we could, not hit it; 
probably it is altogether unknown to the naturalists 
BP eoroye, 2 Ae 
_ The country about this place has the most dreary 
and forlorn appearance that can be imagined; the 
mountains on each side of the streight are of an im- 
mense height: about one fourth of the ascent is co. 
vered with trees of a considerable size; in the space 
from thence to the middle of the mountain there is 
nothing but withered shrubs; above these are patches 
of snow, and fragments of broken rock; and the 
summit is altogether rude and naked, towering above 
the clouds in vast crags that are piled upon each 
other, and look like the ruins of Nature devoted to 
everlasting sterility and desolation, = = 

We went over in two boats to the Royal Islands, 
and sounded, but found no bottom: a very rapid 
tide set through wherever.there was an opening ; and 
they cannot be approached by shipping without the 
most imminent danger. Whoever navigates this part 
of the streight, should keep the north shore close on 
board all. the way, and not venture more than a mile 
irom it till the Royal Islands are passed. The cur~ 
reat sets casterly through the whole four and twenty 
hours, and the indraught should by all means be 


ee’ 
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avoided. The latitude of Cape Gallant Road is 53° 
We continued in this station, taking in wood and | 
water, and gathering muscles and herbs, till the 
morning of the 27th, when a boat that had been sent — 
to try the current, returned with an account that it 
set nearly at the rate. of two miles an hour, but that 
the wind being northerly, we might probably get 
round to Elizabeth Bay or York Road before night 5 
we therefore weighcd with all expedition. At noon 
on the 28th, the west point of Cape Gallant bore 
W.N.W., distant half a mile, and the white patch 
on Charles’s Island §. E. by S. We hadsfresh gales 
and h-avy flaws off the land: and at two o’clock the: 
west point of Cape Gallant bore E., distant three: 
leagues, and York Point W.N.W., distant five: 
leagues. At five we opened York Road, the point: 
bearing N. W., at the distance of half a mile: at this; 
time the ship was taken a-back, and a strong current: 


~ witha heavy squall drove us so far to leeward, that it: 


was with great difficulty we got into Elizabeth Bay, , 
and anchored in twelve fathom nearariver. The) 
Swallow being at anchor off the point of the. bay, andi 
very near the rocks, I sent all the boats with anchors: 
and hausers to her assistance, and at last she was» 
happily warped to windward into good anchorage... 
York Point now bore W. by N., a shoal with weeds» 
upon it W. N. W., at the distance of a cable’s length,, 
Point Passage S. K. 7. K., distant half a mile, a rocki 
near Rupert’s Isle S. 4 E., and a rivulet on the bayy 
N.E. by E., distant about three cables’ length.: 
Soon after sun-set we saw a great smoke on the south-- 
ern shore, and another on Prince Rupert’s Island. 

Early in the morning I sent the boats on shore forr 
water, and soon after our people landed three canoess 
put off from the south shore, and landed sixteen off 
the natives on the east point of the bay. When theyy 
came within about a hundred yards of our peoplee 
they stopt, called out, and made signs of friendship ;; 
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our people did the same, shewing them some beads 
and other toys. At this they seemed pleased, and 
began to shout; our people imitated the noise they 
made,. and shouted in return: the Indians then ad. 
vanced, still shouting and laughing very loud. When 
the parties met they shook hands, and our men pre. 
sented the Indians with several of the toys which they 
had shewn them at adistance. They were covered 
with seal skins, which stunk abominably, and some 
of them were eating the rotten flesh and blubber 
raw, with a keen appetite and great seeming satisfac. 
tion. Their complexion was the same as that of the 
people we had seen before, but they were low of sta. 
ture, the tallest of them not being more than five fect 
six: they appeared to be perishing with cold, and im. 
_mediately kindled several fires. How they subsistin win. 
ter, itis not perhaps easy to guess, for the weather was 
at this time so severe, that we had frequent falls of snow. 
They were armed with bows, arrows, and javelins; the | 
arrows and javelins were pointed with flint, which 
was wrought into the shape of a serpent’s tongue ; ‘and 
they discharged both with great force and dexterity, 
scarce ever failing to hit a mark at a considerable 
distance. To kindle a fire, they strike a pebble 
against a piece of mundic, holding under it, to catch 
the sparks, some moss or down, mixed with a whitish 
earth, which takes fire like tinder: they then take 
some dry grass, of which there is every where plenty, 
and putting the lighted moss into it, waveit to and 
fro, and in about a minute it blazes. ae 
When the boat returned she brought three of them 
on board the ship, but they seemed to regard nothing 
with any degree of curiosity except our clothes and a 
looking-glass; the looking-glass afforded them as 
much diversion as it had done the Patagonians, and it 
seemed to surprise them more: when they first peep. 
ed into it they started back, first looking at us, and 
_ then at each other; they then took another peep, as 
it were by stealth, starting back as before, and then ~ 
P 
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eagerly looking behind it: when by degrees they be- 
came familiar with it, they smiled, and seeing the 
image smile in return, they were exceedingly delight- 
ed, and burst into fits of the most violent laughter. ~ 
They left this, however, and every thing else, with per- 
fect indifference, the little they possessed being to all 
appearance equal te their desires. They eat whatever — 
was given them, but would drink nothing but water.» 
When they left the ship I went on shore with 
them, and by this time several of their wives and chil- 
dren were come to the watcring-place. _ I distributed — 
some trinkets among them, with which they scemed 
pleased for a moment, and they gave us some of 
their arms in return; they gave us also several 
pieces of mundic, such as is found in the tin mines of 
Cornwall: they made us understand that they found 
it in the mountains, where there are probably mines. 
of tin, and perhaps of more valuable metal. As this 
seems to be the most dreary and inhospitable country 
in the world, not excepting the worst parts of Swe. 
den and Norway, the people scem to be the lowest | 
and most deplorable of all human beings.. Their per- 
fect indifference to every thing they saw, which mark. 
ed the disparity between our state and their own, 
though it may preserve them from the regret and an. ~ 
guish of unsatisfied desires, seems, notwithstanding, 
to imply a defect in their nattire; for those who are 
satisfied with the gratifications of a brute, can have 
little pretension to the prerogatives of men. Wher 
they left us, and embarked im their canoes, they heist- 
ed a seal skin for a sail, and steered for the southern 
shore, where we saw many of their hoveis; and we — 
remarked that not one of them looked behind, either _ 
at us or at the ship, so little impression had the won. 
ders they had seen made upon their minds, andso much 
did they appear to be absorbed in the present; with- 
out any habitual exercise of their power to ‘reflect 
upon the past. sy SNP ga ean ate ge 
In this station we continued till Tuesday the 3d ef 
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February. At about half an hour past twelve we 
weighed, and in a sudden squall were taken a.back, 
so as that both ships were in the most imminent dan. 
ger of being driven ashore on a reef of rocks: the 
wind however suddenly shifted, and we happily got off 
without damage, At five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
tide being done, and the wind coming about to the west, 
we bore away for York Road, and at length anchor- 
ed init: the Swallow at the same time. being very 
near Island Bay, under Cape Quod, endeavered to 
_ getin there, but was by the tide obliged to return to 
York Road. In this situation Cape Quod bore W. 2S, 
distant nineteen miles, York Point E.S. E. distant 
ene mile, Batchelor’s River N. N. W. three quar- 
ters of a mile, the entrance of Jerom’s Sound N.W. 
by W. and a small island on the south shore W. by S. 
We found the tide here very rapid and uncertain ; in 
the stream it generally set to the eastward, but it 
sometimes, though rarely, set westward six hours to. 
gether. This evening we saw five Indian canoes come 
eut of Batchelor’s River, and go up Jerom’s Sound. 
In the morning, the boats which I had sent out to 
‘sound both the shores of the streight and all parts of 
the bay, returned with an account that there was good 
anchorage within Jerom’s Sound, and all the way thi- 
ther from the ship’s station at the distance of about 
half a mile from the shore y also between Hlizabeth 
and York Point, near York Point, at the diss 
tance of a cable and a half’s length from the weeds, 
in sixteen fathom with a muddy bottom. There were 
also several places under the islands onthe south shore 
where a ship might anchor; but the force and uncer- 
tainty of the tides, and the heavy gusts of wind that 
came off the high lands, by which these situations were 
Surrounded, rendered them unsafe. Soon after the 
boats returned, I put fresh hands into them and went 
myself up Batchelor’s River: we found a bar at the 
entrance, which at certain times of the tide must be 
dangerous. We hauled the seine, and should have 
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caught plenty of fish if it had not been for the weeds 
and stumps of trees at the bottom of the river. We 
then went ashore, where we saw many wigwams 
of the natives, and several of their dogs, who, as _ 
soon as-we came im sight, ran away. We also 
saw some ostriches, but they were beyond the 
reach of our pieces: we gathered muscles, limpets, 
sea-eggs, celery, and nettles in great abundance. 
About three miles up this'river, on the west side, be- 
tween Mount Misery and another mountain of a stu- 
pendous height, there is a cataract which has a very 
striking appearance: it is precipitated from an eleva- 
tion of above four hundred yards; half the way it 
rolls overa very steep declivity, and the other half is 
a perpendicular fall. The sound of this cataract is 
not less awful than the sight. — : ee a 
In this place, contrary winds detained us till ten. 
o’clock in the morning of Saturday the 14th, when: 
we weighed, and in half an hour the current set the : 
_ ship toward’s Batchelor’s River : we then put her int 
~ stays, and while she was coming about, which she was: 
long in doing, we drove over a shoal where we had} 
little more than sixteen feet water with rocky ground ; } 
so that our danger was very great, for the ship drew’ 
sixteen feet nine inches aft, and fifteen feet one inchy 
forward: as soon as the ship gathered way, we hap-~ 
-pily deepened into three fathom; within two cables’” 
length we had five, and ina very short time we gott 
into deep water. We continued plying to windward! 
till four o’clock in the afternoon, and then finding thatt 
we had lost ground, we returned to our station, andi 
again anchored in York Road. a 
Here we remained till five o’clock in the morning off 
the 17th, when we weighed, and towed out of thee 
road. Atnine, though we had a fine breeze at west,, 
the ship was carried with great violence by a currentt 
towards the south shore: the boats were all towings 
a-head, and the sails asleep, yet we drove 80 closee 
to the rock, that the oars of the boats were entan-- 
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gled in the weeds. In this manner we were hurried 
along near three quarters of an hour, expecting every 
moment'to be dashed to pieces against the cliff, from 
“which we were seldom farther than a ship’s length, 
and very often not half so much. We sounded on 
' poth sides, and found that next the shore we had from 
fourteen to twenty fathom, and on the other side of 
the ship no bottom : as all our efforts were ineffectual, 
_ we resigned ourselves to our fate, and waited the event 
in 4 state of suspense very little different from despair. 
_ At length, however, we opened Saint David’s Sound, 
aiid 4 current that rushed ott of it set usinto the mid- 
 ehamel. Duting all this time the Swallow was on the 
forth shore, and consequently could know nothing of 
our danger till it was past.. We now sent the boats — 
~ out to look for ananchoring place : and at noon Cape 
Quod bore N. N. E. and Saint David’s head 8. E. 
About one o’clock the boats returned, having found 
an anchoring place in a small bay, to which we gave 
ihé name of Butler’s Bay, it having been discovered 
by Mr. Butler, one of the mates. It lies to the west 
of Rider’s Bay on the south shore of the streight, 

which is here about two miles wide. We ran in with 
the tide which set fast to the westward, and anchor- 
ed in sixteen fathom water. The extremes of the 
bay from W. by N.to N. 4 W. are about a quarter of 
& inile asunder; a small rivulet, at the distance of 
somewhat less than tivo cables’ length, bore 8.7 W. 
and Cape Quod N, at the distance of four miles. At 
this time the Swallow was at anchor in Island Bay on 
the north shore, at about six miles distance. 
I now sent all the boats out to sound round the 
ship and in the neighbouring bays; and they return- 
ed with an account that they could find no place fit 
to receive the ship, neither could any such place be 
 foand between Cape Quod and Cape Notch. 
‘Tn this place we remained till Friday the 20th, — 
when about noon the clouds gathered very thick to 
the westward, and before one it blew a storm, . with 

P3 
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such rain and hail as we had scarcely ever secn. We 
immediately struck the yards and top-masts, and 
having run out two hawsers to a rock, we hove the 
ship up to it: we then let go the small bower, and 


veered away, and brought both cables a-head; atthe — 


same time we carried out two more hawsers, and made 
them fast to two other rocks, making use of every 
expedient in our power to keep theship steady. The 
gale continued to increase till six o’clock in the even- © 
ing, and to our great astonishment the sea broke 
quite over the fore-castle in upon the quarter-deck, — 
which, considering the narrowness of the streight, 
and the smallness of the bay in which we were stati- 
oned, might well have been thonght impossible. Our 
danger here was very great, for if the cables hads 
parted, as we could not run out with a sail, and as 
we had not room to bring the ship up with any other | 
anchor, we must have been dashed to pieces in a few _ 
minutes, and in such a situation itis highly probable — 
that every soul would immediately have perished ;_ 


however, by eight o’clock the gale was become some- .” 


what more moderate, and gradually decreasing during 


the night, we had tolerable weather the next morn. | 


ing. Upon heaving the anchor, we had the satis-- 
faction to find that our cable was sound, though our 


hawsers were much rubbed by the rocks, notwith.  - 
standing they were parcelled with old hammacoeés, and 


other.things. ‘The first thing I did after performing — 
the necessary operations about the ship, was to send — 


a boat to the Swallow to enquire how she had fared 


during the gale: the boat returned with an account 
that she had felt but little of the gale, but that she © 
had been very near being lost,in pushing through the — 
islands two days before, by the rapidity of the tide: 
that notwithstanding an alteration which had been 
made in her rudder, she steered and worked so ill, | 


that every time they got under way they were appre. | 


hensive that she could never safely be brought to an 
anchor again; 1 was therefore requested, in the name 
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of the captain, to consider that she could be of 
very little service to the expedition, and to direct 
what I thought would be best for the service. I an- 
swered, that as the lords of the Admiralty had ap- 
pointed her to accompany the Dolphin, she must con- 
tinue to do it as long as it was possible: that as her 
condition rendered her a bad sailer, I would wait 
her time, and attend her motions, and that if any dis- 
aster should happen to either of us, the other should 
be ready to afford such assistance as might be in her 

‘power. : Bee , 

We continued here eight days, during which time 
we completed our wood and water, dried our sails, 
and sent great part of the ship’s company on shore, 
to wash their clothes and stretch their legs, which 
was the more necessary, as the cold, snowy, and tem- 


pestuous weather had confined them too much below. | 


We caught muscles and limpets, and gathered celery 
and nettles in great abundance. The muscles were 
the largest we had ever seen, many of them being 
from five to six inches long,: we caught’ also great 
plenty of a fine, firm, red fish, not unlike a gurnet, 
most of which were from four to five pounds weight. 
At the same time, we made’ it part of the employ- 
ment of every day to try the current, which we found 
constantly setting to the eastward. 

The master haying been/sent out to look for an- 
choring places, returned with an account that he 
could find no shelter, except near the shore, where it 
should not be sought butin cases of the most pressing 
necessity. He landed upon a large island on the 
north side of Snow Sound, and being almost perished 
with cold, the first thing he did was to make a large 
fire, with some small trees which he found upon the 
spot. He then climbed one of the rocky mountains, 
with Mr. Pickersgill, a midshipman, and one of the sea- 
men,to take a view of thestreight, and the dismal regi- 
ons that surroundit. He found the entrance of the 
sound to be full as broad as several parts of the 
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-streight, and to grow but very little narrower, for 
several miles inland on the Terra del Fuego side. 

The country on the south of it was still more dreary 
and horrid than any he had yet seen: it consisted of 
craggy mountains, much higher than the clouds, that 
were altogether naked from the base to the summit, 

there not being a single shrub, nor even a blade of 


_ grass to be seen upon them : nor were the vallies be- — 


tween them less desolate, being intirely covered with 


deep beds of snow, except here and there where it 


had been washed away, or converted into ice, by the 
torrents which were precipitated from the fissures 


and crags of the mountain above, where the snow had _ 


been dissolved ; and even these vallies, in the patches 


that were free: from snow, were as destitute of ver- 


» dure as the rocks between which they lay. 


On Sunday the ist of March, at half an hour 


after four o’clock in the morning, we saw the Swal- 
Yow under sail, on the north shore of Cape Quod. 
At seven we weighed, and stood out of Butler’s Bay, 


buat it falling calm soon afterwards, the boats were | 
obliged to take the vessel in tow, having with much © 


difficnlty kept clear of the rocks: the passage being 


very narrow, we sent the Vuats, about noon, to seek. 
for anchorage on the north shore. At this time, 


Cape Notch bore W. by N.4N.. distant between ; 


three and four leagues, and Cape Quod E.3 N. dis. 
tant three leagues. 


About three o’clock in the morning, there being 


little wind, we anchored, with the Swallow, wider 


the north shore, in a small bay, where there is a high, 
steep, rocky mountain, the top of which resembles 
thie head of a lion, for which reason we called the 
bay Lion’s Cove. We had here forty fathom, with 
deep water close to the shore, and at half a ca- 


bles’? Tength without the ship, no ground. We 


sent the boats to the westward in search of aiichoring 
places, and at midnight ‘they returned with an ac- 
count that there was an indifferent bay at the dis. 
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tance of about four miles, and that Goodluck Bay 
was three leagues to the westward. 

At half an hour after twelve the next day, the wind 
being northerly, we made sail from Lion’s Cove, 
and at five anchored in Good Luck Bay, at the dis- 
tance of about half a cables? length from the rocks, 
in twenty-eight fathom water. A rocky island at the 
west extremity of the bay bore N. W. by W. distant 
about a cables’ length and a half, and a low point, 
which makes the eastern extremity of the bay, bore 
EE. S. FE. distant about a mile. Between this point 
and the ship, there were many shoals, and in the 
‘bottom of the bay two rocks, the largest of which 


bore N. &. by N. the smallest N. by BE. From these | 


rocks, shoals run out to thes. KE, which may be known 
by the weeds that are upon them ; the ship was within 
a cables’ length of them: when sheswung with her stern 
in shore, we had sixteen fathom, with coral rock ; 
when she swung off, wehad fifty fathom, with sandy 
ground. Cape Notch bore from us W. byS. 7 W. 
distant about one league: and in the intermediate 
space there was a large lagoon which we could not 
sound, the wind blowing too hard all the while we lay 
here. After we had moored the ship, we sent two 
boats to assist the Swallow, and one fo look eut for. 
anchorage beyond Cape Notch. The boats that were 
sent to assist the Swallow, towed her into a small bay, 
where, as the wind was southerly, and blew and she 
was in great danger, for the cove was not only small, 
put full of rocks, and open to the south-easterly winds. 

All the day following, and all the night, we had 
hard gales, with a great sea, and much hail and rain. 


The next morning we had gusts so violent, that it 


was impossible to stand the deck ; they brought 
whole sheets of water all the way from Cape Notch, 
which was a league distant, quite over the deck. They 
did not last more than a minute, but were so frequent, 
‘that the cables were kept in a constant strain, and 
there was the greatest reason to fear that they would 
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give way. it was a general opinion that the Swal- 
low could not possibly ride it out, and some of the ° 
men were so strongly prepossessed with the notion of 
her being lost, that they fancied they saw some of. 
her people coming over the rocks towards our ship. 
‘The weather continued so bad, till Saturday the se« 
venth, that we could send no boat to enquire after her j 
but the gale being then more moderate, a boat was_ 
dispatched about four o’clock in the morning, which 
about the same hour in the afternoon, returned with 
an account that the ship was safe, but that the fa. 
tigue of the people had been incredible, the whole 
crew having been upon deck near three days and- 
three nights. At midnight the gusts returned, though 
not with equal violence, with hail, sleet, and snow. 
The weather being now extremely cold, and the peo. © 
ple never dry, I got up, the next morning, éleven 
bales of thick woollen stuff, called Fearnought, 
_ which is provided by the government, and set all the ~ 
taylors to work to make them into jackets; of which 
every mat in the ship had one. 
I ordered these jackets to be made very large, al- 
lowing, one with another, two yards and thirty-four 


inches of the cloth to each jacket. I sent also seven 


bales of the same cloth to the Swallow, which made - 
every man on board a jacket of the same kind; and I 
cut up three bales of finer cloth, and made jackets for 
the officers of both ships, which I had the pleasure to 
find were very acceptable. 

In this situation we were obliged to continue a 
week, during which time, I put both my own Ship, 
and the Swallow, upon two-thirds allowance, except 
brandy ; but continued the breakfast as long as greens 
and water were plenty. SNe 
_ On Sunday the 15th, about noon, we saw the 
Swallow under sail, and it being calm, we sent our 
launch to assist her. In the evening the latnch res 
turned, having towed her into a ve ry good harbour 
om the south shore, Opposite to where we lay. The 
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account that we received of this harbour, determined 
us to get into it as soon as possible; the next morn. 
ing therefore, at eight o’clock, we sailed from Good. 
luck Bay, and thought ourselves happy to get safe 
out of it. When we got a-breast of the harbour 
where the Swallow lay, we fired several guns, as sig. 
nals for her boats to assist us in getting in; and in a 
‘short time the master came on board us, and piloted 


us toa very commodious station, where we anchored | 


in twenty-eight fathom, with a muddy bottom. This 
harbour, which is sheltered from all winds, and excel. 


lent in every respect, we called Swallow Harbour. 


There are two channels into it, which are both nar- 


row, but not dangerous, as the rocks are easily dis. 


covered by the weeds that grow upon them. 
_ At nine o’clock the next morning, the wind coming 
easterly, we weighed, and sailed from Swallow Har- 


bour. At noon we took the Swallow in tow, but at — 


five there being little wind, we cast off thetow. At 


eight in the evening, the boats which had been sent’ 


out to look for anchorage, returned with an account 
that they could find none : at nine we had fresh gales, 
‘and at midnight Cape Upright bore 8. $8. W.3 W. 

At seven the next morning, we took the Swallow 
again in tow, but was again obliged to cast her offand 
tack, as the weather became very thick, with a great 
swell, and we saw land close under our lee. As no 
place for anchorage could be found, Captain Carteret 
advised me to bear away for Upright Bay, to which I 
consented; and as he was acquainted with the place, 
he went a-head: the boats were ordered to go between 
him and the shore, and we followed. At eleven 
@ clock, there being little wind, we opened a large 
lagoon, and a current setting strongly into it, the 
Swallow was driven among the breakers close upon 
the lee shore : to aggravate the misfortune, the wea- 
ther was. very hazy, there was no anchorage, and 
the surf ran very high. In this dreadful situation she 
made signals of distress, and we immediately sent our 
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launch, and other boats, to her assistance: the boats. 
took her in tow, but their utmost efforts to save her 
would have been ineffectual, if a breeze had not sud- 
denly come down from a mountain, and wafted her 
off. ; | | 

As agreat swell came on about noon, we hauled 
overto the north shore. We soon found ourselves 
surrounded with islands, but the fog was so thick, 
that we knew not where we were, nor which way to 
steer. Among these islands the boats were sent to 
cast the lead, but no anchorage was to be found; we. 
ther: conjectured that we were in the bay of islands, 
and that we had no chance to escape shipwreck, but 
by hauling directly out: this, however, was no easy 
task, for 1 was obliged to tack, almost continually, 
to weather some island or rock. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, it happily cleared up for a minute, 
just to shew us Cape Upright, for which we directly 
steered, and at half au hour after five anchored, with 
the Swallow, in the bay. When we dropped the: 
anchor, we were in twenty-four fathom, and after» 
we had veered away a whole cable, in forty-six, with , 
a muddy bottom. In this situation, a high bluff on | 
the north shore bore N. W. 4 N. distant five leagues, 
- and a small island within usS. by E.3E. Soon 
after we had anchored, the Swallow drove to leeward, - 
notwithstanding she had two anchors a-head, but was; 
at last brought up, in seventy fathom, about a Cae. 
ble’s length a-stern of us. At four o’clock in the: 
morning I sent the boats, with a considerable num. 
ber of men, and some hawsers and anchors on board} 
her, to weigh her anchors, and warp her up to wind-. 
ward. When her best bower anchor was weighed, , 
it was found entangled with the small one; I there-. 
fore found it necessary to send the stream cable ont 
board, and the ship was hung up by it. To clearr 
her anchors, and warp her into a proper birth, costt 
us the whole day, and was not at last effected with-- 
out the utmost difficulty and labour. 
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On the 18th we had fresh breezes, and sent the 
boats to sound cross the Streight. Within half amile 


of the ship, they had forty, forty-five, fifty, seventy, 


one hundred fathom, and then had no ground, till 
‘within a cable’s length of the lee shore, where they 
had ninety fathom. We now moored the ship in 
Seventy-eight fathom, with the stream anchor. 
‘The next morning, while our people were employ- 
edin getting wood and water, and gathering celery 


and muscles, two canoes, full of Indians, came 


along-side of the ship. They had much the same 
appearance as the poor wretches whom we had seen 


before in Elizabeth’s Bay. They had on board some . 


seal’s flesh, blubber, and penguins, all which they 
eat raw. Some of our people, who were fishing with 
ahook and line, gave one of them a fish, somewhat big- 


ger than a herring, alive, just as it came ont of the _ 


water. The Indian took it hastily, as a dog would 
take a bone, and instantly killed it, by giving it a 
bite near the gills: he then procecded to eat it, begin- 
ning with the head, and going on to the tail, without 
rejecting either the bones, fins, scales, or entrails. 
They eat every thing that was given them, indiffer. 


éntly, whether salt or fresh, dressed or raw, but — 


would drink nothing but water. ‘hey shivered with 
cold, yet had nothing to cover them but a seal-skin, 
thrown loosely over their shoulders, which did not 
reach to their middle; and we observed, that when 
they were rowing, they threw even this by, and sat 
stark naked. They had with them some javelins, 
Tudely pointed with bone, which they used to strike 
seals, fish, and penguins, and we observed that one 
of them had a piece of iron, about the size of a com- 
mon chissel, which was fastened to a piece of wood, 
and seemed to be intended rather for a tool than a 
weapon. ‘They had all sore eyes, which we imputed 
to their sitting over the smoke of their fires, and they 
smelt more offensively than a fox, which perhaps was 
in part owing to their diet, and in part to their nas. 
Q ! 
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tiness. Their canoes were about fifteen feet Jong, 
three broad, and nearly three deep: they, were made 
of the bark of trees, sewn together, either with the 
sinews of some beast, or thongs cut out of a hide. 
Some kind of rush was laid into the seams, and the ~ 
outside was smeared witha resin, or gum, which pre- 
vented the water from soaking into the bark.  Fif- 
teen slender branches, bent into an arch, were sewed 
transversely to the bottom and sides, and some straight 
pieces were placed cross the top, from gunwale to” 
gunwale, and securely lashed at each, end: upon 
the whole, hewever, it was poorly made, nor had. 
. these people any thing among them in which there» 
was the least appearance of ingenuity.- I gave them | 
a hatchet or two, with some beads, and a few other’ 
toys, with which they went away to. the southward, , 
and we saw no more of them. ae”: 
‘While we lay here, we sent out the boats, as usual, , 
in search of anchoring places, and having been ten 
leagues to the westward, they found but two :-one: 
was to the westward of Cape Upright, in the Bay off 
Islands, but owas very-difficult to enter and get-out; 
of ; the other was called Dolphin Bay, at ten leagues 
distance, which was a good harbour, with even cco 
in all parts. They saw several small coves, which were? 
all dangerous, as in them-it would benecessary to lett 
go the anchor within half a cable’s length ofa lee shore, , 
and steady the ship with halsers-fastened to the rocks. . 
‘The people belonging to one: of the boats, spent as 
night upon an island, upon which, while they werec 
‘there, six canoes landed about thirty Indians. Thee 
Indians ran immediately to the boat, and were carry-- 
ing away every thing they found in her: our peoplee 
discovered what they were doing, just time enough too 
prevent them. As'soonas they found themselves op-- 
posed, they went to their canoes, and armed them-- 
“selves with long poles, and javelins pointed with thee 
‘bones of fish. ‘Ehey did not begin .an attack, butt 
stood: in a threatening manner: our people, whe 
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were two and twenty.in number, acted only on the 
defensive, and by parting with a few trifles to them, 
they became friends, and behaved peaceably the rest 
of the time they staid. oe: ee 
- For many days, we had hail, lightning, rain, and 
hard gales, with a heavy sea, so that we thought it 
impossible for the ship to hold, though she had two 
anchors a-head, and two cables anend. The men, 
however, were sent frequently on shore for exercise, 
which contributed greatly to their health, and pro- 
‘cured an almost constant supply of muscles and 
greens: Among other damages that we had sustained, 
our firé-place was broken to pieces, we therefore 
found it necessary to set up the forge, and employ the 
armourers to make a new back ; we also made lime of 
burnt shells, and once more put it into a useful con- 
dition. = | 

On Monday the 30th we had the first interval of 
moderate weather, and we improved it in drying the 
sails; which, though much mildewed,we had not before’ 
been able to loose, for fear of setting the ship adrift : 
we also aired the spare sails,which we found much ins 
jured by the rats, and employed the sail-makers to 
mend them. Captain Carteret, having represent- 
éd that his fire-place, as well as ours, had been broken 
to pieces, our armourers made him also a new back, 
and set it up with linie that we made upon the spot, 
in thesame manner as had been done on board our own 
‘ship. This day we saw several canocs, full of Indi. 
ans, put to shore on the east side of the bay, and the 
Next morning several of them came on board, and 
proved to be the same that our people, who were 
out in the boat, had met with on shore, They be. 
haved very peaceably, and we dismissed them with 

afew toys, as usual. vpn 

_ The day following, several other Indians came off 

tothe ship, and brought with them some of the birds 

‘éalled Racehorses. Our people purchased the birds 
Q 2 : 
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for a few trifles, and I made them a present of several 
hatchets and knives. 


“On Thursday, the second of April, the master of 
the Swailow, who had been sent out to seek for an.» 


choring places, returned, and reported that he had 
found three on the north shore, which were very 
good; one about four miles to the eastward of Cape 


Providence, another under the east side of Cape Ta- . 


mar, and the third about four miles to the eastward 


of it; but he said that he found no place to anchor 


in under Cape Providence, the ground being rocky. 
This day two canoes came on board, with four men 
and three young children in each. The men were 


somewhat more decently dressed than those that we 
had seen before, but the children were stark naked. _ 
They were somewhat fairer than the men, who seemed — 
to pay a very tender attention to them, especially in. 


lifting them in and out of the canoes. To these young 


visitors I gave necklaces and bracelets, with which 


they seemed mightily pleased. Ithappened that while 


some of these people were on board, and the rest » 


waiting in their canoes by the ship’s side, the boat | 


was sent on shore for wood and water. The Indians 

who were in the canoes, kept their eyes fixed upon 
the boat while she was manning, and the moment she _ 
put off from the ship, they called out with great voci- — 
feration to those that were on board, who seemed to ~ 
be much alarmed, and hastily handing down the chil- 


dren, leaped into their canoes, without uttering a 


word. None of us could guess at the cause of this — 


sudden emotion, but we saw the men in the canoes 


pull after the boat with all their might, hallooing and 
shouting:-with great appearance of perturbation and _ 
distress. The boat outrowed them, and when she 
came near the shore, the people on board discovered 
some women gathering muscles among the rocks. 
This at once explained the mystery.; the poor Indi. 
dians were afraid that the strangers, either by force — 


| 
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or favour, should violate the prerogative of a hus- 
band, of which they séemed to be more jealous than 
the natives of some other countries, who in their ap- 
pearance aré less savage and sordid. Our people, to 
make them easy, immediately lay upon their oars, ani 
‘suffered che canoes to pass them. The Indians, how- 
ever, still coritinued to-call out to their women, till 
they took the alarm and ran out of sight, and as soon 
as they got to land, drew their canoes upon the beach © 
and followed them with the utmost expedition. 

We coritinued daily to gather muscles till the 5th, 
when several of the people being seized with fluxes, 
the surgeon desired that no more muscles might be 
broughtinto the ship. . 

_ The weather being still tempestuous and unsettled, 
we remained at anchor till ten o’clock in the morning 
of Friday the 10th, and then in company with the 
Swallow, we made sail. At noon, Cape Providence 
bore N. N. W. distant four or five miles; at four in 
the afternoon Cape Tamar bore N. W. by W. 4 W. 
distant three leagues, Cape Upright B.S. [. 2 S$. dis- 
tant three leagues, and Cape Pillar W. distant ten 
leagues. WesteeredaboutW.3N. all night, and at 
six o’clock in the morning, had run eight and thirty 
miles by the log. At this time Cape Pillar bore 
S. W. distant half a mile, and the Swallow was about 
three miles a-stern of us. At this time there being 
but little wind we were obliged to make all the sail we 
could, to get without the streight’s mouth. At ele. 
ven o’clock [ would have shortened sail for the Swal- 
low, but it was not in my power, for asa current set 
us strongly down upon the isles of Direction, and the 
wind came the west, it became absolutely necessary 
for mé to carry sail, that I might clear them. Soon 
after we lost sight of the Swallow, and never saw her 
afterwards. At first I was inclined to have gone back 
into the streight, but a fog coming on, and the sea ri- 
sing very fast, we were all of opinion that it was-in- 
‘dispensibly necessary to get an offing as soan as- pos- 
3 93 | 
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sible; for except we pressed the ship with sail, be- — 
fore the sea rose too high, it would be impracticable | 
either to weather Terra del Fuego on one tack, or — 


Cape Victory on the other. At noon, the Islands 


of Direction bore N. 21’ W. distant three leagues, — 


Saint Paul’s cupola and Cape Victory in one, N. 


distant seven leagues, and Cape Pillar KE. distant 


six leagues. 
Our latitude, by observation, was 52° 38’ and we 
computed our longitude to be 76° W. 


Thus we quitted a dreary and inhospitable region, 
where we were in almost perpetual danger of ship- 
wreck for near four months, having entered the — 


Streight on the 17th of December 1766, and quitted 


it on the Lith of April 1767; a reigon where, in — 


the midst of summer, the weather was cold, gloomy, 


aud tempestuous, where the prospects had more the © 


appearance of a chaos than of Nature, and where, — 


for the most part, the vallies were without herbage, _ 


and the hills hou wens: 


meee 25/01 ees 


CHAP. IIT. 


A particular Account of the Places in which we 
anchored during our Passage through the Streight, 


tind of the Shoals and Rocks that lie near them. 


Havine cleared the Streight, we steered a western . 
course. But before I continue the narrative of our — 
voyage, I shall give a more particular account of the — 
several places where we anchored, plans of which are ~ 
deposited in the Admiralty Office far the use of future 


navigators, with the shoals and rocks that lie near 


= 


them, the latitude, longitude, tides, and variation of 


the compass. 


I. Cape Virgin Mary.—The bay under this Cape ) 


is a good ha Srh: ir, when the wind is westerly. There 
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is a shoal lying off the Cape, but that may easily be 


known by the rock weed that grows upon it: the 
Cape is a steep white cliif, not unlike the South Fore. 
land. Its latitude, by observation, is 52° 24’ S. and 
‘its longitude, by account, 68° 22! W. The varia- 
tion of the needle, by the medium of five azimuths 
and one amplitude, was 24° 30’ KE. In this place 
we saw no appearance either of wood or water. We 
anchored in 10 fathom, with coarse sandy ground, 
about a mile from the shore, Cape Virgin Mary. bear- 
ing N. by W. 2 W. distant about two miles, and 
Dungeness Point $.S. W. distant four miles. We 
anchored here on the 17th of December, and sailed 
the nextday. There is good landing, on a fine sandy 
beach, ali along the shore. ; 
II. Possession Bay.—In sailing into this bay, it 
is necessary to give the point a good birth, because 
there is a reef that runs right off it about a short 
mile. The soundings are .very irregular all over the 
bay, but the ground is every where a fine soft mad 
and clay, so that the cables can come to no damage. 
The Point lies in latitude 52° 23’S., longitude, by 
account, 68° 57/W.: the variation is two points 
easterly. In the bay the tide rises and falls between 
four and five fathom, and runs at the rate of about 
a mile an hour; in the mid-channel without the bay, 
it runs nearly three miles an hour. In this place we 
saw no appearance either of wood or water. The 
landing appeared to be good, but we did not go on 


shore. We anchored here on the 19th of December, - 


and sailed again on the 22d. | 

Ill. Port Famine.—At this place, the Spaniards, 
in the year 1581, built a town, which they called 
Phillippeville, and left in it a colony, consisting of 


400 persons. When our celebrated navigator, Caven-- 


dish, arrived here in 1587, he found one of these uu- 
happy wretches, the only one that remained, spon 
the beach: they had all perished for want of sub- 


sistence, except twenty-four ; twenty-three of (hove 
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set out for the river Plata, and were never afterwards — 
heard of. This man, whose name was Hernando, 
was brought to England by Cavendish, who called 
the place where he had taken him up, Port Famine. 
It is a very fine bay, in which there is room and con- 
-veniency for many ships to moor in great safety, 
We moored in nine fathom, having brought Cape St. 


hauled the seine with great success, in a fine sandy 
bay, a little to the southward of Sedger River: we 
also shot a great number of birds, of various kinds, 
- particularly geese, ducks, teal, snipes, plover, and 
- yace-horses, arid we found wild celery in great plenty. 
The latitude. of this place is 53° 42’ S., longitude, by 
_ observation, 71° 28’ W.; the variation is two points 
easterly. We anchored here the 27th of December, 
1766, and sailed again the 18th of January 1767. | 
IV. Cap: Holland Bay.—There is no datiger in- 
- sailing into this bay, and there is good anchoring — 
ground in every part of it. We lay at about three ~ 
cables’ length from the shore, in 10 fathom, the — 
ground coarse sand and shells, Cape Holland bearing 
W.S. W. 2 W. distant three miles, Cape Froward 
a little to the N. of the E. Right a-breast of the 
ship there was a very fine rivulet, avid close under | 
Cape Holland a largeriver, navigable for boats many 
miles; the shore also affords fire-wood in great 
plenty. We found abundance of wild celery and © 
cranberries, muscles, and limpets, but catight very 
little fish, cither with hook and line, or the seine, — 
. We killed some geese, ducks, teal, and race-horses, 
. but they were not plenty, This bay lies in latitude 
53° 57! 8. longitude, by account, 72° 34/ W.; the 
variation is two points easterly. The water rose 
abont eight fect; we found, however, no regular 
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tide, but for the most part a strong current setting to 
the eastward. We anchored here on the 19th of 
January, and sailed again on the 23d. 

V. Cape Gallant Bay.—In this bay, which may 
be entered with great safety, there is a fine large 
Jagoon, where a fleet of ships may moor in perfect 
security, ‘There is a depth of four fathom in every 
part of it, with a soft muddy ground. In the bay, 
the best anchoring is on the east side, where there 
is from six to ten fathom. Here is good watering 
from two rivers, and plenty of wood. The lagoon 
abounded with wild fowl, and we found wild celery, 
muscles, and limpets in plenty. We did not haul 
the seine, having torn one to pieces, and the other 
being unpacked, but if we had, there is reason to 
believe that we should have been well supplied with 
fish. The landing is good. The latitude of the bay 
and lagoon is 53° 50'S. longitude, by account, 73° 
9’ W.; the variation is two points easterly. I ob- 
‘served the water to rise and fall about nine feet, but 
the tide was very irregular, We anchored here the 
23d of January, and sailed again the 28th. 

VI. Elizabeth's Bay.—At the entrance of this 
bay there are two small reefs, which appear above 
water. The most dangerous lies off the east point 
of the bay, but this may easily be avoided, by keep- 
ing at the distance of about two cables’ length from 
the point. There is good landing all round the bay, 
Dut it ismuch exposed to the westerly winds. The 
best place for anchoring is Passage Point, at half a 
mile distance, bearing S. E. and the river bearing 
N. E. by E. distant three cables’ length; in this- 
situation, a bank or shoal, which may be known by 
_the weeds, bears W. N. W. distant a cable’s length: 
the ground is coarse sand, with shells. Sufficient 
wood is to be procured here for the use of ships, and 
there is good watering at a small river. We found 
a little celery and a few cranberries, but neither fish 
uor fowl. The latitude of this place is 53° 43'S. 
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the longitude, by account, 73° 24’ W.; the variation — 
is two points easterly. We anchored here the 29th . 
of January, and sailed the 4th of February. 
VII. York Road.—The only danger of sailinginto 
the bay, that is formed by two points in this road, 
arises from a reef that runs off to about a cable’s 
length from the western point, which once known, 
may be easily avoided. To anchor in this bay, it is” 
safest to bring York Point E.S. E., Bachelor’s River 
N. by W.4 W., the west point of the bay or reef - 
N.W. 2 W., and St. Jerom’s Sound, W. N. W., at 
the distance of halfa mile from the shore. ‘There is: 
good watering about a mile up Bachelor’s River, and 
good wooding all round the bay, where the landing” 
also is, in all parts, very good. We found plenty of — 
celery, cranberries, muscles, and limpets, many wild” 
fowl, and some fish, but not enough to supply the 
ship’s company witha fresh meal. The latitude here 
is 53° 39’ S., longitudé, by account, 73° 52’ W. ; the 
variation two points easterly. The water rises and” 
falls about eight feet, but the tide is irregular. The — 
master, who crossed the sireight many times to exa- 
mine the bays, frequently found the current setting | 
in three different directions, We anchored here on- 
the 4th of February, and sailed again the 11th. > 
VUI. Butler's Bay.—This is a small bay, en. - 
tirely surrounded by rocks, so that no ship should — 
anchor here if she can possibly avoid it. We found, 
however, sufficient wood and water to keep up our — 
stock, musclés and limpets in plenty, some good — 
rock-fish, and a few wild fowl, but celery and cran- _ 
berries were very scarce. ‘This bay lies in latitude: 
53° 37/S., longitude, by account, 74° 9’ W.; the 
variation is two points easterly. The water rises and 
falls here about four feet, but the current always sets — 
to the eastward. We anchored here the 18th of Fe. 
bruary, and sailed the Ist of March. | * 
1X. Lion Cove. This is a small bay, and sur- 
rounded by rocks, ‘The water is deep, but the ground 
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is good. It isnot a bad place for one ship, mor a 
goodone for two. Here is good watering up a small 
«reek, but no wood. ‘There is good landing at the 
. watering-place, ‘but no where else. We found no 
refreshment bat afew muscles, limpets, and rocks 
fish, with a little celery. ‘The latitude is 53° 26’ Sey 
longitude, by account, 74° 25’ W.; the variation 
was two points easterly. The water, as faras we could 
judge by the appearance of the rocks, rises and falls 
about five feet, and the current sets at the rate of 
_ about two knots. an hour. We'anchored here en the 
2d of March, and sailed the next day. — 
ee Good- Luck Bay. —This is 2 small ae nail; 
tike several others in this streight, entirely surround. 
ed by rocks. ‘The ground is very coarse, and the 
cable of our best bower anchor was so much rubbed, 
that we were obliged to condemn it, and bend‘a new 
‘one. At this place. there is a little wood, and plenty 
of good water, but the rocks render it very difficult 
_of access. No man that sces this part of the coast, 
can expect to find any kind of refreshment upon it 5 
and indeed we caught nothihg except afew rock-fish, 
with hook and line. There may be circumstances in 
which it may be good luck to get into this bay, but 
we thought it very good luck to get out of it. . It lies 
in latitade 53° 23/ S., longitude, ‘by: aceount, 74° 33! 
W..; the variation “ two points eastérly. The Was 
_ter rises and falls between three and four feet, though 
whenever we had an opportunity of trying the cur. 
rent, we found it run easterly. We anchored here 
_ the 3d of March, and sailed the 15th. | 
XI. Swallow Harbour.—This harbour, wien c once 
-entercd, is very. safe, being sheltered from all winds, 
-but.the entrance is narrow and rocky ; the rocks, 
however, may be easily avoided by keeping:a good 
look-out, as there are large bunches of rock-weed 
upon them all.” We found here‘a sufficient supply of | 
wood and water, the wood however was very small. 
As the water is constantly smooth here, the landing is 


~s 
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every where good; but we found no supply of provi- 
sions, except afew muscles and rock-fish. The moun.: 
tains round it have the most horrid appearance, and seem 
to be altogether deserted by every thing that has life. 7 
The latitude is 53°29’ S., the longitude, by account, 
74° 35' W.; the variation is two points easterly, and 
the tide rises and falls between four and five fect. We 
anchored here the 15th of March, and left the peg . 
the next day. ; 
XI. Upright Bay.—This bay may be safely ene 
tered, as there is no obstruction but what is above 
water. The wood here is very small, but we found 
sufficient to keep up our stock. The water is excel- 
lent, and in great plenty. As to provisions, we got 
only a few wild fowl, rock-fishes, and muscles. The 
landing is bad. The jatitude of this place is 53° 8/S., 
longitude 75° 35’ W.; the variation two points east 
erly. The water rises and falls about five feet, but 
the tide or current is. very irregular. We anchored 
here on the 18th of March, and sailed again on ef 
10th of April. 
There are three yery good bays a Tittle hesout Cape | 
Shutup, which we called River Bay, Lodging Bay,” | 
and Wallis’s Bay. . Wallis’s Bay is the best. 
About half way between Elizabeth’s Bay and York 
Road, lies Muscle Bay, where there is very good an- | 
chorage with a westerly wind. There is also a bay, , 
with good anchorage, opposite to York Road, and | 
another to the eastward of Cape Cross-tide, but this : 
will hold only a Single ship. Between Cape Cross + 
and Saint David's Head, lies Saint David’s Sound, on: 
the south side of which we found a bank of coarse } 
sand and shells, with a depth of ‘water from nineteen | 
to thirty fathom, wherea ship might anchor in case of | 
necessity ; and the master of the Swallow found a! 
very good small bay a little to the eastward of Saint 
David’s Head. A little to the eastward of Cape Quod | 
lies Island Bay, where the Swallow lay some time, , 
but it is by no means an cligible situation. ‘The: 
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ground of Chance Bay is very rocky and uneven, 
and for that reason should be avoided. ~ : 


As all'the violent gales by which we suffered in this. 


havigation blew from the westward, it is proper to 
_ Stand about a hundred leagues or more to the west. 
ward, after sailing out of the streight, that the ship 


may not be endangered on a lee shore, which at pre. 


sent is wholly unknown. 


CHAP, IV. 


The Passage from the Streight of Magellan to King 

George the Third’s Island, called Otaheite, in the 
— South Sea, with an Account of the Discovery of 
_ several other Islands, and a Description of their 
_ Inhabitants. — | Me 
_ As we continued our course to the westward, after 
having cleared the streight, ‘we saw a great number 
of gantiets, sheerwaters, pintado birds, and many 
others, about the ship, and had for the most part 
strong gales, hazy weather, and heavy seas, so that 
‘we were frequently brought under our courses, and 
there was not a dry place in the ship for some weeks 
together. poe | . 

Ateightin the morning of the 22d we had an ob- 
servation, by which we found our longitude to be 
95° 46’ W., and at noon, our latitude was 42° 24’ S., 
and the variation, by azimuth, 11° 6’ E. 

By the 24th the men began to fall down very fast 
in colds and fevers, in consequence of the upper works 
being open, and their clothes and beds continually 
wet. ear ce 
- On the 26th, at four in the afternoon, the varia- 
tion, by azimuth, was 10° 20’ E., and at six in the 
morning of the next day, it was 9° 8’ KE. Our lati- 
tude, on the 27th at noon, was 36° 54/§., our longi. 
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tude, by account, 100° W. ‘This day, the weather 
being moderate and fair, we dried all the people’s 
clothes, and got the sick upon deck, to whom we 
gave salop, and wheat boiled with portable soup, 
every morning for breakfast, and all the ship’s com- 
pany had as much vinegar and mustard as they could 
use; portable soup was also constantly boiled in 
their pease and oatmeal. 

The hard gales, with frequent and violent squalls, 
and a heavy sea, soon returned, and continued with 
very little intermission. The ship pitched so much,. 
that we were afraid she would carry away her masts, 
and the men were again wet in their beds. 

On the 30th the variation, by azimuth, was 8° 30° 
E., our latitude was 32° 50’; longitude, by account, 
100’ W. I began now to keep the ship to the north. 
ward, as we had no chance of getting westing in this 
latitude; and. the surgeon was of opinion that in a 
little time the sick would so much increase, that we 
should want hands to work the ship, if we could not . 


_ get into better weather. 


On the 3d of May, about four in the afternoon, | 
we had an observation of the sun and moon, by which | 
we found our longitude to be $6° 26’ W., the varia- 
tion by the azimuth was 5° 44’ K., at six in the evens _ 
ing, and at six the next morning it was 5° 58 E. - 
Our latitude, this day at noon, was 28° 20'S. At 
four in the afternoon we had several observations for 
the longitude, and found it to be 96° 21! W.; at se- 
ven in the evening, the variation was 6° 40! E. by the . 
azimuth, and the next morning at ten it was, by ame 
plitude, 5°48’ K.; at three in the afternoon the va- 
riation, by amplitude, was 7° 40 E. This day we saw 
a tropic bird. : 

At six o’clock in the morning, of Friday the 8th of ’ 
May, the variation of the needle, by amplitude, was 
7°11" E. In the afternoon we saw several sheer. 
waters and sea swallows. At eight in the morning of ° 
the 9th, the variation by azimuth was 6° 34’ E., and 


‘ 
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in the morning of the 11th, by azimuth and ampli- 
tude, it was 4° 40’ KE. Our latitude was 27° 28’ S., 
longitude, by account, 106° W. ‘This day and the 
next we saw several sea swallows, sheerwaters, and 
‘porpoises, about the ship. 
On the 14th of May the variation, by four azi- 
_wnuths, was 2° EK. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon we saw a large flock of brown birds, flying to 
the eastward, and something which had the appear. 
ance of high land, in the same quarter. We bore 
away for it till sun-set, and it still having the same 
-&ppearance we continued our course; but at two in 


the morning, having run eighteen leagues without © 


making it, we hauled the wind, and at day-light no- 
thing was to be seen. . We had now the satisfaction 
to find our ailing people mend apace. Our latitude 
Was 24° 50’S., our longitude, by account, 106° W. 


During all this time we were looking out for the ; 


Swallow. : ! a ee 
At four in the afternoon of the 16th the variation, 
by azimuth and amplitude, ,was 6° E., and at six the 
next morning, by four azimuths, it was 3° 20’, 
_ The carpenters were now employed in caulking the 
upper works of the ship, and repairing and painting 
the boats; and on the 18th I gave a sheep among the 
people that were sick and recovering. 
On Wednesday the 20th we found our longitude, 
by observation, to be 106° 47’ W., and our latitude 
20° 52'S, The next day we saw several flying fish, 
which were the first we had seen in these seas. 
On the 22d our longitude, by observation, was 
(111° W., and our latitude 20° 18’ S., and this day we 
‘Saw some bonettoes, dolphins, and tropic birds. 
“ The people who had been recovering from colds and 
fevers, now began to fall down in the scurvy, upon 
which, at the surgeon’s representation, wine was 
served to them: wort was also made for them of 
malt, and each man had half a pint of pickled cab. 
_bage every day, The variation from 4 to 5 EK. 
R 2 
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On the 26th we saw two grampuses; on the 28th 
we saw another, and the next day several birds, | 
among which was one about the size of a swallow, — 
which some of us thought was a land bird. oN 
-Our men now began to look very pale and sickly, 
and to fall down very fast in the scurvy, notwith- 
standing all our care and attention to prevent it. 
They’ had vinegar and mustard without. limitation, — 
wine instead of spirits, sweet wort and salop. Port-_ 
able soup was still constantly boiled in their peas and 
oatmeal; their birth and clothes were kept perfectly - 
clean ; the hammocks were constantly brought upon — 
the deck at eight e’clock in the morning, and carried 
down at four in the afternoon. Some of the beds and 
hammocks were washed every day ; the water was 
rendered wholesome by ventilation, and. every part » 
between decks frequently washed with vinegar. . ~ e 
On Sunday the 31st of May our longitude, by obs 
servation, was 127°45’ W., our latitude £9° 38’ Sse 
and the variation, by azimuth and amplitude, 5° 9/E. _ 
The next day, at three in the afternoon, our lon- > 
gitude, by observation, was 129° 15! W., and our lati- - 
tude 19° 34/8. We had squally weather, with much | 
lightning and rain, ‘and saw several men of war birds. a 
On the 3d we saw several gannets, which, with the _ 
uncertainty of the weather, inclined us to hope that | 
Jand was not very far distant. The next daya turtle — 
swam close by the ship; on the 5th we saw many — 
birds, which confirmed our hope that some place of - 
refreshment was near, and at eleven o’clock in the - 
forenoon of the 6th, Jonathan Puller, a seaman, ~ 
called out from the mast-head, “* Land in the W.N: 
W.” At noon it was seen plainly from the deck, — 
and found to be a low island, at about five or six i 
leagues distance. The joy which every one on board 
felt at this discovery, can be conceived by those only 
who have experienced the danger, sickness, and fa. .y 
tigue of such a voyage as we had performed. ‘i 
When we were within about five miles of this island e 


~~ 
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~ We saw another, bearing N. W. by W. About thre 
o’clock in the afternoon, being very near the island 
that was first discovered, we brought to, and [I 
sent Mr. Furneaux, my second lieutenant, my first 
lieutenant being very ill, with the boats manned 
and armed, to the shore. As he approached it, 
_ we saw two canoes put off, and paddle away with 
_ great expedition towards. the island that lay to lee- 
ward. At seven in the evening the boats returned, 
and brought with them several cocoa-nuts, and a con. 
siderable quantity of scurvy-grass; they brought also 
‘Some fish-hooks that were made of oyster-shells, and 
Some of the shells of which they were made. ‘They 
reported that they had seen none of the inhabitants, 
but had visited three huts, or rather sheds, consisting 
only of a roof, neatly thatched with cocoa-nut and, 
palm leaves, supported upon posts, and open all 
round. They saw also several canoes building, but 
found no fresh water, nor any fruit but cocoa-nnts, 
They sounded, but found no anchorage, and it was 
with great difficulty that they got on shore, as the 
‘Surf ran very high. Having received. this account, I 
stood off and on all night,- and early the next morn. 
ing I sent the boats out again to sound, with orders, 
if possible, to find a place where the ship might come 
to an anchor; but at elevén o'clock they returned 
with no better success than before. The people told 
me that the whole island was surrounded by a reef, 
and that although on the weather side of the island 
_ there was an opening through it, into a large bason, 
that extended to the middle of the island, yet they 
found it so full of breakers, that they could not ven. 
ture in; neither indeed had they been able to land on 
any part of the island, the surf running still higher 
than it had done the day before. As it would there. 
fore answer no purpose to continue here, [ hoisted 
the boats in, and stood away for the other island, 
which bore §. 22° K., distant about four leagues. The 
island which T now quitted, having been discovcred 
| R 3 
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on Whitsun-eve, I called it Whitsun Island. It is 
about four miles long, and three wide. Its latitude 
is 19°26'S., and its longitude, by observation, 137° _ 
56’ W. . 

When we came under the lee of the other island, I 
sent Lieutenant Furneaux, with the boats adnan 
and armed, to the shore, where I saw about fifty of. 
the natives armed with long pikes, and several of 
them running about with firebrands in their hands. I 
ordered Mr. Furneaux to go to that part of the beach. 
where we saw the people, and endeavour to trafite 
with them for fruit and water, or whatever else might: 
be useful ; at the same time being particularly careful | 
to-give them no offence. I ordered him also to em. - 
ploy the boats in sounding for anchorage. About! 
seven o’clock he returned, “and told me that he could! 
find no ground with the line, till he came within half at 
cable’s length of the shore, and that there it consisted | 
of sharp rocks, and lay very deep. 

As the boat approached the shore the Indianss 
thronged down towards the beach, and put themselves j 
upon their guard with their long ‘pikes, as if to dis} 
pute the landing. Our men then lay upon their oars, , 
and made. signs of friendship, shewing at the same. 
time several “strings of beads, ribbands,. knives, and | 
other trinkets. The Indians still made signs to ourr 
peaple that they should depart, but at the same timee 
eyed the trinkets with a kind of wishful curiosity. . 
Soon after some of them advanced a few steps intoo 
the sea, and our people making signs that they wante: 
ed cocoa-nuts and water, some of them brought downa 
a small quantity of both, and ventured to hand them 
'- into the boat: the water was in cocoa-nut shells, and 
the fruit was stripped of its outward covering, which 
is probably used for various purposes. Lor thiss 
supply they were paid with the trinkets that hadd 
been shewed them, and some nails, upon which theyy 
seemed to set a much greater value. During this 
traffic, one of the Indians found means to steal.a sill 
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handkerchief, in which some of our small merchan- 
_dise was wrapped up, and carried it clear off, with its 
contents, so dexterously, that nobody observ ed him. 


Our people made signs that a handkerchief had been 


stolen, but they either could not, or would not un. 
derstand them. The boat continued about the beach, 
sounding for anchorage, tillit was dark ; and having 


Many times endeavoured to persuade the natives to 


bring down some scurvy-grass, without. success, she 


returned on board. 


I stood off and on with the ship all night, and as 
soon as the day broke, I sent the boats again, with 
orders to make a landing, but without giving any of- 


fence to the natives that could possibly be avoided. 


When our boats came near the shore, the officer was 


greatly surprised to see seven large canoes, with 
_two stout masts in each, lying just in the surf, with 
all the inhabitants upon ‘the beach, ready to embark: 


They made signs to our people to go higher up; they 


readily complied, and as soon as they went ashore, 


all the Indians embarked, and sailed away to the 
_ westward, being joined by two other canoes at the 
- west end of the island. About noon the boats re- 
- turned, laden with cocoa-nuts, palm-nuts, and scur- 
_vy-grass. Mr. Furneaux, who commanded the ex- 


¥ canoes, which steered about W.S. W. as long as 
they could be seen from the mast-head, appeared to 
be about thirty feet long, four feet broatl: and three © 


oS , 


- pedition, told me that the, Indians had left nothing 
| behind them but four or five canoes. He found a 
well of very good water, and described the island as 
_ being sandy and level, full of trees, but without un- 
_ derwood, and abounding with scurvy-grass. ‘Lhe 


iw 


van half deep. Two of these being brought along side 


<= 


of each other were fastened together, at the distance 
_ of about three feet asunder, by cross beams, passing - 
from the larboard gunwale of one to. the starboard 


gunwale of the other, in the middle and near to'cach 


end. 
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The inhabitants of this island were of a middle 
stature and dark complexion, with long black hair, 
which hnng loose over their shoulders. ‘The men were 
well made, and the women handsome. Their clothing 
was a kind of coarse cloth or matting, which was 
fastened about their middle, and seemed capable of 
being brought up round their shoulders. — 

In the afternoon I sent Lieutenant Furneaux with 
the boats again on shore. He had with hima mate 
and twenty men, who were to make a rolling way for 
getting the casks down to the beach from the well. I 
gave orders that he should take possession of. the 
island, in the name of King George the Third, and 
give it the name of Queen Charlotte's Island, in ho« 
nour of her majesty. The boats returned freighted - 
with cocoa-nuts and scurvy-grass, and the officer told 
me that he had found two more wells of good water 
not far from the beach. I was at this time very ill, 
yet I went ashore with the surgeon and several of 
the people, who were enfeebled by the scurvy, to 
take a walk. I found the wells so convenient, that 
{ left the mate and twenty men on shore to fill wa- | 
ter, and ordered a week’s provision to. be sent them 
from the ship, they being already furnished with arms 
and ammunition. Inthe evening [ returned on board - 
with the surgeon and the sick, leaving only the wa- 
terers on shore. As we had not been able to find any 
anchorage, I stood off and on all night, y 

In the morning I sent all the empty water casks on 


shore: the surgeon and the sick were also sent for the 


benefit of another airing, but I gave them strict or- 

ders that they should keep near the water-side, and 
in the shade; that they should not pull down or ine 
jure any of the houses, nor, for the sake of the fruit, _ 
destroy the cocoa-trees, which I appointed proper : 
persons to climb. At noon, the rolling-way being 
made, the cutter returned laden with water, but it 
was with great difficulty got off the beach, as it is all _ 
rock, and the surf that breaks upon it is oftcn very 
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great. At four | received another boat-load of wa- 
ter, and a fresh supply of cocoa-nuts, palm-nuts, 
and scuryy-grass ; the surgeon also returned with the 
‘sick men, who received much benefit from their walk. 
The next morning, as soon as it was light, I dis- 
_ patched orders to the mate to send all the water that 
was filled on board, and to be ready to come off with 
his people when the boats should return again, bring. 
ing with them as many cocoa-nuts and as much scur- 
Vy-grass as they could procure. About eight o’clock 
all the boats and people came on board, with the wa- 
ter and refreshments, but the cutter, in coming off, 
shipped a sea, which almost filled her with water: 
the barge was happily near enough to assist her, by 
taking great part of her crew on board, while the rest 
freed her, without any other damage than the loss of 
the cocoa-nuts and greens that were on board. At 
noon I hoisted the boats in, and there being a great 
sea, with a dreadful surf rolling in upon the shore, 
and no anchorage, I thought it prudent to leave this 
place, with such refreshments as we had got. The 
people who had resided on shore saw no appearance of 
Mnetal of any kind, but several tools, which wore made 
of shells and stones, sharpened and fitted into han- 
dies, like adzes, chissels, and awls. They saw se- 
veral canoes building, which are formed of planks, 
sewed together, and fastened to several small timbers 
that pass transversely along the bottom and up the 
sides. They saw several repositories of the dead, in 
which the body was left to putrefy under a canopy, 
and not put into the ground. 
~ When we sailed we left a union jack flying upon 
the island, with the ship’s name, the time of our be- 
ing here, and an account of our taking possession of 
this place, and Whitsun Island, in the name of his 
sritannic majesty, cut ona piece of wood, and in the 
ark of several trees. We also left some hatchets, 
iails, glass bottles, beads, shillings, sixpences, and 
alfpence, as presents to the natives, and an atone. 
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ment for the disturbance we had given them. Queen 
Charlotte’s Island is about six miles long, and one. 
mile wide, lies in latitude 19° 18’S., longitude, by 
observation, 138° 4’ W., and we found the variation 
here to be 4° 46 E. ; 

We made sail with a fine breeze, and about one 
o’clock saw an island W. by S. Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, at this time bearing EK. by N., distant fifteen 
miles. At half an hour after three we were within 
about three quarters of a mile of the east end of the 
island, and ran close along the shore, but had ne_ 
soundings. The east and west ends are joined to 
each other by a reef of rocks, over which the sea. 
breaks into a lagoon, in the middle of the island, 
which, therefore, had the appearance of two islands, 
and seemed to be about six miles long, and four: 
broad. The whole of it is low land, full of trees, 
but we saw not a single cocoa-nut, nor any huts: we: 
found, however, at the westermost end, all the canoes i 
and people who had fled, at our approach, from: 
queen Charlotte’s Island, and some more. We? 
counted eight double canoes, and about fourscore j 
people, men, women, and children. The canoes were | 
drawn upon the beach, the women and children were: 
placed near them, and the men advanced with their~ 
pikes and firebrands, making a great noise, andl 
dancing in a strange manner. We observed that this» 
island was sandy, and that under the trees there was: 
no verdure. As the shore was every where rocky,, 
as there was no anchorage, and as we had no prospect 
of obtaining any refreshment here, I set sail, at sixe 
o’clock in the evening, from this island, to which I! 
gave the name of Egmont Island, in honour of thes 
Karl of Egmont, who was then first lord of the ad-- 
miralty. It lies in latitude 19° 20’ S., longitude, by: 
observation, 138° 30/ W. 

At one o’clock, on the 11th, we saw an island ima 
the W.S. W., and stood for it. ‘At four in the aftere. 
noon we were within a quarter of a mile of the more, , 
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and ran along it, sounding continually, but could get 
no ground, Itis surrounded on every side by rocks, 
_ on which the sea breaks very high. It is full of trees, 
but not one cocoa-nut, and has much the same 
appearance with Egmont Island, but is much nar- 
rower. Among the rocks, at the west end, we saw 
about sixteen of the natives, but no canoes: they 
carried long pikes or poles in their hands, and seem. 
ed to be, in every respect, the same kind of people 
that we had seen before. As nothing was to be had 
here, and it blew very hard, I made sail till eight in 
the evening, and then brought to. To this island, 
which is about six miles long, and from one mile to 
one quarter of a mile broad, I gave the name of 
Gloucester Island, in honour of his royal highness 
the duke. It lies in latitude 19°.11/S., and Jongi- 
tude, by observation, 140° 4’ W. ; 

At five o’clock in the morning we made sail, and 
soon after saw another island. At ten o’clock, the 
weather being tempestuous, with much rain, we saw 
a long reef, with breakers on each side of the island, 
and therefore brought the ship to, with her head off 
the shore. To this island, which lies in latitude 19° 
18’ S., longitude, by observation, 140° 36/ W., 1 
gave the name of Cumberland Island, in honour of 
his royal highness the duke. . It lies low, and is about 
the same size as Queen Charlotte’s Island. We found 
the variation of the needle here to be 7° 10/E. As { 
had no hope of finding any refreshment here, I stood 
on to the westward. ¢ "s 

At day-break, on Saturday the 13th, we saw an- 
other small low island, in the N.N. W., right to 
windward. Ithad the appearance of small flat keys. 
This place I called Prince Williton Henry’s Island, 
in honour of his majesty’s third son. It lies in lati. 
tude 19° S, longitude, by observation, 141°6’W. I 
made no stay here, hoping that to the westward I 
should find higher land, where the ship might come to 
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an anchor, and such refreshments as we wanted be: 
procured. — Bt 

Soon after day- light, on the 17th, we saw land] 
bearing W. by N., and making in a small round! 
hummock. At noon, when it bore N. 64 W., dis. 
tant about five leagues, its apppearance greatly ré=- 
sembled the Mewstone in Plymouth Sound, but itt 
seemed to be much larger. We found the ship this’ 
day twenty miles to the northward of her reck outage 
which I imputed to a great S. W. swell. - 
At five in the evening this island bore N. W. , dis. 
tant about eight miles. I then hauled the wind, and | 
stood on and off all night. At. ten-we saw a ‘lightt 
upon the shore, which, though the island was small, 
proved that it was inhabited, and gave us hopes thatt 
we should find anchorage near it. We observed, withi 
great pleasnre, that the land was very high, and. CO-- 
vered with cocoa trees; a sure le that there was® 

water. 
~ . The next morning I sent Lieutenant: Roe fon 
the shore, with the boats manned and armed, and all! 
kinds of trinkets, to establish a trafic with the natives 
for such refreshment as the place would afford. I gavee 
him erders also to find, if possible, an anchoring- placee 
for the ship. While we were getting out the boats, . 

several canoes put off from the island ; but as soon as* 
the people on board saw them make towards the shoree 
they put back. At noon the boats returned, andi 
brought with them a pig and a cock, with a few ‘plated 
tains and cocoa-nuts. Mr. Furneaux reported thas 
he had seen at least an hundred of: the inhabitants,, 
and believed there were many more upon the island 5 33 
but that having been all round it, he could find no an-- 
chorage, nor scarcely a landing-place for the boat.’ 
When he reached the shore, he came to a grappling,}, 
and threw a warp to the Indians upon th, beach, whoo 
caught it, and held it fast. He then began to cON-» 
verse with them by signs, and obseryed that ss eg 
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no weapon among them, but that some of them had 
white sticks, which seemed to be ensigns of authority, 
as the people who bore them kept the rest of the nau 
Aives back. In return for the pig and the cock he 
gave them some beads, alooking-glass, a few combs, 
_with several other trinkets, and a hatchet. The wo. 
men, who had been kept atadistance, as soon as they 
saw the trinkets, ran down in a crowd to the beach 
with great eagerness, but were soon driven away by | 
the men, at which they expressed much disappoint- 
ment and vexation. While this traffic was carrying 
on, aman came secretly round a rock, and diving 
down, tock up the boat’s grappling, and, at the same 
time, the people on shore who held the warp, made 
an effort to draw her into the surf. As soon as this 
was perceived by the people on board, they fired a 
musket over the man’s head who had taken up the 
grappling, upon which he instantly Ict it go, with’ 
marks of great terror and astonishment; the people 
on shore also let go the rope. ‘The boats after this 
Jay some time upon their oar$, but the officer finding 
that he could get nothing more, returned on board. ‘ 
Mr. Furneaux told me that both the men and women 
were clothed, and he brought a piece of their cloth 
away with him. The inhabitants appeared to him to 
be more numerous than the island could support, and 
for this reason, especially as he saw some large double 
Canoes upon the beach, he imagined there were islands 
of larger extent not far distant, where refreshments in 
greater plenty might be procured, and hoped -that 
they might be less difficult of access. As I thought 
this a reasonable conjecture, I hoisted in the boats, 
and determined to run farther to the westward. To 
this place, which is nearly circular, and about two 
miles over, | gave the name of Osnaburgh. Island, in. 
honour of Prince Frederic, who is bishop of that sec. 
‘It lies in latitude 17° 51’ §., and longitude 147° 30! 
W.; the variation here was 7° 10! EF. 
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CHAP. YY: 


An Account of the Discovery of King George the 
Third’s Island, or Otaheite, and of several Inct- 
dents which happened both on board the Ship, and 
on Shore. . ce ! 


At two o’clock the same day, we bore away, and 
in about half an hour, discovered very high land in 
the W.8.W. At seven,in the evening, Osnaburgh 
Island bore K. N. EK. and the new discovered land, 
from W. N. W. to W. by S. As the weather was 
thick and squally, we brought to for the night, or at 
least till the fog should break away, At two in the 
morning, it being very clear, we made sail again ; at 
day-break we saw the land, at about five leagues dis- 
tance, and steered directly for it; butateight o’clock, 
when we were close under it, the fog obliged us 
again to lie to, and when it cleared away, we were: 
much surprised to find ourselves surrounded by some ~ 
hundreds of canoes. They were of different sizes, | 
and had on board different numbers, from one to ten, 
so that in all of them together, there could not be less- 
than eight hundred people. When they came. with- — 
in pistol shot of the ship, they lay by, gazing at us» 
with great astonishment, and by turns conferring with 
each other. In the mean time we shewed them trin-. 
kets of various kinds, and invited them on board. . 
Soon after, they drow together, and held a kind of) 
council, to determine what should be done: then: 
they all paddled round the ship, making signs of! 
friendship, and one of them holding up a branch of! 
the plaintain tree, made a speech that lasted near ai 
quarter of an hour, and then threw it into the sea.. 
Soon after, as we.continued to make signs of invita-- 
tion, a fine, stout; lively young man ventured omt 
board: he came up by the mizen chains, and jumpedl 
out of the shrouds upon the top of the awning. We? 
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made signs to him to come down upon the quarter. 
deck, and handed up some trinkets to him: he looked 
pleased, ‘but would accept of nothing till some of the 
Indians’ came along-side, and after much talk, threw 
afew branches of plantain tree on board the ship, He 
then accepted our presents, and several others very 
soon came on board, at different parts of the ship, 
not knowing the proper entrance. As one of these 
Indians was standing near the gang-way, on the 
larboard side of the quarter-deck, one of our goats 
_ butted him upon the haunches: being surprised at the 
blow, he turned hastily about, and saw the goat raised 
upon his hind legs, ready to repeat the blow. The 
_appearance of this animal, so different from any he 
had ever seen, struck him with such terror, that he 
instantly leaped over board; and all the rest, upon 
seeing what had happened, followed his example with 
the utmost precipitation: they recovered however, 
in a short time, from their fright, and returned on 
board. After having a little reconciled them to our 
goats and sheep, I shewed them our hogs and poultry, 
and they immediately made signs that they had such 
animals as these. [ then distributed trinkets and 
nails among them, and made signs that they should 
go on shore and bring us some of their hogs, fowls, 
and fruit, but they did not seem to understand my 
meaning: they were, in the mean time, watching an 
opportunity to steal some of the things that happen- 
ed to lie in their way, but we generally detected 
them in the attempt. At last, however, one of the — 
midshipmen happened to come where they were stand- 
ing, with a new laced hat upon his head, and began 
to talk to one of them by signs: while he was thus 
engaged, another of them came behind him, and | 
suddenly snatching off the hat, leaped over the taf- 
-farel into the sea, and swam away with it. 

As we had no anchorage here, we stood along the 
shore, sending the boats at the same time to sound at a 
less distance, Asnone of these canoes had sails, they 
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could not keep up with us, and therefore soon pads 
dled back towards the shore. The country has the 


most delightful and romantic appearance that can be 
imagined: towards the sea it is level, and is covered | 


with fruit trees of various kinds, particularly the 
cocoa-nut. Among these are the houses of the inha- 


bitants, consisting only of a roof, and at a distance 
having greatly the appearance of along barn. The 
country within, at about the distance of three miles, 


rises into lofty hills, that are crowned with wood, 


and terminate in peaks, from which large rivers are 


precipitated into the sea. We. saw no shoals, but 
found the island skirted by a reef of rocks, through 
which there are several openings into deep water. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon, we brought to, 


a-breast ‘of a large bay, where there was an appear. 


-ance of anchorage. The boats were immediately 


sent to sound it, and while they were thus employed, 


I observed a great number of canoes gather round 
them. I suspected that the indians had a design to 


attack them, and as I was very desirous to prevent 


mischief, I made the sigaal for the boats to come on 


board, and at the same time, to intimidate the Indi- 
ans, I fired a nine-pounder over their heads. As _ 
soon as the cutter began to stand towards the ship,” « 
the Indians in their canoes, though they thad been - 
startled by the thunder of our nine-pounder, endea-_ 


‘voured to cut her off.. The boat, however, sailing 


faster than the canoes could paddle, soon got clear 

of those that were about her: but some others, that | 
were fall of men, way-laid her in her course, and — 
threw several stones into her, which wounded some of 
the people. Upon this, the officer on board fired a 


musket, loaded with buck-shot, at the man who 
threw the first stone, and wounded him in the shonl- 
der. ‘The rest-of the people in the canoes, as soon as 


they perceived thein companion wounded, leaped into 
the sea, and the other canoes paddled away, in great » 


terror and confusion. As soon as the boats reached 
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the ship, they were hoisted on board, and just asshe 
was about to stand on, we observed. a large canoe, 

under sail, making after us. As I thought she might 
have some chief on board, or might have been dis. 
patched to bring me a message from some chief, I de. 
termined to wait for her. She sailed very fast, and 
was soon along-side of the ship, but we did not ob. 
“Serve among those on board, any one that seemed to 
have an authority over the rest. One of them, how- 
ever, stood up, and having made a speech, which 
continued about five minutes, threw on board a 
branch of the plantain tree. We understood this to 
_ be atoken of peace, and we returned it, by handing 
over one of the braaches of plantain that had been 
deft on board by our first visitors: with this and some 
toys, that were afterwards presented to him, he ap. 
_ peared to be much gratified, and ater a short time, 
Went away. 

The officers who had been sent out with the boats, — 
‘informed me that they had sounded close to the reef, 
and found as great a depth‘of water as at the other 
islands: however, as [ was now on the weather side of 

the island, I had reason to expect anchorage in run. 
ning to leeward. I therefore took this course, but 
finding breakers that ran off toa great distance from 
the south-end of the island, I hauled the wind, and 
_ continued turning to windward all night, in order to 
_ run down on the east side of the island. 
_ At five o’clock in the morning, we made sail, the 
dand bearing N. W. by W. distant 10 leagues; and 
there seemed to be land five leagues beyond it, to the 
'N.E.; aremarkable peak, like a sugar loaf, bore 
_N. N.E. when we were about two leagues from the 
shore, which afforded a most delightful prospect, and 
was full of houses and inhabitants. We saw several 
large canoes near the shore, under sail, but they did 
‘not steer towards the ship. Atnoon, we were within 
two or three miles of the island, andit then bore from 
$.2W.to N.W. byW. We ‘continued our course 
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along the shore, sometimes at the distance of half a 
mile, and sometimes at the distance of four or five miles, 
but hitherto had got no soundings. At six o’clock in the 
evening, we were a-breast of a fine river, and the coast 
having a better appearance here, than in any other 
part we had seen, I determined to stand off ‘and 
on all night, and try for anchorage in the morning. 
As soon as it was dark, we saw a great number of — 
lights all along the shore: At day-break, we sent out 
‘the boats to sound, and soon after, they made the sig-. 
nalfor 20 fathom. ‘This produced an universal joy, . 
which it is not easy to describe, and we immediately 
ranin, and came to an anchor in 17 fathom, with a 
clear sandy bottom. Welay about a mile distant from — 
the shore, opposite to a fine run of water ;. the ex- 
tremes of the land bearing from E.S. E. to N. W. by 
W.  As’soon as we had secured the ship, I sent the 
boats to sound along the coast, and Jook at the place 
where we saw the water. At this time, a considerable 
number of canoes came off to the ship, and brought . 
with them hogs, fowls, and fruit in great plenty, which — 
we purchased for trinkets and nails.. But when the 
boats made towards the shore, the canoes, most of 
which were double, and very large, sailed after them. —- 
At first they- kept at a distance, but as the boats ap- | 
proached the shore, they grew bolder, andatlast three * 
of thelargest ran at the cutter, staved in her quarter, ~ 
and carried away her out-rigger, the Indians aaa | 
at the same time to board her, with their clubs and-. 
paddles in their hands. Our people being thus pres- 
sed, were obliged to fire, by which one of the assail. 
ants was killed, and anothermuch wounded. . Upon — 
receiving the shot, they both fell overboard, and all 
the people who were in the same canoe, instantly 
leaped into the sea after them: the other two canocs_ 
dropped aestern, and our boats went on without any. : 
farther interruption. As soon as the Indians, who 
were in the water, saw that the boats stood on with. 
out attempting to do them any farther hurt, they in 
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covered their canoe, and hauled in their wounded com. 
panions. They setthem both upon their feet to see 
if they could stand, and finding they could not, they 
tried whether they could sit upright: one of them 
could, and him they supported in that posture, but 
perceiving that the other was quite dead, they laid the 
body along at the bottom of the canoe. After this some 
of the canoes went ashore, and others returned again 
to the ship to traffic, which isa proof that our'conduct 
had convinced them that while they behaved peaceably - 
they had nothing to fear, and that they were conscious 
they had brought the mischief which had ee hap- 
petved upon themselves. 

The boats continued sounding till noon, when they 
returned with an account that the ground was very 
clear, thatit was at the depth of five fathom, within a 
quarter of a mile of the shore, but that there was a 
very great surf where we had seen the water. The 
officers. told me, that the inhabitants swarmed upon 
the beach, and that many of them swam off to the 
boat with fruit, and bambods filled with water. They 
‘said that they. were very importunate with them to 
come on shore, particularly the women, who came 
_ down to the beach, and stripping themselves naked, 
endeavoured to allure them by many wanton gestures, 
the meaning of which could not possibly be mistaken. 
At this time, however, our people resisted the temp- 
tation. 

In the afternoon, I sent the boats again to the shore, 
with some barecas, or small casks, which are filled at 
the head, and have a handle by which they are car- 
‘ried, to endéexvour to procure some water, of which 
we began to be in great want. In the mean time, 
"many of the canoes continued about the ship, but the 
Indians had been guilty of so many ‘thefts, that I would 
not suffer any more of them to come on board. 

At five in the evening, the boats returned with only 
two barecas of water, which the natives had filled. for 
them: and as a’compensation for their trouble, they 
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thought fit to detain all the rest. Our peoplé, who 
did not leave their boat, tried every expedient they 
could think of to induce the Indians to return their 
water vessels, but without success ; and the Indians, | 
in their turn, were very pressing for our people to 
come on shore, which they thought it prudent to de- 
cline. ‘There were many thousands of the inhabitants - 
_ Of both sexes, and a great number of children on the 
beach, when our boats came away. Pale tare 
The next morning, I sent the boats on shore again. 
for water, withnails, hatchets, and such other things 
as [ thought most likely to gain the friendship of the 
inhabitants. In the mean time, a great number of 
canoes came off to the ship, with bread-fruit, plan= 
tains, a fruit resembling an apple only better, fowls, 
and hogs, which we purchased with beads, nails, 
_ knives, and ather articles of the like kind, so that 
_we procured pork enough to serve the ship’s company 
two days, ata pound a man. a 
When the boats returned, they brought us only a . 
_ few calibashes of water, for the number of people — 
on the beach was so great, that they would not ven. 
ture to land, though the young women repeated the 
allurements which they had practised the day before, 
with still more wanton, and, if possible, less. equivo- — 
cal gestures. Fruit and provisions of various kinds 
were brought down and ranged upon the beach, of 
which our people were also invited to partake, as an 
additional inducement for them to leave the boat, — 
They continued, however, inexorable, and shewing | 


the Indians the barecas on board, made signs that 


they should bring down those which had been detained 
the day before : to this the Indians were inexorable — 
in their turn, and our people therefore weighed their 
grapplings, and sounded all round the place, to see 
whether the ship could come in near enough to cover 
the waterers, in which case they might venture on 
_ Shore,.in defiance of the whole island. When they — 
put off, the women pelted them with appics and base 
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" havias, shouting, aud shewing every mark of derision 
and contempt that they could devise. They reported, 
that the ship might ride in four fathom water, with 
sandy g ground, at two cables’ length from the shore, and 
in five Rbom water three cables’ length. The mind 
here blew right along the shore, raising a great surf 
on the side of the vessel, and on the beach. 
" ' At day-break, the next morning, we weighed, with 
a design to anchor off the watering-place. As we - 
were standing off, to get farther to windward, we 
‘discovered a hay about six or eight miles to leeward, 
over the land, from the mast- hea d, and. immediately 
bore away rey, it, sending the Bolts a-head to sound, 
At nine o lore the boats making the signal for 12 
fathom, we hauled round a reef, and stood i in, with 
a design to come to an anchor ; but when we came 
near the boats, one of which was on each bow, the 
ship struck. Her head continued immoveable, bat 
her stern was free; and, upon casting the lead,” we 
found the depth of water, upon the reef or shoal, 
to be from 17 fathom to ‘two and a half: we clewed 
all up as fast as possible, and cleared the ship of what 
lumber there happened to be upon the deck, at the 
Same time getting out the long-boat, with the stream 
and kedge anchors, the stream cable and hawser, in 
order to ¢ carry them without the reef, that when they 
had taken ground, the ship might be dvawh off to- 
wards them, by applying a great force to the capstern, 
but unhappily without the reef, we had no bottom. 
Our condition was now very es the ship con. 
tinued beating against the rock with great force, and 
we were surrounded by many hundred canoes, full of 
men: they did not, however, attempt to come on 
board us, but seemed to wait in.expectation of our 
shipwreck. In the anxiety and terror of sucha situa- 
tion we continued near an hour, without being able to 
do any thing for our deliverance, except staving some 
water-casks in the fore-hold; when a breeze happily 
springing up from the shore, the ship’s head swung 
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off. We immediately pressed her with all the sail we 
could make; upon which she began to move, and was 
very soon once more in deep water. 

We now stood off, and the boats being sent to 
leeward, found that the reef ran down to the west- | 
ward about a mile and a half, and that beyond it 
there was a very good harbour. ‘The master, after 
having placed a boat at the end of the reef, and 
furnished the Jong-boat with anchor and hawsers, 
and a guard to defend her from an attack of the. 
Indians, came on board, and piloted the ship round. 
the reef into the harbour, where, about twelve. 
o’clock, she came to an anchor in 17¥athom water, 
with a Rye bottom of black sand. . 

The place where the ship struck appeared, upon. 
farther examination, to be a reef of sharp coral rock, | 
with very unequal soundings, from six fathom to) 
two; and it happened unfortunately to lie between : 
the two boats that were placed as a direction to the: 
ship, the weathermost boat having 12 fathom, and| 
the leewardmost nine. The wind freshened almost ! 
as soon as we got off, and though it soon became, 
calm again, the surf ran so high, and broke withi 
such violence upou the rock, that if the ship had| 
continued fast half an hour loner, she must inevi-». 
tably have been beaten to pieces. Upon examining 
her bottom, we could not discover that she had re-- 
ceived any damage, except that a small piece was? 
beaten off the bottom of the rudder. She did nott 
appear to admit any water, but the trussle-trees, , 
at the head of ail the masts, were broken short, , 
which we supposed to have happened while she wass 
beating against the rock. Our boats lost: their r 
grapplings upon the reef, but as we had reason to? 
hope that the ship was sound, they gave us very littlen 
concern. As soon as the ship was secured, I sentt 
the master, with all the boats manned and armed, to» 
sound the upper part of the bay, that if he founda 
good anchorage we might warp the ship up withina 
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the reef, and anchor her in safety. The weather was 
now very pleasant, a great number of canoes were 
upon the reef, and the shore was crowded with 

people. | : 

_ About four in the afternoon the master returned, 

and reported, that there was every where good an. 

chorage; I therefore determined to warp the ship — 
up the bay early in the morning, and in the mean 
time, I put the people at four watches, one watch 
to be always under arms; loaded and primed all the 
guns, fixed musquetoons in all the boats, and ordered 
all the people who were not upon the watch, to re. 
pair to the quarters assigned them, at a moment’s 
warning, there being a great number of canoes, some: 
of them very large, and full of men, hovering upon 
the shore, and many smaller venturing to the ship, 
with hogs, fowls, and fruit, which we purchased of 
them, much to the satisfaction of both parties; and 
at sun-set, all the canoes rowed in to the shore. 
At six o’clock the next morning, we began to 
warp the ship up the harbour, and soon after, a great 
number of canoes came under her stern. As £ per- 
ceived that they had hogs, fowls, and fruit on board, 

i ordered the gunner, and two midshipmen, to pur- 

chase them for knives, nails, beads, and other trin- 

Kets, at the same time prohibiting the trade to all 

other persons on board. By eight o’clock, the num. 

ber of canoes was greatly increased, and those that 
came last up were double, of a very large size, with 
twelve or fifteen stout men in each. I observed, 
with some concern, that they appeared to be furnish. 
ed rather for war than trade, having very little on 
board except round pebble stones ; I therefore sent 
for Mr. Furneaux, my first lieutenant being still 
very ill, and ordered him to keep the fourth watch 
constantly at their arms, while the rest of the people 
ere warping the ship. In the mean time more 
anoes were continually coming off from the shore, 
vhich were freighted very differently from the rest, 
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for they had on board a number of women who were: 


placed in a row, and who, when they came near the: 
ship, made all the wanton gestures that can be con-. 
ceived. While these ladies were practising their al-- 
jurements, the large canoes, which were freighted! 
with stones, drew together very. close round the ship,, 


‘some of the men on board singing in a hoarse voice,, 


some blowing conches, and some playing on a flute. 
After some time, a man who sat upon a canopy that! 


was fixed on one of the large double canoes, made? 


signs that he wished to come up to the ship’s side 5; 
I immediately intimated my consent, and when he? 
came along-side, he gave one of the men a bunch off 
red and yellow feathers, making signs that he should 
carry it to me. I received it with expressions off 
amity, and immediately got some trinkets to presenti 
him in return, but to my great surprise he had putt 
off to a little distance from the ship, and upon hiss 
throwing up the branch of a cocoa-nut tree, theres 
was an universal shout from all the canoes, which att 
once moved towards the ship, and a shower of stoness 
was poured into her on every side. As an attack 

was now begun, in which our arms only could rendert 
us superior to the multitude that assailed us, especi= 

ally as great part of the ship’s company was in a sicks 
and feeble condition, 1 ordered the guard to fire;; 
two of the quarter-deck guns, which I had loaded 
with small shot, were also fired nearly at the samee 
time, and the Indians appeared to be thrown intoo 
some confusion: in a few minutes, however, theyy 
renewed the attack, and all our people that were ablee 
to come upon deck, having by this time got. to theirr 
quarters, € ordered them to fire the great guns, andé 
to play some of them constantly at a place on shore, 
where a great number of canoes were still taking ima 
men, and pushing off towards the ship with the ute 
most expedition. When the great guns began too 
fire, there were not less than three hundred canoes 

about the ship; having on board at least two thou-- 
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sand men; many thousands were also upon the shore, 
and more canoes coming from every quarter: the 
firing, however, soon drove away the canoes that 
were about the ship, and put a stop to the coming 
off of others. As soon as I saw some of them re. 
treating, and the rest quiet, I ordered the firing to 
cease, hoping that they were sufficiently convinced 
of our superiority not to renew the contest.. In 
this, however, I was unhappily mistaken: a great 
number of the canots that had been dispersed, soon 
drew together again, and lay some time on their 
paddles, looking at the ship from the distance of about 
a quarter ofa mile, and then suddenly hoisting white 
streamers, pulled towards the ship’s stern, and be. 
gan again to throw stones, with great force and 
dexterity, by the help of slings, from a considerable 
distance: each of these stones weighed about two 
pounds, and many of them wounded the people on 
board, who would have suffered much more, if an 
: awning had not been spread over the whole deck to 
keep out the sun, and the hammocks placed in the | 
|nettings. At the same time several canoes well man- 
|ned, were making towards the ship’s bow, having 
probably taken. notice that no shot had been fired 
from this part: I therefore ordered some guns for- 
ward, to be well pointed and fired at these canoes; 
at the same time running out two guns abaft, and — 
pointing them well at the canoes that were making 
the attack. Among the canoes that were coming 
toward the bow, there was one which appeared to 
have some Chief on board, as it was by signals made 
from her that the others had been called together : 
it heppened that a shot, fired from the guns forward, 
hit this canoe so full as to cut it asunder. As soon 
as this was observed by the rest, they dispersed with 
such haste that in half an hour there was not a single 
canoe to be seen; the people also who had crowded 
the shore, immediately fled over the hills with the 
utmost precipitation. 7 

re 
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Having now no reason to fear any further inter. 
ruption, we warped the ship up the harbour, and by 
noon, we were not more than half a mile from the 


upper part of the bay, within less than two cables’ - 
length of a fine river, and about two and a half of’ 


the reef. We had here nine fathom water, and close 
to the shore there were five. We moored the ship, 
and carried out the stream anchor, with the two 
shroud hawsers, for a spring, to keep the ship’s 
broadside a-breast of the river; we also got up and 
mounted the eight guns which had been put into the 


hold. As soon as this was done, the boats were: 


employed in sounding all round the bay, and in ex. 
amining the shore where any of the inhabitants 
appeared, in order to discover whether it was pro- 
bable that they would give us any further disturb- 


bance. All the afternoon, and part of the next. 


morning, was spent in this service; and- aboutnoon, 


the master returned, with a tolerable survey of the) 
place, and reported, that there were no canoes in 
sight; that there was good landing on every part 
of the beach; that there was nothing in the bay | 
from which danger could be apprehended, except 


the reef, and some rocks at the upper end, which — 
appeared above water; and that the river, though - 


it emptied itself on the other side of the point, was. 


fresh water. - 
Soon after the master had brought me this account, 
Tsent Mr, Furneaux again, with all the boats man. 


ued and armed, the marines being also put on board, . 


with orders; to land opposite to our stati-% and 
secure himself, under cover of the boats and £ ship, 
in the clearest ground he could find. Al —% two 
o’clock the ‘boats landed without any op, osition, 


and Mr. Furneaux stuck up a staff, upon which he: 
hoistedsa peudant, turned a turf, and took possession . 
of the island in his majesty’s name, in honour of’ 


whom he called. it Kine Grorer THE T'HIrp’s 


Istanp; he then went to the rivér, and tasted the 
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water, which he found excellent, and mixing some 
of it with rum, every man drank his majesty’s 
health. : While he was at the river, which was about 
twelve yards wide, and fordable, he saw two old 
men on the opposite side of it, who perceiving that 
they were discovered, put themselves in a suppli- 
catory posture, and seemed to be in great terror and 
confusion, Mr. Furneaux made signs that they 
should come over the river, and one of them com- 
plied. When he landed, he came forward, creep- 
ing upon his hands and knees, but Mr. Furneaux 
raised him up, and while he stood trembling, shewed 
him some of the stones that were thrown at the ship, 
and endeavoured to make him apprehend that if the 
natives attempted no mischief against us, we should 
do no harm to them. He ordered two of the water. | 
casks to be filled, to shew the Indian that we wanted 
water, and produced some hatchets, and other things, 
to intimate that he wished to trade for provisions. 
The old man, during this pantomimical conversation, 
in some degree recovered His spirits; and Mr. Fur- 
neaux, to confirm his professions of friendship, gave 
him a hatchet, some nails, beads, and other trifles, after 
which he re-embarked on board the boats, and left the 
pendant flying. As soon as the boats were put off, 
the old man went up to the pendant,’ and danced 
round it a considerable time: he then retired, but 
soon after returned with some green boughs, which 
he threw down, and retired a second time: it was not 
long, however, before he appeared again, with about 
a dozen of the inhabitants, and putting themselves in 
a supplicating posture, they all approached the pen- 
dant in a slow pace, butthe wind happening to move it 
when they were got close toit, they suddenly retreated 
with the greatest precipitation. After standing some 
time at a distance, and gazing at it, they went away, 
but in a short time came back, with two large hogs, 
alive, which they laid down at the foot of the staff, 
and at length taking courage, they began to dance, 
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When they had performed this ceremony, they brought 
the hogs down to the water side, launched a canoe, 
and put them on board. The old man, who had a- 


large white beard, then embarked with them alone, » 


and brought them to the ship: when he came along- 
Side, he made a set speech, and afterwards handed in 
_ Several green plantain leaves, one by one, uttering a 
sentence, ina solemn slow tene, with each of them as 
he delivered it; after this he sent on board thetwo hogs, 
and then turning round, pointed to theland. I or. 
dered some presents to be given him, but he would 
accept of nothing; and soon after put off his canoe, 
and went on shore. | 3 : 

At night, soon after it was dark, we heard the noise 
of many drums, with conches, and other wind instru. 
“ments, and saw a multitude of lights all along the 


coast. At-six in the morhing, seeing none of the na- 


tives on shore, and observing that the pendant was. 


taken away, which probably they had learnt to de- 
spise, as the frogs in the fable did King Log, I order- 


ed the lieutenant to take a guard on shore, and if all. 


was well, to send off, that we might begin watering : 
in a short time I had the satisfaction to find that he 


had sent off for water casks, and by eight o’clock, -- 


we had four tuns of water on board, While our peo. 
ple were employed in filling the casks, several of the 
natives appeared on the opposite side of the river, 
with the old man whom the officer had seen the day 
before; and soon after he came over, and brought 


with him a little fruit, and a few fowls, which were. 


t 


also sent off to the ship. At. this time, having been 
very ill for near a fortnight, I was so weak that 1. 


could scarcely crawl about ; however, I employed my — 


glasses to see what was doing on shore. At near half” 


an hour after eight o’clock, I perceived a multitude — 
of the natives coming over a hill at about the distance | 
of a mile, and at the same time a great number of ca- 

noes making round the western point, and keeping — 


close along the shore. I then looked at the water. 
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ing-place, and saw at the back of it, where it was 
clear, a very numerous party of the natives creeping 
along behind the bushes ; I saw also many thousands 
in the woods, pushing along towards the watering- 
place, and canoes coming very fast round the other 
point of the bay to the eastward. Being alarmed at 
these appearances, I dispatched a boat to acquaint 
the officer on shore with what I had seen, and order 
him immediately to come on board with his men, and 
leave the casks behind him: he had, however, disco. 
vered his danger, and embarked before the boat reach- 
ed him. Having perceived the Indians that were 
creeping towards him under shelter of the wood, he 
immediately dispatched the old man to ‘them, mak. 
ing signs that they should keep at a distance, and 
that he wanted nothing but water. As soon as they 
perceived that they were discovered, they began to 
shout, and advanced with greater speed. The officer 
immediately repaired to the boats with his people, 
and the Indians, in the mean time having crossed the 
river took possession of the water casks, with great 
appearance of exultation and joy. ‘The canoes now 
pulled along the shore, towards the place, with the 
> utmost expedition, all the people on land keeping 
pace with them, except a multitude of women and 
children, who seated themselves upon a hill which 
- overlooked the bay and the beach. The canoes from 
each point of the bay, as they drew nearer to that. 
part of it where the ship was at anchor, put onshore, 
and took in more men, who had great bags in their 
hands, which afterwards appeared to be filled with 
stones. All the canoes that had come round the 
points, aud many others that had put off from the 
shore within the bay, now made towards the ship, so 
that [ had no doubt but they intended to try their 
fortune in a second attack. As to shorten the con. 
test would certainly lessen the mischief, I determined 
to make this action decisive, and put an end to hosti- 
litics at once; I therefore ordered the p opie, who were 
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 allat their quarters, to fire first upon the canoes which 


were drawn together in groups: this was immediately 


_ done so effectually, that those which were to the west- 


ward made towards the shore as fast as possible, and 
those to the eastward, getting round the reef, were 


soon beyond the reach of our guns. I then directed. 


the fire into the wood in different parts, which soon 
drove the Indians out of it, who ran up the hill where 
the women and children had seated themselves to see 


the battle. Upon this hill there were now several 
_ thousands, who thought themselves in perfect security ; 


but to convince them of the contrary, and hoping that 
when they saw the shot fall much farther than they 


could think possible, they would suppose it could 
reach them at any distance, I ordered some of the. 
guns to be let down as low as they would admit, and 


fired four shot towards them. Two of the balls felk 


close by a tree where a great number of these people - 


were sitting, and struck them with such terror and 


consternation, that in less than two minutes not one | 


of them was to be seen. Having thus cleared the 


and lashed together, were cut to pieces. Nothing 


was found in them but stones and slings, excepta lit. 


tle fruit, and a few fowls and hogs, which were On 
board two or three canoes of a much smaller size. 


i 


{ 


_ coast, I manned and armed the boats, and putting a | 
strong guard on board, J sent all the carpenters with 

their axes, and ordered them to destroy every canoe »— 
that had been run ashore. Before noon, this service | 
was effectually performed, and more than fifty canoes, ~ 
many of which were sixty feet long, and three broad, 


At two o’clock in the afternoon, about ten of the 
natives came out of the wood with green boughs in 


their hands which they stuck up near the water-side, 


and retired. After a short time, they appeared | 
again, and ey with them several hogs, with their 


legs tied, which t 


ey placed near the green boughs, — 


and retired a second time. After this they brought — 


down several more hogs, and some cogs with their 
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fore legs tied over their heads, and going again into 


‘the woods, brought-back several bundles of the cloth 
which they use for apparel, and which has some re. 
semblance to Indian paper. These they placed upon 


the beach, and called to us on board to fetch them 
away. ‘As we were at the distance of about three 


‘cables? length, we could not then perfectly discover 


of what this’ peace-offering consisted: we guessed at 
the hogs and the cloth, but seeing the dogs, “with their 


fore. legs appearing over the hinder part of the neck, 
rise up several times, and run alittle way in an erect pos- 
‘ture, we took them for some strange unknown animal, 
and were very impatient to, have a nearer view of 


them. The boat was therefore sent on shore with 


all expedition, and our wonder wassoon at an end. 


Our people found nine good, hogs, besides the dogs 


and the cloth: the hogs were brought off, but the 
‘dogs were turned loosc,:and with the cloth left be. . 


hind. In return for the hogs, our people left upon 


the shore some hatchets, nails, and other things, 
making signs to some of the Indians who were in 


sight, to take them away with their cloth. Soon after 
the boat had: come on board, the Indians brought 


down two more hogs, and called to us to fetch them ; 
the boat therefore returned, and fetched off the two 
hogs, but stillleft the cloth, though the Indians made 


signs that we should take it. Our people reported, 


‘that they. had not touched any of the things which 
they had left upon the beach for them, and somebody 
suggesting that they would not take our olfering be- 


cause we had not accepted their cloth, I gave Gel TS 


that it should be fetched away. The event proved 
that the conjecture was true, for the moment the boat 


had taken the cloth on board, the Indians came down, 
and with every possible demonstration of joy, carried 
away all I had sent them into the wood. Our boats 
then went to the watering-place, and filled and brought 
off all the casks, to the amount of about six tuns, 


ao e found that they had suffered no injary w! fei 


a 
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they had been in the possession of the Indians, but 
some leathern buckets and funnels which had been 
taken away with the casks, were not returned. 

The next morning I sent the boats on shore, with — 


a guard, to fill some more casks with water, and 


soon after the people were on shore, the same old 
man who had come over the river to them the 
first day, came again to the farther side of it, where 
he made a long speech, and then crossed the water.. 
When he came up to the waterers, the officer shewed™ 
him the stones that were piled up like cannon balls 
upon the shore, and had been brought thither since 
our first landing, and some of the bags that had been 
taken out of the canoes which I had ordered to be 
destroyed, filled with stones, and’ endeavoured to 
make him understand that the Indians had been the 
aggressors, and that the mischief we had done them 
was in our own defence. The old man seemed to ap- 
prehend his meaning, but not to admit it: he imme. 
diately made'a speech to the people, pointing to the | 


‘Stones, slings, and bags, with great emotion, and | 


Sometimes his looks, gestures, and voice, were so fue ‘| 
rious as to be frightful. His passions, however, sub. _ 
sided by degrees, and the ofiicer, who to his great .. 
regret could not understand one word of all that hay 
had said, endeavoured to convince him, by all the ~ 


signs he could devise, that we wished to live in friend. 


with: them, and were disposed to shew them every 
mark of kindness in our power. He then shook. 1 
hands with him, and embraced him, giving him at the ‘| 
same time several such trinkets as he thought wonld © 
be most acceptable. He contrived also to make the 
old man understand that we wished to traffic for pro. 
visions, that the Indians should not come down in — 
great numbers, and that they should keep on one — 
side of the river’ and we on the other. After this the me 
old man went away with great appearance of satis. 
faction, and before noon a trade was established, — 
which furnished us with hogs, fowls, and fruit, in 
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_ great abundance, so that all the ship’s company, whe- 
ther sick or well, had as much as they could use. 


a 


CHAP. VI. 


The Sick sent on Shore, and a regular Trade esta- 


blished with the Natives; some Account of their 

Character and Manners, of their Visits on board 

the Ship, and a Variety of Incidents that happened 
_ during this Intercourse. a 


_ Marrers being thus happily. settled, I sent the 
surgeon, with the second lieutenant, to examine the 


country, and fix upon some place where the sick. 


might take up their residence on shore. When they 
‘returned, they said, that with respect to health and 
convenience, all the places that they had seen upon 
the island seemed to be equally proper; but that with 


respect to safety, they could recommend none but 


the watering-place, as they would be there under the 
protection of the ship and the guard, and would easily 
be prevented from straggling into the country, and 
brought off to their meals. To the watering-place 
therefore I sent them, with those that were employed 
‘in filling the casks, and appointed the gunner to,com. 
mand the party that was to be their guard. A tent 
was erected for them as a shelter both from the sun 
and the rain, and the surgeon was sent to superin- 
tend their conduct, and give his advice if it should 
be wanted. Ithappened that walking out with his gun, 
after he had seen the sick properly disposed of in the 


tent, a wild duck flew over his head, which he shot, 


and it fell dead among some of the natives who were 
on the other side of theriver. This threw them into 
a panic, and they all ran away: when ‘they got to 
Some distance they stopped, and he made signs to 
them to bring the duck over: this one of them at last 
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ventured to do, aud, pale and trembling, laid it down: 
at his feet.. Several other ducks happening at the> 
instant to fly over the spot where they were standing,, 
he fired again, and fortunately brought down three: 
more. ‘This incident gave the natives such a dread off 
a gun, thatif a musket was pointed at a thousand! 
of them, they would all run away like a flock off 


‘sheep; and probably the ease with which they were: 


afterwards kept ata distance, and their orderly be-. 
haviour in their traffic, was in a great measure owing: 
to their having upon this occasion seen the instru.. 
ment of which before they had only felt the effects. 
As I foresaw that a private traffic would proba-- 
bly commence between such of our people as were ont 


shore, and the natives, and that if it was left to their: 


Own caprice, perpetual quarrels and mischief would! 
ensue, lL ordered that all matters of traffic should be: 
transacted by the gunner, on behalf of both parties, , 
and I directed him to see that no injury was done to 
the natives, either by violence or fraud, and by all): 
possible means to attach the old man to his interest, , 
This service he performed with great diligence and | 
fidelity, nor did he neglect to complain of those who: 
transgressed my orders, which was of infinite advan-. 
tage to all parties ; for as I punished the first offenders: 


with a necessary severity, many irregularities, that! 


would otherwise have produced the most disagreeable » 
consequences, were prevented: we were also in-. 
debted for many advantages to the old man, whose » 
caution kept our people perpetually upon their guard, | 
and soon brought back those who straggled from the: 
party. The natives would indeed sometimes pilfer, , 
but by the terror of a gun, without using it, he al... 
ways found means to make them bring back what: 
was stolen. A fellow had one day the dexterity and | 
address. to cross the river unperceived, and steal a) 
hatchet; the gunner, as soon as he missed it, made ; 
the old man understand what had happened, and got : 
his party ready, as if he would have gone into the 
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woods after the thief: the old man, however, made 
' Signs that he would save him the trouble, and imme. 
diately setting off, returned in a very short with the 
hatchet. ‘The gunner then insisted that the offender 
‘should be delivered up, and with this also the old 
tan, though not without great reluctance, complied. 
When thefellow was brought down, the gunner knew 
him to be an old offender, and therefore sent him pri- 
soneron board. I had no intention to punish him, 
otherwise than by the fear of punishment, and there. 
fore after great intreaty and intercession, I gave him 
his liberty, and sent him on shore. When the na. 
tives saw him return in safety, it is hard to say whe. 
ther their astonishment or joy was greatest ; they re. _ 
ceived him with universal acclamations, and immediate. 
ly carried him offinto the woods: the next day, how- 
ever, he returned, and as a propitiation to the gun. 
ner, he brought him a considreable quantity of bread. 
fruit, and alarge hog, ready roasted. — 

_ At this time, the people on board were employed 
in caulking and painting the weather-work, over. 
hauling ‘the rigging, stowing the hold, and doing 
other necessary business, but my disorder, which was 
a bilious cholic, increased so much, that this day I 
was obliged to take to my bed; my first lieutenant 
also still continued very ill, and the purser was in. 
capable of his duty. ‘The whole command devolred 
upon Mr. Furneaux, the second lieutenant, to whom 
I gave general directions, and recommended a parti- 
cular attention to the people on shore. ! also or. 
dered that fruit and fresh provisions should be served 
to the ship’s company as long as they could be pro. 
cured, and that the boats should never be absent from 
the ship after sunset. These directions were fuifilled 
with such prudence and punctuality, that during all 
my sickness | was not troubled with any business, 
nor had the mortification to hear a single complaint or 
appeal. ‘The men were constantly served with frash 
pork, fowls, and fruit, ia such plenty, that when I left 
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my bed, after having been confined to it near a fortes 
night, my ship’s company looked so fresh and healthy, 
that I could scarcely believe them to be the same people. 
Sunday the 28th was marked by no incident ; but | 
on Monday the 29th, one of the gunner’s party found 
a piece of saltpetre nba as big as an egg. As this. 
was an object of equal curiosity and importance, di- 
ligent inquiry was immediately made from whence it 


- came. The surgeon asked every one of the people: 


on shore, separately, whether he had brought it from. 
the ship ; every one on board also was asked whe- 
ther he had carried it on shore, but all declared that 
they had never had such a thing in their possession. 
Application was then made to “the natives, but the: 


_ meaning of both parties was so imperfectly conveyed 


es sions, that nothing could be learnt of them about 
: during our whole stay here, however, we saw 
no more than this one piece. 

While the gunner was trafficing for provisions on 
shore, we sometimes hauled the seine, but we caught | 
no fish ; we also frequently trawled, but with no bet. , 
ter success : the disappointment, however, was not | 
felt, for the produce of the island enabled our people 

to fare sumptuously every day.” = 

All matters continued in the same situation till the | 
2d of July, when our old man being absent, the sup. - 
ply of fresh provisions and fruit fell short; we had, 
however, enough to serve most of the messes, reserve 
ing plenty for the sick and convalescent. | 

On the 3d, we heeled the ship, and looked at. 
her bottom, which we found as clean as when she came — 
out of dock, and to ‘our great satisfaction, as 
sound, During all this time, none of the natives. 
caine near our boats, or the ship, in their canoes. 
This day, about noon, we caught a very large shark, 
and when the boats went to: fetch the people on board 
to dinner, we sent it on shore. When the boats 
were putting off again, the gunner seeing some of the 
natives on the other side of the river, beck oned hey ’ 
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to come over; they immediately complied, and he 
gave them the shark, which they soon cut to pieces, 
and carried away with great appearance of satis. 
faction. Xe 

On Sunday the 5th, the old man returned to the 
market.tent, and made the gunner understand that he 
had been up the country, to prevail upon the people 
to bring down their hogs, poultry, ani fruit, of which 
the parts near the watering-place were now nearly 
exhausted. ‘The good effects of his expedition soon 
appeared, for several Indians, whom our people had 
hever seen before, came in with some hogs that were 
larger than any that had been yet brought to market. 
In the mean time, the old man ventured off in his 
canoe to the ship, and brought with him, as a pre- 
Sent to me, a hog ready roasted. I was much pleas. 
ed with his attention and liberality, and gave him, 
in return for his hog, an iron pot, a looking.glass, 
a drinking glass, and several other things, which no 
man in the island was in possession of but himself, 

While our people were on shore, several young 
women were permitted to cross the river, who, 
though they were not averse to the grant ng of per- 
sonal favours, knew the value of them too well not 
to stipulate for a consideration: the price, indeed, 
Was not great, yet it was such as our men were not 
always able to pay, and under this temptation they 
stole nails and other iron from the ship. The nails 
that we brought for traffic, were not always in 
their reach, and therefore they drew several out of 
different parts of the vessel, particalarly those that 
fastened the cleats to the ship’s side. ‘This was pro. 
ductive of a double mischief; damage to the ship, 
and a considerable rise at market. When the gunner 
offered, as usual, small nails for hogs of a middling 
size, the natives refused to take them, and preduced 
lurge spikes, intimating that they expected such nails 
as these. A most diligent enquiry was set on foot to 
discover the offenders, but. all to no purpose; and 
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though a large reward was offered to procure intel. 
ligence, none was obtained. I was mortified at the 
disappointment, but I was still more mortified at 2 


fraud which I found some of our people had practised | 


upon the natives, When no nails were to be pro. 
cured, they had stolen lead, and cut it up in the shape 
of nails. Many of the natives who had been paid 
with this base money, brought their leaden nails, 
with great simplicity, to the gunner, and requested 
him to give them iron in their stead. With this re- 
quest, however reasonable, he could not comply ; 
because, by rendering lead current, it would have en- 
couraged the stealing it, and the market would have 
been as effectually spoiled by those who could not 
procure nails, as by those who could ; it was there. 
fore necessary, upon every account, to render this 
leaden currency of no value, though for our honour 
1 should have been glad to have called it in. 

. On Tuesday the 7th, I sent one of the mates, with 
thirty men, to a yillage at a little distance from the 
market, hoping that refreshments might there be 
bought at the original price; but here they were 
obliged to give still more than at the ‘waterside. 
In the mean time, being this day able to get wp for the 
first time ; and the weather being fine, I went into 


a boat, and rowed about four miles down the coast. — 


i found the country populous, and ‘pleasant in the 
highest degree, and saw many canoes on the shore; 


but not one came ‘off to us, nor did the people seem. 
to take the least notice of us as we passed along.» 


About noon I returned to the ship. 


The commerce which our men had found means te 


establish with the women of the island, rendered them 
much less obedient to the.orders that had been gtven 
for the regulation of their conduct on shore, than 
they were at first. I found it necessary therefore, to 
read the articles of war, and I punished James Proce 
tor, the corporal of marines, who had not only quit. 


ted his station, and insulted the officer, but struck the. . 
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Master at Arms such a blow as brought him to the 
ground. | 

The next day, I sent a party up the country to cut 
wood, and they met with some of the natives, who 
treated them with great kindness and hospitality. 
Several of these friendly Indians came on board in our 
boat, and seemed, both by their dress and behaviour, 
to be of asuperior rank. ‘To these people I paida 
particular attention, and to discover what present 
would most gratify them, | laid down before them a 
Johannes, a guinea, a crown piece, a Spanish dollar, a 
few shillings, some new halfpence, and two large nails, 
making signs that they should take what they liked 
best. The nails were first seized, with great eager- 
ness, and then a few of the halfpence, but the silver 
and gold lay neglected. Having presented them, there- 
fore, with some nails and halfpence, I sent them on 
shore superlatively happy. OR 
__ From this time, our market was very ill supplied, 
the Indians refusing to sell provisions at the usual 
price, and making signs for large nails. It was now 
thought necessary to look more diligently about the 
ship, to discover what nails had been drawn: and it 
was soon found that all the belaying cleats had been 
ripped off, and that there was’ scarcely one of the 
hammock nails left. All hands were now ordered up, 
and I practised every artifice [ could think of to dis. 
cover the thieves, but without success. I then told 
them that till the thieves were discovered, not a single 
man should go on shore: this however produced no 
effect, except that Proctor, the corporal, behaved in 
a4 mutinous manner, for which he was instantly pu- 
mished. “ 

On Saturday the lith, in the afternoon, the gun. 
ner came on board with a tall woman, who seemed to 
be about five and forty years of age, of a pleasing 
countenance and majestic deportment. He told me 
that she was but justcome into that part of the coun- 
try, and that seeing great respect paid her by the rest 
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of thenatives, he made her some presents: in retun 
for which she had invited him to her house, which wr: 
about two miles up the valley, and given him som 


_ Large hogs ; after which she returned with him to tt! 


watering-place, and expressed a desire to go on boan 
the ship, in which he had thought it proper, onall ax 
counts, thatshe should be gratified. She seemed 11 
be under no restraint, either from diffidence or feaai 
when she first came into the ship ; and she behaverw 
all the while she was on board, with an easy freedom 
that always distinguishes conscious superiority arn 
habitual command. I gave her a large blue mantli 
that reached from her shoulders to her feet, which: 

threw over her, and tied on with ribbands ; I gave hee 
also a looking-glass, beads of several sorts, and mam 
other things, which she accepted with a very g000 
grace, and much pleasure. She took notice that! 
had been ill, and pointed to the shore. 1 understooo 
that she meant I should go thither to perfect my ree 
covery, and] made signs that I would go thither thh 
next morning. When she intimated an inclination ti 
return, f ordered the gunner to go with her, who, hua 
ving set her on'shore, attended her to her habitatiorn 
which he described as being very large and well buillt 
He. said, that in this house she had many guards anni 
domestics, and that she had another at a little distance, 


Purser, hadalso been sick, she caused them also to b) 
carried in the same manner, and a guard, which [I haa 
ordered out upon the occasion, followed, — In ow: 
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way, @ vast multitude crowded about us, but upon her 
waving her hand, without speaking a word, they with. 
drew, aud left usa free passage. When we approached 
near her house, a great number of both sexes came 
out to meet her : these she presented to me, after ha. 
ving intimated by signs that they were her relations, 
and taking hold of my hand, she made them kiss it. 
We then entered the house, which covered a piece of 
ground 327 feet long, and 42 feet broad. Jt con. 
sisted of aroof, thatched with palm leaves, and raised 
upon 39 pillars on each side, and 14 in the middle. 
The ridge of the thatch, on the inside, was 30 feet 
high, and the sides of the house, to the edge of the: 
roof, were 12 feet high ; all below the roof being 
open. As soon as we entered the house, she made us 
sit dawn, and then calling four young girls, she as. 
sisted them to take off my shoes, draw down my stock- 
ings, and pull off my coat, and then directed them to 
smooth down the skin, and gently chafe it with: their 
hands: the same operation wasalso performed upon 
the First Lieutenant and the’ Purser, but upon none 
of those who appeared to be in health. While - this 
was doing, our Surgeon, who had walked till he wag 
very warm, took off his wig to cool and refresh him. 
self: a sudden exclamation of one of the Indians 
who saw it, drew the attention of the rest, and in a 
moment every eye was fixed upon the prodigy, and 
every operation was suspended : the whole assembly 
stood some time motionless, in silent astonishment, — 
which could not have been more strongly expressed if 
they had discovered that our friend’s limbs had been 
screwed onto the trunk ; ina short time, howcver, the 
young women who were chafing us, resumed their em. - 
ployment, and having continued it for about half an 
hour, they dressed us again, but in this they were, as 
may easily be imagined, very aukward; [ found 
great benefit, however, from the chafing, and so did 
the Lieutenant and Purser. After a little time, our 
generons benefactress ordered some bales of Indiax 

us 
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cloth to be brought out, with which she cloathed me, 
and all that were with me, according to the fashion of 
the country. At first I declined the acceptance of 


this favour, bnt being unwilling not to seem pleased | 


with what was intended to please me, I acquiesced. 
When we went away, she ordered avery large sow, big 
with young, to be taken down to the boat, and ac- 
companied us thither herself. She had given ditec- 
tions to her people to carry me, as they had done 
when I came, but as | chose rather to walk, she took 
me by the arm, and whenever we came to a plash of 
water or dirt, she lifted me over with as little trouble 
as it would have cost me to have lifted over a child if 
{ had been well. 

The next morning I sent her, by the gunner, six 
hatchets, six bill-hooks, and several other things ; 
and when he returned, he told me. that he found her 
giving an entertainment toa great number of people, 
which, he supposed, could not be less than a thou- 
sand. ‘The messes were all brought to her, by the 
servants that prepared them, the meat being put into 
shells of cocoa-nuts, and theshells into wooden trays, 
somewhat like those used by our butchers, and she 


distributed them with her own hands to the guests, - 


who were seated in rows round the great house. When 
this was done, she sat down herself, upon a place 
somewhat elevated above the rest, and two women, 
placing themselves one on each side of her, fed her, she 
opening her mouth as they brought their hands up 


with the food. When she saw the gunner she ordered » 


a mess for him; he could not certainly tell what it 


was, but he believed it to be fowl picked small, with 
apples cut among it. and seasoned with salt water; it 
was, however, very well tasted. She accepted the 
things that I sent her, and seemed to be much pleased 
withthem. After this correspondence was establish- 
ed with the queen, provisions of every kind became 


much more plenty at market ; but though fowls and — 


hogs were every day broughtin, we were. still obli-, 
é ene: § ’ 


st 
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ged to pay more for them than atthe first, the market | 
having been spoiled by the nails which our men had ~ 
stolen and given to the women ; I therefore gave or- 
ders that every man should besearched before he went 
on shore, and that no woman should be suffered to 
cross the river. 

On the 14th, the gunner being on shore to trade, 
perceived an old woman on the other side of the river, 
weeping bitterly : when she saw that she had drawn 
- his attention upon her, she sent a young man, who 
_ stood by her, over the river tohim, with a branch of 
the plaintain treein his hand. When he came up, he 
made along speech, and then laid down his bough at 
the gunner’s feet: after this he went back and 
brought over the old woman, another man at the same 
time bringing over two large fat hogs. The woman 
looked round upon our people with great attention, . 
fixing her eyes sometimes upon one, and sometim’s 
upon another, and at last burstinto tears. The young 
man who brought her over the river, perceiving the 
gunner’s concern and astonishment, made another 
speech, longer than the first: still, however, the wo. 
man’s distress was a mystery, but at length she made 
him understand that her husband, and three of her 
sons, had been killedin the attack of theship. Du. 
ring this explanation, she was so affected that at. last 
» she sunk down unable to speak, and the two young 
men, who endeavoured to support her, appeared to 
be nearly in the same condition: they were probably 
two more of her sons, or some very near relations. 
The gunner did all in his power to sooth and comfort 
her, and whenshe had in some measure recovered her 
recollection, she ordered the two hogs to be delivered 
tohim, and gave him her hand in token of friendship, 
but would accept nothing in return, though he offered 
her ten times as much as would have purchased the hogs 
at market. 

The next morning, I sent the Second Lieutenant, 
with all the boats and sixty men, to the westward, to 
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look at the country, and try what was to be got.» 
About noon he returned, having marched along the 
shore near six miles. He found the country very plea~ 
sant and populous, and abounding as well with hogs 
and fowls, as fruit, and other vegetables of various 
kinds. The inhabitants offered him no molestation, 
but did not seem willing to part with any of the pro- 
visions which our people were most desirous to pur- 
chase: they gave them, however, a féw cocoa-nuts 
and plantains, and at length sold them nine hogs and 
a few fowls. The Lieutenant was of opinion that. 
they might be brought to trade freely by degrees, but 
the distance from the ship was so great, that too many 
men would be neccessary for a guard. He saw a 
great number of very large canoes upon the beach, 
and some that were building. He observed that alf ‘ 
their tools were made of stone, shells, and bone, and ~ 
very justly inferred, that they had no metal of any 
kind. He found no quadrupeds among them, besides 
hogs and dogs, nor any earthen vessel, so that all 
their food is either baked or roasted. - Having no | 
vessel in which water could be subjected to the action 
of fire, they had no more idea that it could~be made 
hot, than that it could be made solid. As the queen 
was one morning at breakfast with us on board the 
ship, one of her attendants, a man of some note, and 
one of those that we thought were priests, saw the 
Surgeon fill the tea-pot by turning the cock of an 
urn that stood upon the table: having remarked this 
with great curiosity and attention, he presently turn. 
ed the cock, and received the water upon his hand: 
as soon as he felt himself scalded, he roared out, and 
began to dance about the cabin wit’ the most extra- 
vagant and ridiculous expressions of pain and astoa 
nishment: the other Indians, not being able to con- 
ceive what was the matter with him, stood staring at 
him in amaze, and not without some mixture of terror. 
he Surgeon, however, who had innocently been the 
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cause of the mischief, applied a remedy, through it 
was some time before the poor fellow was easy. 

On Thursday the16th, Mr. Furneaux, my Secend 
Lieutenant, was taken very ill, which distressed me 
greatly, as the First Lieutenant was not yet recovered, 
and I was still ina very weak state myself: Iwas this 
day also obliged once more to punish Proctor, the cor- 
poral of marines, for mutinous behaviour. The queen 
had now been absent several days, but the natives 
made us understand, by signs, that the next day she ~ 
would be with us again. . 

Accordingly the next morning she came down to 
the beach, and soon after a great number of people, 
whom we had never seen before, drought to market 
provisions of every kind: and thegunner sent off four- 
teen hogs, and fruit in great plenty. 

In the afternoon of the next day, the queen came 
on board, with a present of two large hogs, for she 
never condescended to barter, and in the evening she 
returned on shore. I[ senta present with her, by the 
Master, andas soon as they‘landed, she took him by 
the hand, and having made along speech to the people 
that flocked round them, she led him to her house, 
where she cloathed him, as she had before done me, 
according to the fashion of ‘the country. 

The next morning, he sent off a greater quantity of 
stock than we had ever procured i in one day before ; 
it consisted of forty-eight hogs and pigs, four dozen 
of fowls, with bread-fruit, bananas, apples, and co- 
coa-nuts, almost without number. 

On the 20th, we continued to trade with good suc. 
cess, but in the afternoon it was discovered that Fran- 
cis Pinckney, one of the seamen, had drawn the 
cleats to which the main sheet was belayed, and, after 
stealing the spikes, thrown them overboard. Having 
secured the offender, I called all the people -together 
upon the deck, and after taking some pains to explain 
his crime, with all its aggravations, I ordered that he 
should be whipped with nettles, while he ran the 
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gauntlet thrice round the deck : my rhetoric, how..- 
ever, had very little effect, for most of the crew be-. 
ing equally criminal with himself, he was handled so 
tenderly, that others were rather encouraged to repeatt 
the offence by the hope of impunity, than deterred byy 
the fear of punishment. To preserve the ship, there.. 
fore, from being pulled to pieces, and the price off 
refreshments from being raised so high as soon to ex-: 
haust our articles of trade, I ordered that no mani 
except the wooders and waterers, with their guard,, 
should be permitted to go on shore. 

On the 21st, the queen came again on board, and| 
brought several large hogs asa present, for which, as; 
usual, she would accept of no return. When she: 


was about to leave the ship, she expressed a desire: 


that I should go on shore with her, to which I con. 
' Sented, taking several of the officers with me. When 
we arrived at her house, she made ns all sit down, and 


taking off my hat, she tied to it a bunch or tuft of’ 


feathers of various colors, such as I had seen no pers 
son on shore wear butherself, which produced by no 
means a disagreeable effect. She also tied round my 
hat, and the hats of those who were with me, wreaths 
of braided or plaited hair, and gave us to understand 
that both the hair and workmanship were her own : 


She also presented us with some mats, that were very | 


curiously wrought. In the evening she accompanied 
us back to the beach, and when we were getting into 
the boat, she put on board a fine large sow, big with 
young, dnd a great quantity of fruit. As we were 
parting, | made signs that I should quit the island in 
seven days: she immediately comprehended my mean- 


ing, and made signs that I should stay twenty daysé » 


that I should go two days journey into the country, 
stay there a few days, bring down plenty of hogs and 
poultry, and after that leave the island. I again made 


signs that I must go in seven days: upon which she — 
burst into tears, and it was not without great dfficul. — 


ty that she was pacified, 
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_ The next morning, the gunner sent off noless than 
twenty hogs, with great plenty of fruit. Our decks 
‘were now quite full of hogs and poultry, of which 
we killed only the small ones, and kept the others for 
sea stores: we found, however, to our great mortifi- 
cation, that neither the fowls nor the hogs could, with. 
out great difliculty, be brought to eat any thing but 
fruit, which made it neccessary to kill them faster than 
we should otherwise have done: two, however, a boar 
aida sow, were brought alive to England, of which 
I made a present to Mr. Stephens, Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; the sow afterwards died in pigging, but 
the boar is still alive. . i 

On the 23d, we had very heavy rain, with a storm 
of wind that blew down several trees on shore, though 
very little of it was felt where the ship lay. 

The next day, I sent the old man, who had been of 
great service to the gunner at the market-tent, ano- 
ther iron pot, some hatchets and bills, and a piece of 
cloth. I also sent the queen two turkies, two geese, 
three Guinea hens, a cat big with kitten, some china, 
looking-glasses, glass-bottles, shirts, needles, thread, 
cloth, ribbands, peas, some small white kidney beans, 
alled callivances, and about sixteen different sorts of 
garden seeds, and a shovel, besides a considerable 
juantity of cutlery wares, consisting of knivés, scis. 
‘ars, bill-hooks, and other things, We had already _ 
slanted several sorts of the garden seeds, and some’ 
seas in several places, and had the pleasure to see them 
‘ome up in avery flourishing state, yet there were no 
emains of them when Captain Cook left the island. 
[sent her also two iron pots, and a few spoons. In 
eturn for these things, the gunner brought off eigh. 
een hogs, and some fruit. | 

In the morning of the 25th, I ordered Mr. Gore, 
ne of the mates, with all the marines, forty seamen, 
nd four midshipmen, to go up the valley by the river, 
s high as they could, and examine the soil and pro. 
luce of the country, noting the trees and plants which 
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they should find, and when they saw any stream from: 
the mountains, to trace it to its source, and observe: 
- whether it was tinctured with any mineral or ore. [T- 
cautioned them also to keep continually upon their: 
guard against.the natives, and directed them to make: 
a fire, as asignal, if they should beattacked. At the: 
same time, f took a guard on shore, and erected a tcnt: 
on a point of land, to observe an eclipse of the sun,. 
which, the morning being very clear, was done with: 
great accuracy. 


Hrs. Min. Sc 
‘The immersion began, by truetime, at 6 51 50 


The emersion, by true time, was at 8 1 O 
The duration of the eclipse was 1 9:2 416 
The latitude of the point, on which the observation: 
was made, was 17? 30’.§. the sun’s declination was; 
19° 40’ N. and the variation of the needle 5° 36/ E. 
After the observation was taken, I went to the: 
queen’s house, and shewed her the telescope, which 
was a reflector. After she had admired its structure, , 
I endeavoured to make her comprehend its use, and! 
fixing it so as to command several distant objects, | 
with which she was well acquainted, but which could! 
not be distinguished with the naked eye, I made her: 
Jook through it. As soon as she saw them, she: 
started hack with astonishment, and directing her eye® 
as the glass was pointed, stood some time motionless; 
and silent; she then looked through the glass again, , 
and again sought in vain, with the naked eye, for the: 
objects which it discovered. As they by turns vanish-. 
ed and re-appeared, her countenance and gestures i 
expressed a mixture of wonder and delight which no) 
language can describe. When the glass was removed, , 
J invited her, and several of the chiefs that were with: 
her, to go with me on board the ship, in which I had a1 
view to the security of the party that I had sent out ry 
for I thought that while the queen, and the principal | 
people were known to be in my power, nothing would | 
be attempted against any person belonging to the ship » 


t 
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on shore. When we got on board, I ordered a good 
dinner for their entertainment, ae the queen would 
neither eat nor drink; the people that were with her 
eat very heartily of whatever was set before them, but 
would drink only plain water. 

In the evening our people returned from their ex. 
cursion, and came down to the beach, wpon which f 
put the queen and her attendants into the boats, and 
sent them onshore. As she was going over the ship’ S 
side, she asked. by signs, whether I still persisted in 
my resolution of leaving the island at the time I had 
fixed ; and when I made her-understand that it was im- 
possible I should stay longer, she expressed her regret 
by a flood of tears, which for a while took away her 
speech. As soonas her passion subsided, she told me 
that she would come on board again the next day: and 
thus we parted. 


% ‘ egg 
CHAP. VII. 


An Account of the Expedition to discover the inland 
Part of the Country, and our cther Transactions, 
till we quitied, the Island to continue our Voyage. 


Arver the mate came on board, he gave me a writ= 
ten account of his aout to the following ef. 
fect. 

‘< At four o’clock in the morning, of Saturday the 
‘25th of June, Llanded, with four midshipmen, a ser- 
geant and twelve marines, and. twenty-four seamen, 
all armed, besides four who carried hatchets and other 
articles of traffic, and four who were loaded with am. 
munition and provisions, the rest being left with the 
boat: every man had his day’s allowance of brandy, 
and the hatchet men two small kegs, to give out Miho 
I should think proper. — - 

‘<-As soon as I got onshore, I called upon our old 
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man, and took him with us: we,then followed the 


course of the river,in two parties, one marching on 
each side. For the first two miles it flowed through a 
valley of considerable width, in which were many ha. 
bitations, with gardens walled in, and abundance of 
hogs, poultry, and fruit ; the soil here seemed to be 
a rich fat earth, and was of a blackish colour. . After 
this the valley became very narrow, and the ground 
rising abruptly on one side of the river, we were all 
obliged to march on the other. Where the stream was 
precipitated from the hills, channels had been cut tae 
lead the water into gardens and plantations of fruit 
trees: in these gardens we found an herb which had 
never been brought down to the water-side,. and which 
we perceived the inhabitants eat raw, i tasted it, and 
found it pleasant, its flavour somewhat resembling 


that of the West Indian spinage, called Calleloor,. 


though its leaf was very different. The ground was 
fenced off so as to make a very pretty appearance 5 
the bread-fruit and apple-trees were planted in rows 
on the declivity of the hills, and the cocoa-nut and 


plantain, which require more moisture, on the level — 


ground: under the trees, both on the sides and at the 


foot of the hills, there was very good grass, but ne _ 


underwood. As we adyanced, the windings of the 
stream became innumerable, the hills on each side 
swelled into mountains,. and vast crags every where 
projected over our heads. Travelling now became 
difficult, and when we had proceeded about four miles, 
the road for the last mile having been very bad, we sat 


down to rest ourselves, and take the refreshment of — 
our breakfast; we ranged ourselyes upon the ground | 


under a large apple-tree, in a very pleasant spot; 
but just as we were about to begin our repast, we 
were suddenly alarmed by a confused sound of many 


voices, and a great shouting, and presently after-— 
wards saw a multitude of men, women, and children 


upon the hill above us; our old man seeing us rise 
hastily, and look to our arms, beckoned to us to sit 


’ 
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still, and immediately went up to the people that had 
surprised us. As soon as he joined them they were 
silent, and soon after disappeared ; in a short time, 
however, they returned, and brought with them a 
large hog ready roasted, with plenty of bread-fruit, 
yams, and other refreshments, which they gave tothe 
eld man, who distributed them among our people. In 
return for this treat, I gave them some nails, buttons, 
and other things, with which they were greatly de- 
lighted. After this we proceeded up the valley as far 
as we could, searchitig all the runs of water, and all 
the places where water had run, for appearances. of 
metal or ore, but could find none, except what I have 
brought back with me. Ishewed all the people that 


we met with, the piece of salt-petre which had been’ 


picked up in the island, and which I had taken with 
me for that purpose, but none of them took any no. 
dice of it, nor could I learn from them any thing 
about it. -The old man began now to be weary, and 
_ there being a mountain before us, he made signs that 
he would go home: before he left us, however, he 
made the people who had so liberally supplied us with 
provisions, take the baggage, with the fruit that had 
not-been eaten, and some cocoanut shells full of fresh 
water, and made signs that they should follow us up 
the side of the mountain. As soon as he was gone, 
they gathered green branches from the neighbouring 
trees, aud with many ceremonies, of which we did not 
know the meaning, laid them down before us: after 
this they took some small berries with which they 
painted themselves red, and the bark of a tree that 
contained a yellow juice, with which they stained their 
garments in different parts. We began to climb the 
mountain while our old man was stillin sight, and he, 


x 


perceiving that we made our way with difficulty — 


through the weeds and brush-wood, which grew very 

thick, turned back, and said something to the natives 

in a firm loud tone: upon which twenty or thirty of 

the men went before us, and cleared us a very good 
x2 ba: 
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path; they also refreshed us with water and fruit as_ 
we went along, and assisted us to climb the most dif.. 
ficult places, which we should otherwise have found. 
altogether impracticable. We began to ascend this. 
hillat the distance of about six miles from the place. 


where we landed, and I reckoned the top of it to be 
near a mile above the river that rurs through the valley 
below. When we arrived at the summit, we again 
sat down to rest and refresh ourselves. While we 
were climbing we flattered ourselves that from the top 
we should command the whole island, but we now saw 
mountains before us so much higher than our situation, 
that with respect to them we appeared to be in a yal- 
ley; towards the shipindeed the view was enchanting : 
the sides of the hills were beautifully clothed with 
wood, villages were every where interspersed, and the 


vallies between them afforded astill richer prospect ; 


the houses stood thicker, and the verdure was more 


luxuriant. We saw very few habitations above us, 
but discovered smoke in many places ascending from . 


between the highest hills that were in sight, and there. 
fore I conjecture that the most elevated parts of the 
country are by no means without inhabitants. As we 


ascended the mountain, we saw many springs gush 


from fissures on the side of it, and when we had 
reached the summit, we found many houses that we 
did not discover as we passed them. No part of these 


mountains isnaked; the summits of the highest that. 
we could see were crowned’ with wood, but of what | 


kind | know not: those that were of the same height 
with that which we had climbed, were woody on the 
sides, but on the summit were rocky and covered with 


fern. Upon the flats that appeared below these, there © 


grew a sedgy kind of grass and weeds: in general 
the soi) here, as well asin the valley, seemed to be 


rich. We saw several bushes of sugar-cane, which 
was very large and very good, growing wild, without 
the least culture. I likewise found ginger and turme- _ 


ric, and have brought samples of both, but could 
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not procure seeds of any tree, most of them being in 
blossom. After traversing the top of this mountain 
to a good distance, [ found a tree exactly like a fern, 
except that it was fourteen or fifteen feet high. This 
tree | cutdown, and found the inside of it also like a fern: 
I would liave brought a piece of it with me, but found 
it too cumbersome, and I knew not what difliculties we 
might meet with before we got back to the sbip, which 
we judged to be now at a great distance. After having 
again‘recruited our strength by refreshment and rest, 
we began to descend the mountain, being stilhattended 
by the people to whose care we had been recommend. 
ed by ouroldman. We kept our general direction 
towards the ship, but sometimes deviated a little to the 
right and left in the plains and vallics when we saw any 
houses that were pleasantly situated, the inhabitants 
being every wher eready to accommodate us with what- 
ever they had. We saw no beast, except afew hogs, 
nor any birds, except parrots, parroquets, and green 
doves: by the river, however, there was plenty of 
ducks, and every place that'was planted and cultiva- 
ted, appeared to flourish with great luxuriance, though 
in the midst of what had the appearance of barren 
ground. I planted the stones of peaches, cherries, 
and plums, witha great varicty of garden seeds, where 
J thought it was most.probable that they would thrive, 
and limes, lemons, and oranges, in situations which 
resembled those in which they are found in the West 
Indies. In the afternoon, we arrived at a very plea- 
sant spot, within about three miles of the ship, where 
we procured two hogs and’ some fowls, which the na~ 
tives dressed for us very well, and with great expedi« 
tion. Here we continued till the cool of the evening, 
and then made the best of our way for the ship, ha- 
ving liberally rewarded our guides, and the people 
who'had provided us so good a dinner. Our men be- 
haved through the whole day with the greatest -decen- 
cy andorder, and we parted with our Indian friends 
in perfeet. good humour with each other.” 
n. x 3 
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About 10 o’clock the next morning, the queeu 
came on board according to her promise, with a pre- 
sent of hogs and fowls, but went on shore again soon 
afterwards. This day the gunner sent off near thirty | 
hogs, with great plenty of fowls and fruit.. We’ 
completed our wood and water, and got all ready for 
sea. More inhabitants came down to the beach from the 
inland country than we had seen before, and many of 
them appeared, by the respect that was paid them, to 
be of a superior rank. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon the queen came again down to the beach, 
very well dressed, and followed by a great number of 
‘people. Having crossed the river with her attendants 
and our old man, she came once more on board the 
ship. She brought with her some very fine fruit, and 
renewed her solicitation, that I would stay ten days 
longer, with great. earnestness, intimating that she 
. would go into the country, and bring me plenty of 
hogs, fowls, and fruit. .l endeavoured to express a 
proper sense of her kindness and bounty, but assured 
her that I should certainly sail the next morning. 
This, as usual, threw her into tears, and after she re- 
covered she enquired by signs when I should return: 
TI endeavoured to express fifty days, and she made 
signs for thirty: but the sign for fifty being constantly 
repeated, she seemed satisfied. She staid on board 
till night, and it was then with the greatest difficulty 
that she could be prevailed upon to go on shore, 
When she was told that the boat was ready, she threw 
herself down upon the arm-chest, and weptalong time 
with an excess of passion that could not be pacified; 
at last, however, though with the greatest reluctance, 
she went into the boat, and was followed by her at- 
tendants and the old man. The old man had often 
intimated that his son, a.Jad about fourteen years of 
age, should go with us, and the boy seemed to be _ 
willing: he had, however, now disappeared for two | 
days; I enquired after him when I first missed him, 
and the old man gave me to understand that he was 
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gone into the country to see his friends, and would 
return time enough to go with us; but I have reason 
to think’ that, when the time drew near, the father’s 
courage failed, and that to keep his child he secreted 
him till the ship was gone, for we never saw him after- 
wards. 

At break of day, on Monday the 27th, we un. 
moored, and at the same time I sent the barge and 
‘eutter to fill the few water-casks that were now 
empty. When they came near the shore they saw, 
to their great surprise, the whole beach covered with 
inhabitants, and having some doubt whether it would - 
be prudent to venture themselves among such a mul« 
titude, they were about to pull back again for the 
ship. As soon as this was perceived from the shore, 
the queen came forward, and beckoned them; at the 
same time, guessing the reason of what had happened, 
she made the natives retire to the other side of the 
xiver: the boats then proceeded to the shore, and 
filled the casks, in the mean time she put some hegs 
and fruit on board, and whén they were putting off 
would fain have returned with them to the ship. The 
officer, however, who had. received orders to bring off 
none of the natives, would not permit her; upon 
which she presently launched a double canoe, and 
was rowed off by her own people. Her canoe was 
immediately followed by fifteen or sixteen more, and 
all of them came up to the ship. ‘The queen came on 
board, but not being able to speak, she sat down and 
gave vent to her passion by weeping. After she had 
been on board about an hour, a breeze springing up, 
we weighed anchor and made sail. Finding it now 
necessary to return into her canoe, she embraced us 
all in the most affectionate manner, and with many 
tears; all her attendants also expressed great sorrow 
at our departure. Soon after it fell calm, and I sent 
the boats a-head to tow, upon which all the canoes 
returned to theship, and that which had the queem on 
hoard came up to the gun-room port, where her 
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people made it fast. In a few minutes she came into 
the bow of her canoe, where she sat weeping with in= 
consolable sorrow. I gave her many things which I 
thought would be of great use to her, and some for 
ornament ; she silently accepted of all, but took little’ 
notice of any thing. About ten o’clock we were got 
without the reef, and a fresh breeze springing up, our 
Indian friends, and particularly the queen, once more _ 
bade us farewel, with such tenderness of affection and 
grief, as filled both my heart and my eyes. | 

At noon, the harbour from which we sailed bore | 
S. E.4 E., distant about twelve miles. It lies in la. 
titude 17° 30’ S., longitude 150° W., and I gave it the 
name of Port Royal Harbour. ie 


= 


CHAP, VIII. 

-4 more particular Account of the Inhabitants of Ota- 
heite, and of their domestic Life, Manners, and. i 
Arts. ij 
Havine lain off this island from the 24th of June ~ 

to the 27th of July, I shall now give the best account — 

of its inhabitants, with their manners and arts, that I 

can; but having been in a very bad state of health — 

the whole time, and for great part of it confined te 
my bed, it will of necessity be much less’ accurate 
and particular than I might otherwise have made it. 

_ The inhabitants of this island are a stout, well- « 

made, active, and comely people. The stature of the 

men, in general, is from five feet seven to five feet ten 
inches, though a few individuals are taller, and a few © 


shorter ; that of the women from five feet to five feet — 

six. ‘The complexion of the men is tawny, but those — 
that go upon the water are much redder than those al 
who live on shore. Their hair in general is black, 2 
but in some itis brown, in some red, and in others — 
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fiaxcn, which is remarkable, because the hair of all 
other natives of Asia, Africa, and America, is black, 
without a single exception. It isgenerally. tied up, 
either in one bunch, in the middle of the head, or in 
two, one on each side, but some wear it loose, and it 
then cur's very strongly: in the children of both 
sexes it is generally flaxen. They have no combs, yet 
their hair is very neatly dressed, and those who had 
combs from us made good use of them. Itis a uni- 
versal custom to anoint the head with cocoa-nut oil, 
‘in which a root has been scraped that smells some. 
thing like roses. The women are all handsome, and‘ 
some of them extremely beautiful. Chastity docs not 
seem to be considered asa virtue among them, for 
they not only readily and openly trafficed with our 
people for personal favours, but were brought down 
by their fathers and brothers for that purpose: they 
were, however, conscious of the value of beauty, and 
the size of the nail that was demanded for the enjoy. 
ment of the lady was always in proportion to her 
charms. ‘The men who'came down to the side of the 
river, at the same time that they presented the girl, 
‘shewed a stick of the size of the nail that was to be 
her price, and if our people agreed, she was sent over 
to them, for the men were not permitted to cross the 
river. This commerce was carried on a considerable 
time before the officers discovered it, for while some 
straggled a little way to receive the lady, the others 
kept alook-out. When I was acquainted with it, I 
no Jonger wondered that the ship was in danger of 
being pulled to picces for the nails and iron that held . 
her together, which | had before puzzled myself to 
account for in vain, the whole ship’s company hav. 
ing daily as much fresh provision and fruit as they 
could eat. Both men and women are not only de. 
cently but gracefully clothed, in a kind of white 
cloth, that is made of the bark of a shrub, and very | 
much resembles coarse China paper. Their dress 
consists of two pieces of this cloth: one of them, a 
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hole having been made in the middle to put the head} 
through, hangs down from the shoulders to the mid-legy 
before and behind; another piece, which is between 
four and five yards long, and about one yard broad,, 
they wrap round the body in a very easy manner. 
This cloth is not woven, but is made, like paper, off 
the macerated fibres of an inner bark, spread out and] 
beaten together. Their ornaments are feathers, flow-- 
ers, pieces of shells, and pearls: the pearls are worni 
chiefly by the women, from whom I purchased aboutt 
two dozen of a small size: they were of a good co-- 
lour, but were all spoiled by boring. Mr. Furneaux: 
saw several in his excursion to the west, but he could! 
purchase none with any thing he had to offer. I ob-. 
served that it was here a universal custom both for’ 
men and women to have the hinder part of their thighs 5 
and loins marked very thick with black lines in va-. 
rious forms. These marks were made by striking the» 
teeth of an instrument, somewhat like a comb, just: 
through the skin, and rubbing into the punctures a. 
kind of paste made of soot and oil, which leaves an 
indelible stain. The hoys and girls under twelve years | 
of age are not marked ; but we observed a few of the 
men whose legs were marked in chequers by the same 
method, and they appeared to be persons of superior 
rank and authority. One of the principal attendants > 
upon the queen appeared much more disposed to imi- 
tate our manners than the rest ; and our people, with | 
whom he soon became a favourite, distinguished him _ 
by the name of Jonathan, This man Mr. Furneaux | 
clothed completely in an English dress, and it sat very 
easy upon him. Our officers were always carried on 
shore, it being shoal water where we landed ; and Jo- 
nathan, assuming a new state with his new finery, | 
made some of his people carry him on shore in the 
same manner, He very soon attempted to use a knife 
and fork at his meals; but at first, when he had stuck — 
a morsel upon his fork, and tried to feed himself with 
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that iustrument, he could not guide it, but by the 
mere force of habit his hand came to his mouth, and 
the victuals at the end of the fork went away to his 
eo 8 
‘Their food consists of pork, poultry, dog’s flesh, 
and fish, bread-fruit, bananas, plantains, yams, ap- 
ples, and a sour fruit, which, though not pleasant by 
itself, gives an agreeable relish to roasted bread-fruit, 
with which it is frequently beaten up. They have 
abundance of rats; but, as far as I-could discover, 
these make no part of their food. ‘The river affords 
them good mullet, but they are neither large nor in 
plenty. They find conches, muscles, and other shell- 
fish on the reef, which they gather at low water, and 
eat raw with bread-fruit before they come on shore. 
They have also very fine cray-fish, and they catch 
with lines, and hooks of mother-of-pearl, at a little 
distance from the shore, parrot-fish, groopers, and 
many other sorts, of which they are sofond that we 
could seldom prevail upon them to sell usa few at any 
price. They have also nets of an enormous size, 
with very small meshes, and with these they catch 
abundance. of small fish about the size of sardines ; 
but while they were using both nets and lines with 
great success, we could not catch a single fish with 
either. We procured some of their hooks and lines, 
but for want of their art we were still disappointed. 

- The manner in which they dress their food is this: 
they kindlea fire by rubbing the end of one piece of 
dry wood upon the side of another, in the same man. 
ner as our carpenters whet a chissel; then they dig a 
pit about half a foot deep, and two or three yards in 
circumference: they pave the bottom with large peb- 
ble stones, which they lay down very smooth and 
even, and then kindle a fire in it with dry wood, 
leaves, and the husks of the: cocoa-nut. When the 
stones are sufficiently heated, they take out the em- 
bers, and rake up the ashes on every: side; then they 
cover the stones with a layer of green cocoa-nut tree 
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leaves, and wrap up the animal that is to be dressed 
in the leaves of the plantain; if it is a small hog they 
wrap itup whole, if a large one they splitit. When it 


is placed in the pit, they cover it with the hot embers, _ 


and lay upon them bread-fruit and yams, which are 
also wrapped up in the leaves of the plantain; over 
these they spread the remainder of the embers, mix- 
ing among them some of the hot stones’, with more 
- cocoa-nut tree leaves upon them, and then close all 


up with earth, so that the heatis kept in. After a 


time proportioned to the size of what is dressing, the 
oven is opened, and the meat taken out, which is ten- 
der, full of gravy, and, in my opinion, better in 
every respect than when it is dressed any other way. 
Excepting the fruit, they have no sauce but salt wa- 


ter, nor any knives but shells, with which they carve 
very dexterously, always cutting from them. It is 
impossible to describe the astonishment they express. 


ed when they saw the gunner, who, while he kept the 
market, used to dine on shore, dress his pork and 
poultry by boiling them in a pot, having, as I have 


before observed, no vessel that would bear the fire, . 


they had no idea of hot water or its effects: but from 
the time that the old man was in possession of aniron 
pot, he and his friends eat boiled meat every day. 
The iron pots, which I afterwards gave to the queen 
and severai of the chiefs, were also in constant use, 


and brought as many people together as a monster or 


a puppet-show in a country fair. They appeared toe 
have no liquor for drinking but water, and to be hap- 


pily ignorant of the art of fermenting the juice of any — 


vegetable, so as to give it an intoxicating quality: 
they have, as has been already observed, the sugar- 
cane, but they seemed to make no other use of it 
than to chew, which they do not do habitually, but 


only break a piece off when they happen to pass by 


a place where it is growing. 


Of their domestic life and amusements we had not _ 


sufficient opportunity to obtain much knowledge, but 
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they appear sometimes to have wars with each other, 
not only from their weapons, but the scars with 
which many of them were marked, and some of which 
appeared to be the remains of very considerable wounds, 
made with stones, bludgeons, or some other obtuse 
weapon. by these scars also they appear to be no in. 
considerable proficients in surgery, of which indeed 
we happened to have more direct evidence. One of 
our seamen, when he was‘on shore, runa large splinter 
into his foot, and the surgeon being on board, one of 
his comrades endeavoured to take it out with a pen- 
knife; but after putting the poor fellow to a good 
deal of pain, was obliged to give it over. Our good 
old Indian, who happened to be present, then called 
over one of his countrymen that was standing on the 
opposite side of the river, whe having looked at the 
seaman’s foot, went immediately down to the beach, 
and taking upa shell, broke it to a point with his 
teeth; with this instrument, in a little more than a 
minute, he laid open the place, and extracted the 
splinter; in the mean time the old man, who, as soon 
as he had called the other over, went a little way into 
the wood, returned with some gum, which he applied 
to the wound upon a piece of the cloth that was 
wrapped round him, and in two days time it was per- 
fectly healed. We afterwards learned that this gum 
was produced by the apple-tree, and our surgeon 
procured some of it, and used it as a vulnerary bal. 
sam with gréat success, 

The habitations of these happy people I have de- 
scribed already; and besides these we saw several 
Sheds inclosed within a wall, on the outside of which 
there were several uncouth figures of men, women, 
hogs, and dogs, carved on posts that were driven into 
the ground. Several of the natives were from time to 
time seen to enter these places, with a slow pace and 
dejected countenance, from which we conjectured 
that they were repositories of the dead. The area 
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within the walls of these places was generally well 
paved with large round stones,, but it appeared not to 
be much trodden, for thegrass every where grew up be 
tweenthem. [endeavoured, with particular attention, 
todiscover whether they had a religious worship among 
them, but never could find the least traces of any. 


The boats or canoes of these people are of three 


different sorts. Some are made ont of a single tree, 
and carry from two to six men: these are used chiefly 
for fishing, and we constantly-saw many. of them busy 
upon the reef: some were constructed of planks very 


dexterously sewed together: these were of different 


sizes, and would carry from ten to forty men. ‘T'wo 


of them were generally lashed together, and two 
masts set up between them; if they were single, they 


had an out-rigger on one side, and only one mast in 


the middle. . With these vessels they sail far beyond — 


the sight of land, probably to other islands, and bring 
home plantains, bananas, and yams, which seem also 


to. be more plenty upon other parts of this island than. 


that of which the ship lay. <A third.sort seem to be 
intended, principally for pleasure and show: they are 
very large, but have no sail, and in shape resemble 
the gondolas of Venice: the middle is covered with a 
large awning, and some of the people sit upon it, 


some under it. None of these vessels came near the ° 


ship, except on the first and second day after our ar- 


rival; but we saw, three or four times a week, a pro- 
cession of eight or ten of them passing at a distance, — 


with streamers ‘flying, and a great number of small 
, canoes attending them, while many hundreds of. peo- 
ple ran a-breast of them along the shore. They. ge- 
nerally rowed to the outward point of a reef which 
lay about four miles to the westward of us, where 
they stayed aboutan hour, and then returned. ‘These 


processions, however, are never made but in fine wea- 


ther, and all the people on board are dressed; though 
in the other canoes they have only a piece of cloth 
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wrapped round their middle. Those who rowed and 
steered were dressed in white; those who sat upon 
the awning and under it in white and red, and two 
men who were mounted on the prow of each vessel, 
were dressed in red only. Wesometimes went out to 
observe them in our boats, and though we were never 
nearer than a mile, we saw them with our glasses as 
distinctly as if we had been upon the spot. 

The plank of which these vessels are constructed is 
made by splitting a tree, with the grain, into as many 
thin pieces as they can. They first fell the tree with a 
kind of hatchet or adze, made of a tough greenish 
kind of stone, very dexterously fitted into a handle; 
it is then cut into such lensths as. are required for the 
plank, one end of which is heated till it begins to 
crack, and then with wedges of hard wood they split 
it down: some of thesc planks are two feet broad, 
and from fifteen to twenty fect long. The sides are 
smoothed with adzes of the same materials and con. 
Struction, but of a smaller size. Six or eight men are 
Sometimes at work upon thé same plank together : 
and, as their tools presently lose their edge, every 
man has by him a cocoa-nut shell filled with water, 
and a flat stone, with which he sharpens his adze 
almost every minute. These planks are generally 
brought to the thickness of about an inch, and are 
afterwards fitted to the boat with the same exactness 
that would be expected from an expert joiner. To 
fasten these planks together holes are bored with a 
piece of bone that is fixed into a stick for that pur. 
pose, a use to which our nails were afterwards ap- 
plied with great advantage, and through these holes a 
kind of plaited cordage is passed, sv as to hold the 
planks strongly together: the seams are caulked with 
dried rushes, and the whole outside of the vessel is 
paid with a gummy juice, which some of their trees 

produce in great plenty, and which is a very good 
succedaneum for pitch. 

The wood which they use for their large canoes is 
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that of the apple tree, which grows very tall and 
strait. Several of them that we measured were near 
eight feet in the girth, and from twenty to forty to 
the branches, with very little diminution in the size. 
Our carpenter said, that in other respects it was not | 
a good wood for the purpose, being very light. The 
small canoes are nothing more than the hollowed 
trunk of the bread-fruit tree, which is still more light 
and spongy. The trunk of the bread-fruit tree is 
six feet in girth, and about twenty feet to the 
branches. \ | 

Their principal weapons are stones, thrown either 
with the hand or sling, and bludgeons; for though 
they have bows and arrows, the arrows are only fit to 
knock down a bird, none of them being pointed, but 
headed only with a round stone. 

I did not sce one turtle all the while I lay off this 
island, but upon shewing some small ones which I 
brought from Queen Charlotte’s Island to the inha- 
bitants, they made signs that they had them of a much 
larger size. I very much regretted my having lost our | 
he-goat, which died soon after we left Saint lago, and | 
that neither of our she-goats, of which we had two, | 
were with kid. If the he-goat had lived I would have: 
put them all on shore at this place, and I would have> 
left a she-goat here if either of them had been with . 
kid ; and I doubt not but that, in a few years, they” 
would haye stocked the island. 

The climate here appears to be very good, and the» 
island to be one of the most healthy as well as delight-- 
ful spots in the world. We saw no appearance off 
disease among the inhabitants. The hills are covered! 
with wood, and the vallies with herbage; and the airr 
in general is so pure, that, notwithstanding the heat, , 
our flesh meat kept very well two days, and our fisha 
one. We met with no frog, toad, scorpion, centi+- 
pied, or serpent of any kind: and the only troubles» 
some insects that we saw were ants, of which theree 
were but few. 4 
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The south-east part of the island seems to be bet. 
ter quitivated and inhabited than where we lay, for 
we Saw every day boats come round from thence laden 
with plantains and other fruit, and we always found 
greater plenty, anda lower price, soon after their 
arrival, than before. - 

The tide rises and falls very little, and being go- 
verned by the winds, is very uncertain; though they 
generally blow from the E. to the S. §. E. and for the 
most part a pleasant breeze. 

The benefit that we received while we lay off this 
island, with respect to the health of the ship’s com. 
pany, was beyond our most sanguine expectations, 
for we had not now an invalid on board, except the 
two lieutenants and myself, and we were recovering, 
though still in a very feeble condition. | 

itis certain that none of our people contracted 
the venereal disease here, and therefore, as they had 
free commerce with great numbers of the women, 
there is the greatest probability that it was not then 
known in the country. {t was, however, found 
here by Captain Cook, in the Endeavour, and 2s no 
European vessel is known to have visited this island 
before Captain Cook’s arrival, but the Dolphin, 
and the Boudeuse and Etoil, commanded by M. Bou. 
gainville, the reproach of having contaminated with 
that dreadful pest, a race of happy people, to whom 
its miseries had till then been unknown, must be due 
either to him or tome, to England or to France ; and 
I think myself happy to be able to exculpate myself 
and my country beyond the possibility of doubt. 

It is well known, that the Surgeon on board his 
Majesty’s ships keeps a list of the persons who are 
sick on board, specifying their diseases, and the 
times when they came under his care, and when they 
were discharged. Ithappened that I was once at the 
pay-table on board a ship, when several sailors ob- 
jected to the payment of the surgeon, alleging, that 
although he had discharged them from the list, and 
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reported them to be cured, yet their cure was incom- 
plete. From this time, it has been my constant 
practice when the surgeon reported a man to be ~ 
cured, who had been upon the sick list, to call the 
man before me, and ask him whether the report was 
true: if he alleged that any symptoms of his com. 
plaint remained, I continued him upon the list; 
if not, [required him, as a confirmation of the sur- 
geon’s report, to sign the book, which was always 
done in my presence. A copy of the sick list on 
board the Dolphin, during this voyage, signed by 
every man in my presence, when he was discharged 
well, in confirmation of the surgeon’s report, writ- 
ten in my own hand, and confirmed by my affidavit, 
I have deposited in the Admiralty; by which it ap- 
pears, that the last man on board the ship, in her 
voyage outward, who was upon the sick list for the 
venereal disease, except one who was sent to Eng- 
land in the store-ship, was discharged cured, and 
signed the book on the 27th of December 1766, near 
six months before our arrival at Otaheite, which was ~ 
on the 19th of June 1767 ; and thatthe firstman who | 
was upon the list for that disease, in our return 
home, was entered on the 26th of February 1768, 
six months after we left the island, which was on the 
26th of July 1767, so that the ship’s company was 
intirely free fourteen months within one day, the 
very middle of which time we spent at Otaheite; and 
the man who was first entered as a venereal patient, 
on our return home, was known to have contracted 
the disease at the Cape of Good Hope, where we 
then lay. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Passage from Otaheite to Tinian, with some Account 
of several other Islands that were discover edt in the 
South Seas. 


Havine made sail from King George the Third’s 
Island, we proceeded along the shore of the Duke of 
~York’s Island, at the distance of about two miles. 
There appeared to be good bays in every part of it, 
and in the middle a fine harbour; but I did not think 
it worth while to go on shore. The middle and west 
end is very mountainous, the east end is lower, and 
the coast just within the beach is covered with cocoa- 
nut, bread-fruit, apple, and plantain trees. 7 

At day-light, the next morning, we saw land, for 
which we made sail, and run along the lee-side of it. 
On theweather-side there were very great breakers, and 
the lee-side was rocky, but‘iin many places there ap. 
peared to be good anchorage. We saw but few in- 
habitants, and they appeared to live in amanner very 
different from those of. King George’s Island, their 
habitations being only small huts. We saw many 
cocoa-nut and other trees upon the shore; but all of 
them had their heads blown away, probably in a hur. 
ricane. This island is about six miles long, and has 
a mountain of considerable height in the middle, 
which seems to be fertile. It lies in latitude 17° 28/8 
and longitude, by our last observation, 151° 4 W.. 
and I called it Sir Charles Saunders’ s Island. 

On the 29th, the variation of the compass, by 
azimuth, was 7° 52’ E.; and early the next morning, 
at day~break, we saw land bearing from N. by E. to 
N.W. Westood for it, but could find no anchorage, 
the whole island being surrounded by breakers. We 
saw smoke in two places, but no inhabitants.» A 
few cocoa-nut trees were growing on the lee part of 
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it, and [I called it Lord Howe’s Island. It is about 
ten miles long, and four broad, and lies in latitude 
16° 46’ S. longitude, by observation, 154° 13’ W. 
In.the afternoon, we saw land bearing W. by N. 

and stood for it. At five o’clock, we saw breakers 
running a great way out to the southward, and soon ~ 
after, low land to the S$. W. and breakers all about 
it in every direction. BS 

We turned to windward all night, and as soon as 
it was light, crowded sail to get round these shoals. 
At nine we got round them, and named them Scilly 
islands. ‘They area group of islands or shoals ex-. 
tremely dangerous; for in the night, however clear 
the weather, and by day, if it is hazy, a ship may 
run upon them without seeing land. They lie in la- 
titude 16° 23° 5. longitude 155° 30’ W. 
- We continued to stecr our course westward, till - 
day-break on the 13th of August, when we saw land 
bearing W. by S. and hauled towards it. At 11 
o’clock in the forenoon, we saw more land in the 
WS. W. At noon, -the first land that we saw, — 
which proved to bean island, bore W.4S. distant 
about five leagues, and had the appearance of a su- 
gar loaf; the middle of the other land, which was 
also anisland, and appeared in a peak, bore W. §. 
W.. distant six leagues. To the first, which is nearly 


circular, and three miles over, I gave the name of 


Boscawen’s Island ; and the other, which is three miles 
anda half long, and two broad, I called Keppel’s 
Isle. Port Royal at this time bore E. 4° 10/S. dis. 
tant 478 leagues. | | 

At two o’clock, being about two miles distant 
from Boscawen’s Island, we saw several of the inha- 
bitants ; but Keppel’s Isle being to windward, and — 
appearing more likely to afford us anchorage, we 
hauled up forft. At six, it was not more than a 
mile and a half distant, and, with our glasses, we 
saw many of the inhabitants upon the beach; but. 
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there being breakers at a considerable distance from 
the shore, we stood off and on all night. 

At four o’clock the next morning, we sent off the 
boats to sound, and visit the island; and as soon as 
it was light, we ran down and lay over-against the 
middle of it. At noon, the boats returned, and re- 
ported that they had run within acable’s length of the 
island, but could find no ground: that seeing a reef 
of rocks lie off it, they had hauled round it, 


and got into a large deep bay which was full of 
rocks: that they then sounded without the bay, and 


found anchorage from fourteen to twenty fathom, 
with a bottom of sand and coral: that afterwards 
they went again into the bay, and found a rivulet of 
good water, but the shore being rocky, went in 
search of a better landing-place, which they found 
about half a mile farther, and went ashore. ‘They re- 


‘ported also, that from the water to this landing-place, 


a good rolling-way might be made for supplying the 
ship, but that a strong gvard would be necessary, to 
prevent molestation from the inhabitants. They saw 
no hogs, but brought off two fowls and some cocoa- 
nuts, plantains and bananans. While the boats 
were on shore, two canoes came up to them with six 
men: they seemed to be peaceably inclined, and 
were much the same kind of people as the in- 
habitants of King George’s Island, but they were 
clothed in a kind of matting, and the frst joint 
of their little fingers had been taken off; at the 
same time about fifty more came down from the 
country, to within about an hundred yards of them, 
but would advance no farther. When our people 
had made what observations they could, they put off, 
and three of the natives from the canoes came into 


‘one of the boats, but when she got about half a mile 


from the shore, they all suddenly jumped overboard 
and swan back again. ; 
Having received this account, I considered that the 


watering here would be tedious, and attended with 
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great fatigue: that is was now the depth of winter in 
the southern hemisphere, that the ship was leaky, 
tliat the rudder shook the stern very much, and that 
what other damage she might» have received in her 
bottom could not be known. That for these reasons, — 
She was very unfit for the bad weather which she 
would certainly meet with either in going round Cape 
Horn, or through the Streight of Magellan: that if 
she should get safely through the streight, or round 
the Cape, it would be abselutely necessary for her 
to refresh in some port, but in that case no port 
would be in her reach; I therefore determined to 
make the best of my way to Tinian, Batavia, and so 
to Kurope by the Cape of Good Hope. By this 
rout, as far as we could judge, we-should sooner be 
at home; and if the ship should prove not te bein a _ 
condition to make the whole voyage, we should still 
save our lives, as from this place to Batavia we should 
probably have a calm sea, and be not far from’ a 
port. ; . i : . 
In consequence of this resolution, at noon I bore i 
away, aud passed Boscawen’s Island without visiting | 
it. It is a high round island, abounding in wood, | 
and full of people; but Keppel’s Isle is by far the — 
largest and the best of the two. a ? 
Boscawen’s Island lies in latitude 15° 50/S. longi- 
tude 175° W. and Keppel’s Isle in latitude 15° 55’/S, 
longitude 175° 3/ W. 4 
We continued a W. N. W. course till 10 o'clock — 
in the morning of Sunday the 16th, when we saw 
land bearing N. by E. and hauled up for it. At noon, 
we were within three leagues of it: the land within 
Shore appeared to be high, but at the water-side it 4 
was low, and had a pleasant appéarante ; the whole = 
seemed to be surrounded by reefs, that ran two or 4 
three miles into the sea. As we sailed along the shore, A 
which was covered with cocoa-nut trees, we saw a _ 
few huts, and smoke in several parts up the country. : 
Soon after we hauled without a reef of rocks, to get & 


‘ 
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round the lee-side of the island, and at the same time 
sent out the boats to sound, and examine the coast. 
_ The boats rowed close along the shore, and found 
it rocky, with trees growing close down to the water- 
side. These trees were of different sorts, many of 
them very large, but had, no fruit: on the lee-side, 
however, there werea few cocoa-nuts, but not a sin- 
ele habitation was te beseen. ‘They discovered seve- 
ral small rills of water, which, by clearing, might 
have been made to run in a larger stream. Soon after 
they had got close to the share, several canoes came 
up to them, each having six or eight men on board, 
They: appeared to be a robust, active people, and 
were quite naked, except akind of mat that was wrap. 
ped round their middle. They were armed with large 
maces or clubs, such as Hercules is represented with, 
two of which they sold to the master fora nail or two, 
and some trinkets. As our people had seen no ani. 
mal, either bird or beast, except sea-fowl, they were 
very desirous to. learn of the natives whether- they 
nad either, but could not make,themselves understood. 
[t appears that during this conference, a design was 
formed to seize’ our cutter, for ons of the Indians 
suddenly laid hold of her painter, and hauled her upon 
he rocks. Our people endeavoured, in vain, to 
nake them desist, till they fired a musket cross the 
10se of the man that was most active in the mischief, 
No hurt was done; but the fire and reportso affright. 
d them, that they made off with great precipitation. 
3oth our boats then put off, but the water had fallen 
o suddenly that they found it very difficult to get 
yack to the ship; for when they came into deep 
vater they found the points of rocks standing up, 
nd the whole reef, except in one part, was now dry, 
nd a great sea broke over it. The Indians probably 
serceived their distress, for they turned back, and fol. 
owed them. in their canoes all along the reef till they 
at. to the beach, and then seeing them clear, and 
aaking way fast towards theship, they returned. 
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About six in the evening, it being then dark, the 
boats returned, and the master told me, that all with. 
in the reef was rocky, but that in two or three places, 


at about two cables’ length without it, there was an. | 


chorage in eighteen, fourteen, and twelve fathom, 
upon sand and coral. The breach in the reef he 
found to be about sixty fathom broad, and here, if 
pressed by necessity, he said a ship might anchor or 
moor in eight fathom ; but that it would not be safe 
to moor witha greater length than half a cable. 4 
When I had hoisted the boats in, I ran down four 
wiles to leeward, where we lay till the morning ; and 
then, finding that the current had set us out of sight 
of the island, I made sail. The officers did me the ho- 
nour to call this island after my name. Wallis’s 
Island lies in latitude 13° 18’ S. longitude 177° W. 


As the latitudes and longitudes of all these islands’ 


are accurately laid down, dnd plans of them deliver. 
ed into the Admiralty, it will be easy for any ship, 


that shall hereafter navigate these seas, to findany of | 
them, either to refresh or to make farther. discoveries — 


of their produce. ; 

i thought it very remarkable, that although we 
found no kind of metal in any of these islands, yet 
the inhabitants of all of them, the moment they got 


a piece of iron in their possession, began to sharpen ~ 


it, but made no such attempt on brass or copper. 
We continued to steer N. westerly, and many birds 


were from time to.time seen about the ship till the — 


28th, when her longitude being, by observation, 


187° 24’ W. we crossed the line into north latitude, 


Among the birds that came about the ship, one which 
we caught exactly resembled a dove in size, shape, 
and colour. It had red legs, and-was webb-footed. 
We also ‘saw several plantain leaves, and cocoa-nuts, 
pass by the ship. 


On Saturday the 29th, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, being in latitude 2° 50’ N. longitude 188? 
W. we crossed a great rippling, which stretched from 
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the N. E. to the S. W. as far as the eye could reach 
from the mast-head. We sounded, but had no bottom 
with a line of two hundred fathoms. 

On Thursday the 3d of September, at five o’clock 
in the morning, wesaw land bearing EH. N. E. distant 
about five miles: in about half an hour we saw more 
land in the N. W. and at six, saw in the N. K. an 
Indian proa, such as is described in the account of 
Lord Anson’s voyage. Perceiving that she stood to- 
wards us, we hoisted Spanish colours.; but when she 
- came within about two miles of us, she tacked, and 
stood from us to the N. N. W. and in a short time 
was out of sight. 

At eight o’clock, the islands which I judged to be 
two of the Piscadores, bore from 8. W. by W. to W. 
and to windward, from N. by E. to N. E. andhadthe 
appearance of small flat keys. They were distant about 
three leagues; but many others, much farther off, 
were in sight. The latitude of one of those islands is 

11° N. lengitude 192° 30’ W.; and the other 11°20! 
N. longitude 192°58/ W. , : 

On the 7th, we saw a curlieu and a pewit, and on 
the 9th we caught a land-bird, very much resembling 
a starling. 

On the 17th, we saw two gannets, and judged the 
island of Tinian to bear W. at about one and 
thirty leagues distance ; our latitude being 15° N. and 
our longitude 212°-30'W. At six o’clock the next 
morning, we saw the island of Saypan, bearing 
by N. distant about ten leagues, In the afternoon, 
we saw Tinian, and made sail for the road ; where, at 
nine o’clock in the morning, of Saturday the 19th, we 
came to an anchor in two and twenty fathom, sandy 
ground, at about a mile distant from the shore, and 

half a mile from the reef. nes 


YOL. Ili. 4 
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CHAP. X. 


Some Account of the present State of the Island of | 
Tinian, and our Employment there; with what 
happened in the Run from thence to Batavia. 


As soon as the slfip was secured, I sent the boats 
on shore to erect tents, and bring off some refresh. _ 
ments; and about noon they returned, a some 
cocoa-nuts, limes, and oranges. 

In the evening, the tents being erected, I sent the 
surgeon, and all the invalids on shore, with two 
months provisions, of every kind, for forty men, the 
smith’s forge, and a chest of carpenter’s tools. 
T then landed myself, with the first lieutenant, both - 
of us being in a very sickly condition, taking with 
us also a mate and twelve men, to go up the country 
and huntfor cattle. 

When we first came to an anchor, the north part 
of the bay bore N. 39° W. Cocoa Point N. 7° W. the | 
Janding-place N. E. by N. and the south end of the 
island §. 28° K.; but next morning, the master having 
sounded all the bay, and being of opinion that there 
was a better situation to the southward, we warped 
the ship a little way up, and moored with a cable cach 
way 
ce six in the evening, the hunters SSE in a fine 
young bull, of near four hundred weight: part of it 
we kept on shore, and sent the rest on board gee . 
_ bread-fruit, limes, and oranges. 

Karly the next morning, the carpenters were set at 
work to caulk the ship all over, and put every thing 
in repair as far as possible. AH the sails were also 
goton shore, and the sail-makers employed to mend 
them :the armourers at the same time were busy inre- — 
pairing the iron-work, and making new chains for the 
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sudder. The number of people now on shore, sick 
and well, was fif:y-three. : 

_In this place we got beef, pork, poultry, papaw, 
apples, bread.fruit, limes, oranges, and every refresh. 
ment that is mentioned in the account of Lord An- 
son’s voyage. The sick began to recover from the 
day they first went on shore: the air, however, was 
so different here from what we found it in King 
George’s Island, that flesh meat, which there kept 
Sweet two days, could here be scarcely kept sweet 
one. There had been many cocoa-nut trees near the 
landing-place, but they had been all wastefully cut 
down for the fruit, and none being grown up in their 
stead, we were forced to go three miles into the 
country before a single nut could be procured. The 
hunters also suffered incredible fatigue, for they were 
frequently obliged to go ten or twelve miles through 
one continued thicket, and the cattle were so wild 
that it was very difficult to come near them, so that 
I was obliged to relieve one party by another 5 andit 
being reported that cattle were more plenty at the 
north end of the island, but the hunters being quite 
exhausted with fatigue when they got thither, were 
not able to kill them, much less to bring them down, 
T sent Mr. Gore, with fourteen men, to establish 
themselves in that part of the island, and ordered that 
a boat should go every morning, at day break, to 
bring in what they should kill. In the mean time, 
the ship was laid by the stern to get at some of the 
copper sheathing which had been much torn ; and in 
repairing the copper, the carpenter discovered anid 
stopped a large leak under the lining of the knve of, 
the head, by which we had reason to hope most of 
the water that the vessel had lately admitted in bad 
weather, came in. During our stay here, I ordered 
all the people on shore by turns, and by the 15th of 
October, all the sick being recovered, our wood and 
water completed, and the ship made fit for the sea, 
we got every thing off the shere, and embarked all 

z2 
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our men from the watering-place, cach having, at 
least, five hundred limes, and there being several tubs 
full on the quarter-deck, for every one to squeeze 
into his water as he should thimk fit. 

At break of day, on Friday the 16th, we weighed, — 
and sailed out of the bay, sending the boats at the: 
same time to the north end of the island, to bring off” 
Mr. Gore and his hunters. At noon, we received 
them and their tents on board, with a fine large bull. 
which they had just killed. ae 

While we lay at anchor in this place, we had many 
observations for the latitude and longitude, from. 
which we drew up the following table. 


Latitude of the ship, as she lay at anchor 14°55’N. 
long. 214° 15’ W. 3 
Latitude of the watering-place ~ + ~- 14°59’ N., 
Longitude of the body of Timian - - 214° = W.., 
Longitude of Tinian Road - - ~- ~ 214° 3 W.., 

Medium of longitude, observed at Tinian 214° 7’ 


We continued a westerly course, inclining some- , 
what to the north, till the 21st, when, Tinian bear- | 
ing S.71°40' I. distant 277 leagues, we saw many’ 
birds; and the next day, saw three resembling gan. 
nets, of the same kind that we had seen when we 
were within about thirty leagues of Tinian. if 

On the 23d, we had much thunder, lightning, and! 
rain, with strong gales anda great sea. ‘The ship) 
laboured very much, and the rudder being loose» 
again, shook ‘the stern as much as ever. ‘The next! 
day, we saw several small land birds, and the gales; 
continuing, we split the gib and main-top-mast-stay-. 
sail; the wind increased all the remainder of the day, , 
and all night, and on Sunday it blew a storm, The» 
fore-sail and mizen-sail were torn to pieces, and lost ;; 
and having bent others, we wore and stood under a1 
reefed fore-sail, and balanced mizen. We had the: 
mortification to find the ship admit more water than) 
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usual. We got the top-gallant masts down upon the 
deck, and took the gib-boom in; soon after which 
a sea struck the ship upon the bow, and washed away 
the round-houses, with all the rails of the head, and 
every thing that was upon the forecastly: we were, 
however, obliged to carry as much sail as the ship 
would bear, being, by Lord Anson’s account, very 

“near the Bashce Islands, and, by Mr. Byron’s, not 
more than thirty leagues, with a lee-shore. _ . 
The next morning, we saw several ducks and shags, 
some small land birds, and a great number of horse- 
flies about the ship; but had no ground with 160 fa, 
thom. ‘The incessant and heavy rain had kept every 
man on board constantly wet to the skin for morg 
than two days and two nights; the weather was still 
very dark, and the sea was continually breaking over 
the ship. ee % 

On the 27th, the darkness, rain, and tempest con- 
tinuing, a mountainoussea that broke over us, staved 
all the half ports to pieces on the starboard. side, 
broke all the iren stanchions on the gunwale, washed 
the boat off the skids, and carried many things over. 
board. We had, however, this day, a gleam of sun- 
shine, sufficient to determine our latitude, which we 
‘found to be 20° 50’ N. and the ship appeared to be 
fifty minutes. North of her reckoning. 

The weather now became more moderate. At 
noon, on the 28th, we altered our course, steering 
S. by W.; and at half an hour after one, we saw 
the Bashee Islands bearing from S. by EK. toS.S. EK. 
distant about six leagues. These islands are all high, 
but the northermost is higher than the rest. By an 
observation made this day, we found Grafton Island 
to lie in the longitude of 235° W. and in lati. 
tude of 21° 4’N. At midnight, the weather being 

—wery dark, with sudden gusts of wind, we missed 
Edmund Morgan, a marine taylor, whom we sup- 
posed to have fallen overboard, having reason to feas 
that he had drunk more than his allowance, 

ya 
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From this time, to the 3d of November, we found 
the ship every day from ten to fifteen miles north of 
her reckoning. The day before we had scen several 


gannets; but upon sounding many times during the | 


day and the next night, we had no ground with 160 
fathom. This morning, at seven o’clock, we saw a 
jJedge of breakers bearing S$. W. at. the distance of 
about three miles: we hauled off from them, and at 
eleven saw more breakers bearing S. W. by &. distant 
about five miles. At noon, we hauled off the east 
end of them, from which we were not distant more 
than a quarter of a mile. | 

The first shoal lies in latitude 11°8’ N.; longitude, 
from Bashee Islands, $° W. 


The second shoal lies in latitude 10° 46/ N. ; lon- 


gitude of the N. E. end, from Bashee Islands, 8° 
13’ W. | ; 

We saw much foul ground to the S. and§. S. E, 
but had no bottom with 150 fathom. Before one, 


‘however, we saw shoal water on the larboard bow, and | 


standing from it, passed another ledge at two. At 
three, we saw alow sandy point, which I called Sandy 
Isle, bearing N.2E. distant about two miles, At 
five, we saw a smallisland, which I called Small Key, 


bearing N. by E. distant about five miles; and soon | 
after, another larger, which [ called Long Island, be- ~ 


yondit. At six in the evening, the largest island be- 
ing distant between two and three leagues, we brought 


to, and stood off and on from midnight till break of | 


day, continually sounding, but having no ground. 
At seven in the morning of Wednesday the 4th, 

we saw another island, which I called New Island, 

bearing 8. E. by E. and alarge reef of rocks bearing 


5.2 W. distant six miles. At ten, we saw breakers. 


from W.S. W. to W. by N. At noon, the North 


end of the great reef bore S$. E. by KE. distant two) 
leagues, and another reef bore W. N. W. at about. 


the same distance. 
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The latitudes and longitudes of these islands and 
shoals appear by the following table : 


Lat, N. Long W. 
Sandy Isle - = - = = * 10°40’ 2417°12' 
Small Key wt hn iia Sim AO aE 247 16 
Lone Island « ws « = «1020. 247.24 
New Island - . = = « =» 1010 247 40 


First Shoal. - (4) «505 <2 10 14 247 36 
Second Shoal - «. - - = - 10 4 247 45 

Zhard Shoal =. 2m ss ws 100 8 247 50 
Soon after we saw another reef in latitude 10° 15’, 
longitude 248°. 

The next day, we found the ship, which had for 
some time been, to the northward of her reckoning, 
eight miles to the southward. 

We continued our course, often sounding, but find- 
ing no bottom, On the 7th, we passed through seve- 
ral ripplings of a current, and saw great quantities of 
drift-wood, cocoa-nut leaves, things like cones of firs, 
and weed, which swam in a stream N. E. and 8. W. 
We had now soundings at sixty-five fathom, with 
brown sand, small shells, and stones ; and at noon, 
found the ship again to the northward of her reckon- 
ing ten miles, and had decreased our soundings to 
twenty-eight fathom, with the same ground, Our lati- 
tude was 8° 36’ N. longitude 253° W. At two 
o’clock, we saw the ‘sland of Condore, from the mast- 
head, bearing W. 4 N. At four, we had ground with 
twenty fathom ; the island bearing from W. to N. W. 
by W. distant about thirteen leagues, and having the 
appearance of high hummocks. ‘The latitude of this 
island is 8° 40’ N.; longitude, by our reckoning, 254° 
15’. | | 

We now altered our course :-and the next morning, 
I took from the petty officers and seamen, all the log 
and journal books relative to the voyage. 

On the 10th, being in latitude 5° 20’ N. longitude 
255° W. we found a current setting four fathom an 
hour §. by W.; and during our course to the islands 
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Timoun, Aros, and Pesang, which we saw about six 
in the afternoon of the 13th, we were every day from 
ten to twenty miles southward of our reckoning. | 

On the 16th, at ten inthe morning, we crossed the 
line again into South latitude, in longitude 255°; 
and soon after we saw two islands, one bearing S. by 
K.. distant five leagues, the other S. by W. distant se- 
ven leagues. 

The next morning, the weather became very dark 
and tempestuous, with heavy rain; we therefore 
clewed all up, and lay by till we could see about us. 
The two islands proved to be Pulo Toté, and Pulo 
Weste ; and having made sail till one o’clock, we saw 
the Seven Islands. We continued our course till two 
the next morning, the weather being very dark, with 
heavy squalls of wind, and much lightning and rain. 
While one of these blasts was blowing with all its vio- 
lence, and the darkness was ’so thick that we could not 
see from one part of the ship to the other, we suddenly 
discovered, by a flash of lightning, alarge vessel close. 
a-board of us. The steersman instantly put the helm — 
a-lee, and the ship answering her rudder, we just 
cleared each other. ‘This was the first ship we had — 
seen since we parted with the Swallow ; and it blew - 
sohard, that not being able to understand any thing 
that was said, we could net Jearn to what nation she 
belonged. | 

At six, the weather having cleared up, we saw a 
sail at anchor in the K. 8. E.; and at noon, we saw 
‘Jand in the W. N. W. which proved to be Pulo Taya, 
Pulo.Toté bearing S. 35° E. Pulo Weste S. 13° E. 
At six in the evening, we anchored in fifteen fathom, 
with sandy ground ; and observed a current running . 
E. N. E. at the rate of five fathom an hour. 

At six in the morning, we weighed and made sail, 
and soon after saw two vessels a-head; but at six 
in the evening, finding that we lost much ground, we 
came again to an anchor in fifteen fathom, with afine — 
sandy bottom. 
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At six o’clock the next morning, the current being 
slack, we hove short on the small bower, which soon 
after parted at a third from the clench. We immes 
diately took in the cable, and perceived that, although 
we had sounded with great care before we anchored, 
and found the bottom clear, it had been cut through 
by the rocks. After some time, the current becom- 
ing strong, a fresh gale springing up, and the ship be- 
ing a great way to the leeward, { made sail, in hopes 
to get up and recover the anchor; but I found at last 
that it was impossible, without anchoring again ; and 
being afraid of the consequences of doing that in foul 
ground, I determined to stand on, especially as the 
weather was become squally. 

We were, however, able to make very little way 
till the next day, when, about three in the afternoon, 
we saw Monopin Hill bearing S. 3 EB, and advancing 
very little, saw the coast of Sumatra at half an hour 
after six the next morning. We continued to suffer 
great delay by currents and calms, but on Monday 
the 30th of _November, we anchored in Batavia 
Road. ae 

EE 


CHAP. XI. 


Transactions at Batavia, and an Account of the Pas- 
sage from thence to the Cape of Good Hope. 


We found here fourteen sail of Dutch East India 
ships, a greatnumber of small vessels, and his Mayjes- 
ty’s ship the Falmouth, lying upon the mud in a rot. 
ten condition. 

L sent an officer on shore, to acquaint the Governor 
of our arrival, to obtain his permission to purchase 
refreshments, and to tell him that I would salute him, 
if he would engage to return an equal number of guns. 
The Governor readily agreed; and at sun-rise, on 
Tuesday the Ist of December, I saluted him with 
thirteen guns, which he returned with fourteen from 
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the fort. Soon after, the Purser sent off some fresh 
beef, and plenty of vegetables, which I ordered to be 
served immediately ; at the same time I called theship’s 
company together, and told them that I would not 


suffer any liquor to come on board, and would severely — 


punish those who should attempt to bring any: and 
I took some pains to reconcile them to this regulation, 
by assuring them that in this country intemperance 
would inevitably destroy them. Asa further preser- 
vative, I suffered not a man to go on shore, except 


those who were upon duty ; and took care that none 


even of these straggledinto the town. 
On the 2d, [sent the boatswain and the carpenter, 


with the carpenter of the Falmouth, to look at such ~ 


of her stores as had heen landed at Onrust, with or. 
ders, that if any were fit for our use they should be 
bought. At their return, they informed me that-all 


the stores they had seen were rotten, and unfit for 


use, except one pair of tacks, which they brought 
with them: themasts, yards, and cables, were all drep- 
ping to pieces, and even the iroa work was so rusty 
that it was worth nothing. They also went on board 
the Falmouthto examine her hulk, and found her in 
so shattered a condition, that in their opinion she 


could not be kept together during the next monsoon. — 


Many of her ports were washed into one, the stern- 
post was quite decayed, and there was no place in her 
where a man could be sheltered from the weather. 
The few people who belonged to her were in as bad 
a State as their vessel, being quite broken and worn 
down, and expecting to be drowned as soon as the 
monsoon should set in. * 

Among other necessaries, we were in want of an 
anchor, having lost two, and of three inch rope for 


rounding the cables ; but the officers whom I had sent — 


to procure these articles, reported, that the price 


which had been demanded for them was so exorbi- 
tant, that they had not agreed to give it. On Satur. 


day the sth, therefore, I went on shore myself, for 


| 
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the first time, and visited the different storehouses 
and arsenals, but found it impossible to make a bet- 
ter bargain than my officers. I suspected that the 
dealers took advantage of our apparent necessity, 
and supposing that we could not sail without what we 
had offered to purchase, determined to extort from us 
more than four times its value. I was, however, re- 
solved to make any shift rather than submit to what I 
thought a shameful imposition, and therefore told 
them that I should certainly sail on the next Tuesday; 
that if they would agree to my terms in the mean 
time, I would take the things I had treated for: if 
not, that I would sail without them. 

Soon after I returned on board, I received a peti- 
‘ion from the Warrant-Officers of the Falmouth, re- 
resenting that there was nothing for them to look 
ifter: that the Gunner had been long dead, and his 
‘tores spoiled, particularly the powder, which by or- 
ler of the Dutch,-had been thrown into the sea: that 
he boatswain, by vexation and distress, had lost his 
enses, and was then a deplorable object in a Dutch 
lospital ; that all his stores had been long spoiled and 
otten, the roof of the storehouse having fallen in du- 
ing @ wet monsoon, and left them exposed many 
nonths, all endeavours to procure another place to 
ut them in being ineffectual ; that the carpenter was _ 
a a dying condition, and the cook a wounded cripple. 
‘or these reasons, they requested that I would take 
hem home, or at least dismiss them from their charge. 
{ was with. the greatest regret and compassion that I 
old these unhappy peeple it was not in my power to 
lieve them, and that as they had received charge of 
ores, they must wait orders from home. They re- 
lied, that they had never received a single order from 
mgland since they had been left here, and earnestly 
treated that [ would make their distress known, that 

might be relieved. They had, they said, ten years 
ay due, in the expectation of which they were grown 
ld, and which now they would ke content to forfeit, 
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and go home sweepers, rather than continue to suffer 
the miseries of their present situation, which were. 
indeed very great. They were not suffered to spend 
a single night on’shore, whatever was their condition, | 
and when they were sick, no one visited them on 
board; they were, besides, robbed by the Malays, 
and in perpetual dread of being destroyed by them, 
as they had a short time before burnt the Siam prize. 
JT assured them that I would do my utmost to procure 
them relief, and they left me with tears in their eyes. 
AsI heard nothing more of the anchor and rope for 
which Thad been in treaty, I made all ready for sea. 
The ship’s company had continued healthy and sober, 
and been served with fresh beef every day, from the 
time of our first coming to an anchor in the Road ; 
we hadalso some beef, anda live ox, to carry out with. 
us. We had now only one man upon the sick list, 
except a seaman, who had been afflicted with rheuma- . 
tic pains ever since our leaving the Streight of Magel.. 
lan: and at six o’clock in the morning of Tuesday | 
the Sth of December, after a stay of just one week, . 
we set sail. 
On the 11th, at noon, we were off a small island! 
called the Cap, between the coasts of Sumatra andl 
Java, and several of our people fell down with caldss 
and fluxes. The next day, a Dutch boat came ont 
board, and sold us some turtle, which was served to» 
the ship’s company. At night, being at the distance: 
of about two miles from the Java shore, we saw ani 
jucredible number of lights upon the beach, which wes 
supposed were intended to draw the fish nearit, as wee 
had seen the same appearance at other places. | 
On Monday the 14th, we anchored off Prince’ss 
Island, and began to take in wood and water. Thee 
next morning, the natives came in with turtle, poul-- 
try, and hog-deer, which we bought at a reasonablee 
price. We continued here, fitting the ship for the sea, 
till the 19th, during which time many of the peoples 
began to complain of intermitti g disorders, some+- 
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thing like an ague. At six o’clock the next morning, 
having completed our wood, and taken on board 
seventy.six tons of water, we made sail. 

While we lay here, one of the seamen fell from the 
main-yard into the barge, which lay along-side the 
ship. His body was dreadfully bruised, and many of 
his bones were broken: it happened also, that in his 
fail he struck two other men, one of whom was so 
much hurt that he continued speechless till the 24th, 
and then died, though the other had only one of his 
toes broken. We had now no less than sixteen upon 
the sick list, and by the 1st of January, the number 
was increased to forty; we had buried three, among 
whom was the Quarter-Master, George Lewis, who 
was a diligent, sober man, and the more useful, as he 
spoke both the Spanish and Portuguese languages. 
The diseases by which we suffered, were fluxes, and 
fevers of the putrid kind, which are always conta- 
gious, and, for that reason alone, would be more fatal 
on board a ship than any other, ‘The Surgeon’s mate 
was very soon laid up, and,those who were appointed 
to attend the sick, were always taken ill in a day or 
two after they had been upon that service. ‘fo reme- 
. dy this evil, as much as it was in my power, I madea- 
very large birth for thesick, by removing a great num- 
ber of people from below to the half deck, which I 
hung with painted canvass, keeping it constantly 
clean, and directing it to be washed with vinegar, and 
fumigated once or twice a day. Our water was well 
tasted, and was kept constantly ventilated ; a large 
piece of iron also, used for the melting of tar, and 
called a loggerhead, was heated red hot, and guenched 
in it before it was given out to be drank. ‘The sick 
~ had also wine instead of grog, andsalop or sago every 
morning for breakfast: two days in a week they had 
mutton broth, and had a fowl or two given them on 
the intermediate days ; they had, besides, plenty of 
_gice and sugar, and frequently malt meshed ; so that 
perhaps people in a sickly ship had never so many 
AA 
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vefreshments before : the Surgeon also was indefatiga- 
ble; yet, with all these advantages, the sickness on 
board gained ground. In the mean time, to aggravate 
our misfortune, the ship made more than three feet 
water in a watch; and all her upper works were very 
open and loose. ; 
By the 10th of January, the sickness began, in 
some degree, to abate, but more than half the com- 
pany were so feeble, that they could scarcely crawl ~ 
about. On this day, being in latitude 22° 41’ S. lon- 
gitude, by account, 300° 47’ W. wesaw many tropic — 
birds about the ship. | 
On the 17th, being in latitude 27°39’ S. longitude 
310° 36’ W. we saw several albatrosses, and caught 
some bonettas. The ship was this day ten miles te 
the southward of her account. ) . 
On the 24th, in latitude 33° 40/ S. longitude, by © 
account, 328° 17/ W. we met with a violent gale, 
which split the main-top-sail and the main-top-mast- 
stay-sail all to pieces. The sea broke over the ship 
in a dreadful manner, the starboard rudder-chain was 
broken, and many of the booms were washed over- 
board. During the storm we saw several birds and 
butterflies ; and our first attention, after it had sub- 


sided, was to dry the bedding of the sick: at the ~ 


same time, every one on board who could handle a 
needle was employed in repairing the sails, which 
were now in a shattered condition. 

On the 26th and27th, being in latitude 34° 16’, and 
becalmed, we had several observations, by which we 
determined the longitude of the ship to be 323° 30'; 
and it appeared that we were several degrees to the 
eastward of our reckoning. 

At six in the evening, of the 30th of January, we 
saw land, and on the 4th of February, we anchored 
in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. . 

Our run from Prince’s Island to the Cape was, by 
our reckoning, 89 degrees longitude, which makes 
the longitude of the Cape 345° W.; but the longi-. 
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tude of the Cape being, by observation, 342° 4’, it 
appeared that the ship was three degrees to the east- 
ward of her reckoning. — 


Pao ae 
CHAP. XI. 


An Account of our Transactions at the Cape of Good 
| Hope, and of the Return of the eee to Eng- 
land. 


. As soon as‘the ship was gat anchor, I sent an officer 
on shore, with the usual compliments to the governor, 
who received him with great civility, telling him that. 
we were welcome to all the refreshments and assist. 
ance that the Cape afforded, and that he would return 
our salute with the same number of guns. 

We found riding here a Dutch commodore, with 
sixteen sail of Dutch East Indiamen, a French East 
India ship, and the Admiral Watson, Captain Griffin, 
an Kast India packet-boat, for Bengal. We saluted 
the governor with thirteen guns, and he returned the 
same number; the Admiral Watson saluted us with 
eleven guns, and we returned nine; the French ship 
afterwards ie pe us with nine guns, and we returned 
seven. / 

Having got off some mutton for the ship’s com. 
pany, with plenty of greens, I sent the surgeon on 
Shore to hire quarters for the sick, but he could pro- 
cure none for less than two shillings a day, and.a sti- 
pulation to pay more if any of them should take the 
small-pox, which was then in almost every housc, in 
proportion to the malignity of the disease. The first 
expence being great, and it appearing, upon enquiry, 
‘that many of our people had never had the small-pox, 
so that the increase was likely to be considerable, be~ 
sides the danger, I requested the governor’s permission 
to erect a tent upon a spacious plain, at about two 

AA 
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miles distance from the town, called Green Point, and 
to send my people on shore thither during the day, 
under the care of an officer, to prevent their strag- 
gling. This permission the governor immediately 
granted, and gave orders that they should suffer no mo~ — 
lestation. ‘ 

In this place, therefore, I ordered tents to be erect- 
ed, and the surgeon and his mate, with proper officers, 
to attend; at the same time strictly charging that no 
man should be suffered to go into the town, and that 
no liquor should be brought to the tents. All the 
sick, except two, left the ship early in the morning, 
with their provisions and firing ; and for those that. 
were reduced to great weakness, I ordered the surgeon | 
to procure such extraordinary provisions as he should | 
think proper, particularly milk, though it was sold | 
at an excessive price. About six in the evening they’ 
returned on board, and seemed to be greatly res. 
freshed. At the same time, being extremely ill my-. 
self, I was obliged to be put on shore, and carried! 
about eight miles up the country, where I continued | 
all the time the ship lay here ; and when she was ready | 
to sail, returned on board without having received the} 
least benefit. 3 

No time, however, was lost in refitting the vessel 2) 
the sails were all unbent, the yards and top-masts: 
struck, the forge was set up, the carpenters were ema~ 
ployed in caulking, the sail-makers in mending the: 
sails, the cooper in repairing the casks, the people: 
in over-hauling the rigging, and the boats in filling; 
water. | 

By the 10th of February, the heavy work being; 
nearly dispatched, twenty of the men who had had the: 
small. pox, were permitted to goashore at the town, andi 
others, who were still liable to the distemper, were: 
landed at some distance, with orders to go into the? 
country; and return in the evening, which they punc-- 
tually obeyed: this liberty, therefore, was continued! 
to them all the while the vessel lay at this port, which: 
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produced so good an effect, that the ship’s company, 
except the sick, who recovered very fast, had a more 
healthy and vigorous appearance than when they left 
England. We purehased here the necessaries that we | 
' endeavoured to procure at Batavia, at a reasonable 
price, besides canvas and other stores; we also pro- 
cured fresh water by distillation, principally to shew 
the captains of the Indiamen, and their officers, that, 
upon an emergency, wholesome water might be pro- 
cured at sea. At five o’clock in the morning we put | 
fifty-six gallons of salt water into the still, at seven it 
began to run, and in about five hours and a quarter 
afforded us two and forty gallons of fresh water, at an 
expence’ of nine pounds of wood, and sixty-nine 
pounds of coals. Thirteen gallons and two quarts ree 
mained in the still, and that which came off had no ill 
taste, nor, as we had often experienced, any hurtful 
quality. I thought the shewing this experiment of the 
more consequence, as the being abic to allow plenty of 
- water not only for drink, but for boiling any kind of 
provision, and even for making tea and coffee, espe- 
cially during long voyages, and in het climates, con- 
duces greatly to health, and is the means of saving 
many lives. I never once putmy people to an allow- 
ance of water during this whole voyage, always 
using the still when we were reduced to five and forty 
tons, and preserving the rain water with the utmost 
diligence. 1 did not, however, allow water to be 
fetched away at pleasure, but the officer of the watch 
had orders to give such as brought provisions of any 
kind, water sufficient to dress it, and a proper quan 
tity also to such as brought tea and coffee. 

On the 25th, the wood and water being nearly 
completed, and the ship almost ready for the sea, I 
ordered every body to go on board, and the sick tents 
to be brought off; the people being so well recovered, 
that in the whole ship’s company there were but three 
men unable todo duty ; and happily, since our leaving 
Batavia, we had lost but three. The next day, and 

AAS . 
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the day following, the carpenters finished caulking alli 
the outworks, the fore-castle, and the main-deck ; 
we got all our bread on board from the shore, with a — 
considerable quantity of straw, and thirty-four sheep 
for sea-stores. In the mean time I came on board, 
and having unmoored, lay waiting for a wind till the 
evening of Thursday the 3d of March, when a breeze 
springing up we got under sail. While we were on 
Shore at Green Point, we had an opportunity of 
making many celestial observations, by which we de-. 
termined Table Bay to lie in latitude 34° 2'S., longi- 
tude, from Greenwich, 18° 8’ K. The variation of 
the needle at this place was 19°30! W. 

On the 7th, being in latitude 29° 33/S., longitude, 
by account, 347° 38’, the ship was eight miles to the 
northward of her dead reckoning. 

On the 13th, having sailed westward 360 degrees. 
from the meridian of London, we had lost a day; I 
therefore called the latter part of this day Monday, 
March 14. 

At six o’clock in the evening of Wednesday the 
16th, we saw the island of Saint Helena, at the dis- 
tance of about fourteen leagues; and at one the next 
morning brought to. At break of day we made sail for 
the island, and at nine anchored inthe bay. The fort 
saluted us with thirteen guns, and we returned the 
same number. We found riding here the Northum- 
berland Indiaman, Captain Milford, who saluted us 
-- with eleven guns, and we returned nine. We got 
_ out all the boats as soon as possible, and sent the 
empty casks to be filled with water ; at the same time 
several of the people were employed to gather 
purslain, which grows here in great plenty. About 
two o’clock I went on shore myself, and was saluted 
by the fort with thirteen guns, which I returned. The 
governor and the principal gentlemen of the island 
did me the honour to meet me at the water-side, and 
having conducted me to the fort, told me, that it was 
expected | should make it my home during my st.¢. 
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By noon the next day our water was completed, 
and the ship was made ready for sea; soon after she 
was unmoored, to take advantage of the first breeze, 
and at five in the afternoon I returned on board. 
Upon my leaving the shore I was saluted with thir. 
teen guus, and.soon after, upon getting under way, 
I was saluted with thirteen more, both which I re- 
turned; the Northumberland Indiaman then saluted 
me with thirteen guns, so did the Osterley, which ar- 
rived here the evening before J made sail, and I re. 
turned the compliment with the same number. | 
- On the 21st, in the evening, we saw several men- 
of-war birds; and at midnight heard many birds 
about the ship, At five o’clock in the morning of 
the 23d we saw the island of Ascension; and at eight 
discovered a ship to the eastward, who brought to, 
and hoisted a jack at her main-top-mast-head, upon, 
which we shewed our colours, and she then stood in 
for the land again. We ran down close along the 
north-east side of the island, and looked into the bay, 
but seeing no ship there, and it blowing a stiff gale, I 
made the best of my way. 
On Monday the 28th we crossed the equator, and 
got again into north latitude. 
On Wednesday the 13th of April we passed a great 
quantity of gulph weed; and on the 17th we passed 
a great deal more. On the 19th we saw two flocks 
of birds, and observing the water to be. discoloured, 
we thought the ground might be reached, but, upon - 
sounding, could find no bottom. ‘ | 
At five o’clock in the morning of Sunday the 24th 
we saw the peak of the island of Pico bearing N. N, 
E., at the distance of about eighteen leagues. We 
found, by observation, that Fyal lies in latitude 38° 
20'N., longitude 28° 30’ W. from London. j 
No incident worth recording happened till about 
noon on the 11th of May, when, being in latitude 
48° 44' N., longitude 7° 16’ W., we saw a ship in » 
chace of a sloop, at which she fired several guns. 
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We bore away, and at three fired a gun at the chace, 
-and brought her to; the ship to windward being near 
the chace immediately sent a boat on board her, and 
soon after Captain Hammond, of his majesty’s sloop — 
the Savage, came.on board of me, and told me that the 
vessel he had chaced, when he first saw her, was in | 
company with an Irish wherry, and that as soon as. 
they discovered him to be aman of war they took 
different ways; the wherry hauled the wind, and the 
other vessel bore away. ‘That he at first hauled the: 
wind, and stood after the wherry, but finding that he 
-gained no ground, he bore away after the other vessel, 
which probably would also haveescaped, if I had not. 
stopped her, for that he gained very little ground in 
the chace. She appeared to be laden with'tea, brandy, 
and other goods, from Roscoe in France; and though — 
she was steering a south-west course, pretended to be 
bound to Bergen in Norway. She belonged to Li. 
yerpool, was called the, Jenny, and commanded by — 
one Robert Christian. Her brandy and tea were in 
small kegs and bags; and all appearances being 
strongly against her, I detained her, in order to be _ 

sent to England. 

At half an hour after five, on the 13th, we saw the — 

islands of Scilly; on the 19th I landed at Hastings in - 
Sussex; andatfour the next morning the ship anchor- 
ed safely in the Downs, it being just 637 days since’ 
her weighing anchor in Plymouth Sound. To this — 
narrative I have only to add, that the object of the 
voyage being discovery, it was my constant practice, . 
during the whole time of my navigating those parts of 
the sea which are not perfectly known, to lie to every 
night, and make sail only in the day, that nothing 
might escape me, | : 


A 
ACCOUNT 
| OFA : 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


In the Years 1766, 1767, 1768, and 1769. By 
Putte Carteret, Esq. Commander of his Ma- 
_ gesty’s Sloop the Swallow. 


CHAP. I. 


The Run from Plymouth’ to Madeira, and from 
thence through the Streight of Magellan. 


Soon after I returned from a voyage round the 
world with the honourable Commodore Byron, I was 
appointed to the command of his majesty’s sloop the 
Swallow, by a commission bearing date the Ist of 
July 1766; the Swallow then lay at Chatham, and I 
was ordered to fit her out with all possible expedi- 
tion. She was an old ship, having been in the service 
thirty years; and was, in my opinion, by no means 
‘fit for a long voyage, having only a slight thin sheath- 
ing upon her bottom, which was not eveu filled with 
‘nails to supply the want of a covering that would 
more effectually keep out the worm. I had been given 
to understand that I was to go out with the Dolphin ; 

- put the disparity of the two ships, aud the difference 
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in their equipment, made me think that they could! 
not be intended for the same duty; the Dolphin, , 
which was sheathed with copper, being supplied witht 
every thing that was requisite for a long and danger.» 
ous navigation; and the Swallow having only a scanty 
_ Supply of common necessaries. However, I ventured | 
to apply for a forge, some iron, a small skiff, and ses. 
veral other things which I knew by experience would” 
be of the utmost importance, if it was intended that{ 

should make another voyage round the world; but I 

was told that the vessel and her equipment were very 
fit for the service she was to perform, and none of the 

requisites for which I applied were allowed me. I 

was therefore confirmed in my opinion, that, if the 

Dolphin was to go round the world, it could never be 

intended that I should go farther than Falkland’s 


islands, where the Jason, a fine frigate, which was, like ~ 


the Dolphin, sheathed with copper, and amply equip- 
ped, would supply my place. I was however deficient 


in junk, an article which is essentially necessary in 


every voyage, and for this I applied when I got to 

Plymouth, but I was told that a quantity sufficient for 

both the ships had been put on board the Dolphin. 
On Friday the 22d of August, 1766, the ship’s 


company having the evening before received two ~ } 
months pay, I weighed, and made sail from Plymouth - 
Sound in company with the Dolphin, under the com: 


mand of Captain Wallis, and the Prince Frederic ity 


store-ship, commanded by Lieutenant James Brine. 


We proceeded together without any remarkable inci- 
dent till the 7th of September, when we came to an _ 


anchor in Madeira Road. 
While I lay at this place, not being yet acquainted 

with my destination, I represented my want of junk, | 

and the reply that had been made to my application for 


a supply by the commissioner at Plymouth, in a letter 


to Captain Wallis, who sent me five hundred weight. 


This quantity, however, was so inadequate to my 
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wants, that I was soon afterwards reduced to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of cutting off some of my cables 
to save my rigging. . ; 

On the 9th, very early in the morning, the lieu. 
tenant acquainted me that, in the night, nine of my 
best men had secretly set off from the ship to swim on 
shore, having stripped themselves naked, and left all 
their clothes behind them, taking only their money, 
which they had secured in a handkerchief that was 
tied round their waist; that they proceeded together 
till they came very near the surf, which breaks high upon 
the shore, and that one of them, being then terrified 
at the sound, had swam back again to the ship, and 
been taken on board, but that the rest had ventured 
through. As the loss of these men would have been 
very severely felt, I immediately sat down to write a 
letter to the consul, entrceating his assistance to re- 
cover them; but, before I-had finished it, he sent me 
word, that a!l of them having, to the great astonish. 
nent of the natives, been found naked on the beach, 
they had been taken into custody, and would be de- 
ivered up tomy order. The boat was dispatched 
mmediately, and as soon as I heard they were on | 
soard, I went upon the deck. I was greatly pleased 
0 see a contrition in their countenances, which at 
mce secretly determined me not to inflict the punish. 
nent by which they seemed most heartily willing to 
‘xpiate their fault; but 1 asked them what could have 
nduced them to quit the ship, and desert the service 
f their country, at the risk of being devoured by 
harks, or dashed to pieces by the surf against the 
hore. They answered, that though they had indeed. 
it such risks ventured to swim on shore, they never 
lad any intention of deserting the ship, which they 
vere determined to stand by as long as she could 
wim ; but that being well assured they were going a 
ong voyage, and none being able to tell who might. 
ive, or who might die, they thought it hard not to 
lave an opportunity of spending their own money, 
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and therefore determined, as they said, once more too 
' get a skinful of liquor, and then swim back to thee 
ship, which they hoped to have done before they weree 
missed. As I had resolved to remit their punishment, , 
1 did not too severely scrutinize their apology, whichh 
the rest of the ship’s. company, who stood roundd 
them, seemed very much to approve ; but, observingg 
that with a skinful of liquor they would have been ina 
a very unfit condition to swim through the surf to thee 
ship, I told them that hoping they would for the fus- 
ture expose their lives only upon more important oc~. 
casions, and that their conduct would thenceforwardd 
give me no cause of complaint, I would for this timeae 
be satisfied with the shame and regret which I per-- 
ceived they suffered from a sense of their misbeha4. 
viour: I then admonished them to put on theitir 
clothes, and lie down, as I was confident they wantede 
rest; and added, that as I might possibly during thee 
course of the voyage have occasion for good swim. 
mers, I was very glad that I knew to whom I mighw 
apply. Having thus dismissed these honest fellows: 
from their fears, I was infinitely gratified by the 
murmur of satisfaction which instantly ran through} 
the ship’s company ; and was afterwards amply ree. 
warded for my lenity, there being no service duringy 
all the toils and dangers of the voyage which they dia 
not perform with a zeal and alacrity that were much 
to their honour and my advantage, as an example td 
the rest. 3 
We sailed again on the 12th, and I was then firs 
acquainted with the particulars of our voyage by! 
Captain Wallis, who gave me a copy of his instruce 
tions, and appointed Port Famine in the Streight oe 
Magellan to be the place of rendezvous, if we should 
happen to be separated. 3 
I was now convinced that I had been sent upon: 
service to which my vessel and her equipment were by 
no means equal, but I determined, at all cvents, tt’ 
perform it in the best manner I was able. 
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We proceeded on our voyage without any remark. 
able event till we anchored off Cape Virgin Mary, 

where we saw the Patagonians, of which I have given 
some account ina letter to Dr. Matty, which was 
published in the sixtieth volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, and which it is not necessary 
here to repeat, as it is in general the same as those 
which have been given by Commodore Byron and 
Captain Wallis. 

When we entered the Streight, I was ordered to 
‘keep ahead of the Dolphin and the store-ship, to pilot 
them through the shoals; but my ship worked so ill, 
that we could but very seldom make her tack without 
the help of a boat to tow her round: however, with 
much labour, and at no inconsiderable risk, we an. 
chored in Port Famine on Friday the 26th of De- 
cember. At this place we unhung our rudder, and 
added a piece of wood to it, in hopes that by making 
it broader, we should obtain some advantage in work- 
ing the ship; in which bot we were altogether 
disappointed. 

After many difficulties and dangers we got into 
Island Bay on the 17th of February; and before we 
made sail again, l represented the condition of my 
ship by letter to Captain Wallis, and Fequested him 
to consider what was best for his majesty’s service, 
whether she should be dismissed, or continue the voy- 
age. Captain Wallis replied, that as the lords of the 
admiralty had ordered the Swallow on this service, 
with the nature of which I was well acquainted, he 
did not think himself at liberty to alter her destina- 
‘ tion. 

We continued therefore for some time to navigate 
the Streight together; and as I had passed it before, 
I was ordered to keep ahead and lead the way, with 
liberty to anchor and weigh when I thought proper ; 
but perceiving that the bad sailing of the Swallow would 
so much retard the Dolphin as ‘probably to make her 
lose the season for getting into high southern lati. 

BE ; 
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tudes, and defeat the intention of the voyage, I pro- 
posed to Captain Wallis that he should lay the Swal- 
low up in some cove or bay, and that I should attend 


and assist him with her boats till the-Streight should . 


be passed, which would probably be in much less time 
than if he continued to be retarded by my ship; and 


I urged as an additional advantage, that he might 
complete not only his stock of provisions and stores, ~ 


but his company, out of her, and then send her back 


to England, with such of his crew as sickness had 
rendered unfit for the voyage: proposing also, that inv 
my way home, I would examine the eastern coast of 


Patagonia, or attempt such other discoveries as he 
should think proper. If this was not approved, and 
my knowledge of the South Seas was thought neces 

sary to the success of the voyage, I offered to go 
-with him on board the Dolphin, and give up the Swald 
low to be commanded by his first lieutenant, whose 
duty I would perform during the rest of the voyage, 
or to make the voyage myself with only the Dolphin, 
if he would take the Swallow back to Kurope; but 
Captain Wallis was s{ill of opinion that the voyage 


should be prosecuted by the two ships jointly, por 


suant to the orders that had been given. 


The Swallow was now become so foul, that with | 
all the sails she could set, she could not make so much . 
way as the Dolphin with ‘only her top-sails and a reef 
in them: we continued in company, however, till 


Vriday the 10th of April, when the western entrance 


of the Streight was open, and the great South Sea in ~ 
sight. Hitherto I had, pursuant to. my directions, — 
kept ahead, but now the Dolphin being nearly abreast ° 
of us, set her foresail, which soon carried her ahead — 
of us; and before nine o’clock in the evening, as she” 
shewed no lights, we lost sight of her. We had a fine 
eastern breeze, of which we made the best use we 


could during the night, carrying all our small sails, 


even to the top-gallant studding sails, notwithstand-— 
ing the danger to which it exposed us; but at day-break 
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the next morning we could but just see the Dolphin’s 
top-sails- above the horizon ; we could perceive, how- 
ever, that she had studding sails set, and at nine 

-o’clock we had entirely lost sight of box, we judged 
that she was then clear of the Streight’s mouth, bat 
we, who were still under the land, had but light and 
variable airs. From this time I gave up all hope of 
seeing the Dolphin again till we. should arrive in hng- 
Jand, no plan of operation having been settled, nor 

any place of rendezvous appointed, as had been done 

‘from England to the Streight. I thought myself the 

more unfortunate in this separation, as no part of 

the woollen cloth, linen, beads, scissars, knives, and 
other cutlery-ware, and toys, which were intended for 
the use of both ships, and were so necessary to ob- 
tain refreshments from Indians, had, during the nine 
months we had sailed together, been put on board the 

Swallow, and as we were not provided either with a 
forge or iron, which many circumstances might ren. 
der absolutely necessary to the preservation of the 
ship: I had the satisfaction, however, to see no 
marks of despondency among my people, whom I 
encouraged, by telling them, that although the Dol. 
phin was the best ship, I did not doubt but that I 
should find more than equivalent advantages in their 
courage, ability, and good conduct. 

_ At noon this day we were abreast of Cape Pillar, 
when a gale springing up at S. W. we were obliged 
to take down our small sails, reef our top-sails, and 
haul close to the wind: soon after it freshened to the 
W.S.W., blowing right in from the sea, and after 

‘making two boards, we had the mortification to find 
that we could not weather the land on either tack. 
It was now almost dark, the gale increased, driving 

before it a hollow swell, and a fog came on with vio- 
leat rain; we therefore got close under the south 

Shore, and sent our boat ahead to find out ‘Tuesday’s 

Bay, which is said by Sir John Narborough to lie 
about four leagues within the Streight, or to find out 

BB 2 
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any other ‘place in which we might come to an an- 
chor. . At five o’clock we could not see the land, 
notwithstanding its extreme height, though we were 


within less than half a mile of it, and at six, the | 
thickness of the weather having rendered the night so 


dark that we could not see half the ship’s length, I 
brought to for the boat, and was indeed, with good 
reason, under great concern for her safety: we hoist. 
ed lights, and every now and then made a false fire, 
but still doubting whether they could be seen through 
the fog and rain, I fired a gun every half hour, and 
at last had the satisfaction to take her on board, 
though she had made no discovery either of Tuesday’s 
Bay, or any other anchoring-place. We made sail 
the rest of the night, endeavouring to keep near the 
south shore, and our ground to the westward as much 
as possible; and as soon as it was light the next 
morning, I sent the master again out in the cutter in 
Search of anchorage on the south shore. I waited in 
a state of the most painful suspense for her return till 


five o’clock in the afternoon, fearing that we should ” 


be obliged to keep out in this dangerous pass another 


night, but I then saw her sounding a bay, andimmes | 


diately stood in after her: in a short time the master 


came on board, and, to our unspeakable comfort, ree 
ported that we might here come safely to an anchor; - 
this, with the help of our boat, was effected about six. 


o’clock, and I went down into my cabin to take: 
some rest: I had, however, scarcely lain down, be- 


fore I was alarmed with a universal shout and tumult~ 


among the people, all that were below running 
hastily upon the deck, and joining the clamour of” 


those above: I instantly started up, imagining that a. 
gust had forced the ship from her anchor, and that 
she was driving out of the bay, but when I came? 
upon the deck, I heard the pedple cry out, the Dol. 
phin! the Dolphin! in a transport of surprise and 
joy which appeared to be little short of distraction: a. 
few minutes, however, convinced us that what had 
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been taken for a sail was nothing more than the wa- 
ter which had been forced up, and whirled about in 
the air, by one of the violent gusts that were conti. 
nually coming off the high land, and which, through 
the haze, had a most deceitful appearance. The peo- 
ple were for a few minutes somewhat dejected by their 
disappointment, but before I went down I had the 
pleasure to see their usual fortitude and cheerfulness 
return. oe cere ; 

The little bay where we were now at anchor fies 
about three leagues EB. by S.from Cape Pillar: it is 
the first. place which has any appearance of a bay 
within. that cape, and bears S. by EK. about four 
Jeagues from the island which Sir John Narborough 
Called Westminster Hall, from its resemblance to that 
building in a distant view. The western point of this 
bay makes a very remarkable appearance, being a 
perpendicular plane, like the wall ofa house. There 
are three islands about two cables’ length within its 
€ntrance, and within those islands a very good har~ 
Dour, with anchorage in between twenty-five and 
thirty fathom, with a bottom of soft mud. We an- 
chored without the islands, the passage en each side 
of them being not niore than one-fourth of a cable’s 
length wide. Our little bay is about two cables’ 
length broad, the points bearing east and west of cach 
Other: in the inner part there is from 16 to 18 
fathom, but where we lay it is deeper ; we had one 
anchor in 17 fathom, and the other in 45, with 
great over-falls between them, and rocks in several 
places. Here we rode out a very hard gale, and the 
ground being extremely uneven, we expected our ca. 
bles to be cut in two every minute, yet when we 
weighed, to our great surprise, they did not appear to 
have been rubbed in any part, though we found it 
very difficult to heave them clear of the rocks. The 
land. round this bay and harbour is all high, and as 
the current sots continually into it, I doubt not but 
it has another communication with the sea to the 
BBS : 
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south of Cape Deseada. The master said he went up 
it four miles in a boat, and could not then be above 
four miles from the Western Ocean, yet he still saw 
a wide entrance to theS.W. The landing is every © 
where good, there is plenty of wood and water, and 
muscles and wild geese in abundance. 

From the north shore of the western end of the 
Streight of Magellan, which lies in about latitude 
52° 4S, to latitude 48°, the land, which is the western 
coast of Patagonia, runs nearly ‘north and south, and 
consists wholly of broken islands, among which are 
those that Sharp has laid down by the name of the 
Duke of York’s Islands; he has indeed placed them 
at a considerable distance from the coast, but if there 
had been many islands in that situation, it is impossibie 
but that the Dolphin, , the Tamar, or the Swallow, 
must have seen them, as we ran near their supposed 
meridian, and so did the Dolphin and the Tamar the | 
last voyage. Till we came into this latitude we had 
tolerable weather, and little or no current in any di- » 
—rec'ion, but when we came to the northward of 48°, | 
we found a current setting strongly to the north, so | 
thit probably we then opened the great bay, which is — 
sail to be ninety leagues deep. We found here a vast 
swell from the N. W., and the winds generally blew © 
from the same quarter; yet we were set every dag 
twelve or fifteen miles to the northward of our ace. 

count. 

On Wednesday the 15th, at about four o *clock in) 
the morning, after surmounting many dangers and | 
difficulties, we once more got abreast of Cape Pillar, , 
with a light breeze at S. E., and a great swell. Be-- 
tween five and six o’clock, just as we opened Cape? 
Deseada, the wind suddenly shifted to the S. and. . 
by W., and blew so hard that it was with great dif. - 
ficulty: we could carry the reefed top-sails: the sud> 
den changing of the wind, and its excessive violence, , 

- produced a sea so dreadfully hollow, that great quamt- - 
tities of water were thrown in upon our deck, so? 


~ 
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that we were in the utmost danger of foundering; yet 
we did not dare to shorten sail, it being necessary to 
carry all we could spread, in order to weather the 
rocky islands, which Sir John Narborough has called 
the Islands of Direction, for we could not now run 
back again into the Streight, without falling down 
among the broken land, and incurring the dangers of 
the northern shore, which was to leeward; towards 
this broken land, however, and lee shore, the ship 
Settled very fast, notwithstanding our utmost efforts : 
in this pressing emergency we were obliged to stave 
all the water-casks upon the deck, and between 
decks, to clear the vessel, and to make her carry 
better sail, and at length happily escaped the danger 
which threatened us. After we got clear of these 
islands, and drew off from the Streight’s mouth and. 
the land, we found the sea run more regularly from 
the S. W., and the wind soon after coming from S.S. 
W. to §.S.E., we had by noon got a pretty good 
offing, about nine leagues fram Cape Victory, which 
is on the north shore. Thus we cleared the western 
entrance of this Streight, which, in my opinion, is 
too dangerous for navigation; a deliverance which 
happened in the very crisis of our fate, for almost 
immediately afterwards the wind came again to the 
5. W., and if it had continued in that quarter, our 
destruction would have been inevitable. 


a 
CHAP. If. 
The Passage from Cape Pillar, at the western En- 
- trance of the Streight of Magellan, to Masafuero ; 
with some Account of that Island. , 
I rook my departure from Cape Pallar, which I 


make to lic in the latitude of 52° 45’ S., and in the 
longitude 75° 10’ W. of the meridian of London, ané@ 
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as soon as I got clear of the Streight, steered to the 
northward along the coast of Chili. Upon examining 
what quantity of fresh water we had now on board, I 
found that it amounted only to between four and five ‘ 
and twenty tuns, which I thought not sufficient for so. 
long a voyage as was probably before us; I there. 
fore hauled to the northward, intending to ‘make the — 
island of Juan Fernandes, or Masafuero, that we 
might increase our stock pore we sailed to the west-_ 
ward. x 
. In the middle of the nicht oft the 16th we had the — 
ind first to the $.$. E., and then to theS. E.. with 
which we kept away N. W. and N.N.W., in high 
spirits, hoping that in a short time we should be in a 
more temperate climate: we had the misfortune, how- 
ever, very soon to find ourselves disappointed, for on 
the 18th the wind came to the N. N. W., and blew di- 
rectly from the point upon which we were steering; 
We had now. got about a hundred leagues from the- 
Streight’s mouth ;. our latitude was 48° 36'S, i, and wen | 
were, by account, 4°33’ W. of Cape Pillar; but | 
from this time till the 8th of May. the wind ronan 
unfavourable, and blew a continued storm, with suds © 
den gusts still more violent, and much rain and hail, 


or rather fragments of half melted ice: atintervals | 
also we had thunder and lightning, more dreadful | 


than all the past, and a sca which frequently laid the 
whole vessel under water. ; 

From the time of our clearing the Streight, and _ 
during our passage along this coast, we saw a great . 
number of sea birds, particularly albatrosses, gan- 
nets, sheerwaters, and a thick lumpish bird, about as 
big as a large pigeon, which the’sailors call a Cape of 
Good Hope hen: they are of a dark brown or black- — 
ish colour, and are therefore sometimes called the 
black gull: we saw also a great many pintado birds, 
of nearly the, same size, which are prettily spotted | 
with black and white, and constantly on the wing, — 
though they frequently appear as if they were walking 
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vpen the water, like the peterels, to which sailors 
have given the name of Mother Carey’s chickens ; and 
we saw also many of these. 

In the evening of Monday the 27th, which was 
very dark, as we were standing to the westward un. 
der our, courses, and a close-reefed top-sail, the wind, 
in a bard squall, suddenly shifted, and took the vessel 
right ahead ; the violent jerk. with which the sails 
were instantly thrown aback, was very near carrying 
the masts away by the board, and oversetting the 
ship: the sails being at this time extremely wet, and 
the gale in the highest degree violent, they clung so 
fast to the masts and rigging, that it was scarcely 
possible to get them either up or down; yet by the 
dexterous activity of our people we got the main-sail 
up, clewed up the main top-sail, and got the ship’s 
head round without receiving much.damage. ‘The 
violence of the wind continued several hours, but be. 
fore morning it veered again to the N. W., and con- 
tinued in that quarter till the afternoon of the 29th, 
when it died away, and we had a dead calm for six 
hours. During this time we had a high sea, which 
ran in great confusion from all quarters, and broke 
against the ship in a strange manner, making her ro! 
with so violent and sudden a motion, that 1 expected 
every moment to lose our masts. The wind after. 
wards sprung up at W.S. W., which was fair, and we 
carried all the sail we could set to make the most of 
it. It blew very hard in this direction, with heavy 
rain for a few hours, but by noon on the 30th it re- 
turned to its usual quarter, the N. W., and was so 
violent as to bring us again under our courses, there 
being at the same time a prodigious swell, which fre. 
quently broke over us. At five o’clock the next 
morning, as we were lying to under the reefed main- 
sail and balanced mizen, a vast sea broke over the 
quarter where the ship’s oars were lashed, and car- 
ried away six of them with the weather-cloth ; it also 
broke the mizen gaff close where the sail was reefed, 
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and the iron strap of one of the main. dead eyes, lay== 
ing the whole vessel for some. time under water: wee 
were however fortunate enough to haul up the maina- 
sail without splitting, though it blew a hurricane, andi 
a deluge of rain, or rather of half melted ice, at thee 
same time poured down upon us. The wind soon afterr 
shifted again from N. W. to S. W., and for about ani 
hour blew, if possible, stronger than ever. Thiss 
wind made the ship come up. with her head rightt 
vagainst the vast sea which the north-west wind hadi 
raised, and at every pitch which she made against itt 
the end of the bowsprit was under water, and thee 
surge broke over the forecastle as far aft as the maine- 
mast, in the same manner as it would have broke overr 
arock, so that there was the greatest reason to ap-- 
prehend she would founder. With all her defects § 
she was indeed a good sea boat, and if she had not, itt 
would have been impossible for her to have outlived! 
this storm, in which, as well.as on several other occas: 
sions, we experienced the benefit of the bulk-heads § 
which we had fixed on the fore-part of the half-deck, , 
and to the after-part of the forecastle. - ae 
Notwithstanding this wind was fair, we durst not! 
venture ta put the ship before it, for if in wearing, any’ 
these enormous seas had broken on her side, it would | 
inevitably have carried away all beforeit. After some® 
time, however, it became more moderate, and we thea | 
got up our yards and made sail, steering N. by W.$ ; 
and now the men having been up all night, and being | 
wet to the skin, I ordered every one of them a dram, _ 
By the next morning, the 2d of May, the wind | 
came again to the N. W. and N.N. W., but by this 
time we had got down the broken mizen gaff, repaired | 
it as well as we could, got it up again in its place,* 
and bent the sail toit; but we now most sensibly felt 
the want of a forge and iron. ‘ 


. On the 3d, at day-break, we found the rudders. 


chain broken, and upon this occasion we again most ~ 
feclingly regretted the want of a forge; we made, 
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however, the best shift we could, and the next day, 
the weather being more moderate, though’ the wind 
was still contrary, we repaired ‘our figging, and 
the carpenters fixed a‘new dead eye where the old one 
had been broken ; the sail-maker also was busy in 
nending the sails that had been split. 

Ou the 5th, we were again brought under our 
vourses by a hurricane from the N. by W. and N. N. 
W. andthe ship was tossed about with such violence 
hat we had no command of her. Daring this storm, 
wo of our thain-plates were broken, and we con- 
‘inxed toiling in a confused hollow sea till midnight, 
when a light gale sprung up at N. W. which soon 
blew very hard ; but at two in the m oruing, we were 
gain taken right ahead by a sudden and violent 
squall at west, which at once threw all our sails a- 
yack, and before we could get the ship round, was 
very near carrying all by the board. With this gale 
we stood north, and in the forenoon the carpenters 
ixed new chain-plates to the main-shrouds, and one 
0 the fore-shrouds, in the place of those which had 
deen broken in the squall during the night. This was 
nother oceasion on which it was impossible not to 
egret the want of a forge and iron.’ 

The gale continued in this direction till eight in the 
morning of the 7th, when it returned to the N. W. 
with unsettled weather. On the 8th, it came to south, 
uid this was a fineday, the first we had seen after.our 
eaving the Streight of Magellan. Our latitude atnoon 
was 36° 39’ S., and we were about five degrees to the 
westward of Cape Pillar. The next day we made the 
sland of Masafuero, and on the 10th, the island of 
Juan Fernandes: in the afternoon we got close to 
‘he eastermost part of it, and soon-after hauled roand 
he north end, aud opened Cumberland Bay. As I did 
10t know that the Spaniards had fortified this island, E 
was greatly surprised to see a considerable number of 
men about the beach, with a house and four pieces of 
“annon near the water-side, anda fort aboht three hun- 
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dred yards farther from the sea, just upon the rising ; 
of the hill, with Spanish colours flying on the top off 
it. This fort, which is faced with stone, has eighteen: 
or twenty embrasures, and within it a long house, , 
which I supposed to be barracks for the garrison;: 
five and twenty or thirty houses of different kinds are» 
scattered round it, and we saw much cattle feeding on | 
the brow of the hills, which seemed to be cultivated, , 
as many spots were divided by enclosures from cach! 
other; we saw also two large boats lying on ihe» 
beach. The gusts of wind which came right out of! 
this bay, prevented my going so near as I intended,. 
for they were so violent as to oblige us many times to) 
let fly our top -sail sheets, though the sails were close: 
reefed ; and | think itis impossible to work a ship» 
into this bay when the wind blows hard from the: 
southward, As we stood cross the bay to the wesi-- 
ward, one of the boats put off from the shore, and! 
rowed towards us; but perceiving that the gusts, orr 
flaws, made us lie ata considerable distance from ther 
land, she went in again. We then opened West Bay, . 
on the-east part of which, close to the sea side, is ai 
smali house, which I took for a guard house, and two | 
pieces of cannon mounted upon their carriages, with-. 
out any works about them.. We now wore, and: 
stood again for Cumberland Bay, but as soon as we: 
opened it, the boat again put off, and made towards: 
us; as the hard gusts would not permit us to come: 
any nearer to the land than before, we stood along it! 
to the eastward, the boat still making after us till she: 
was very far out of the bay; at length it grew dark,. 
and we lost sight of her, upon which we made all the: 
sail we could to the eastward. 

During all this time I hoisted no colours, having: 
none but English on board, which at this time I did’ 
not think it preper to shew. 

As I was disappointed of wood and water at this: 
place, and of the refreshments, of which, after the: 
daugers and fatigue of our voyage through the Streight, . 
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and our passage from it, we stood in the most pressing 
need, I made all the sail 1 could for the island of Masa 
fiero. On the 12th of 2 May we arrived off the south 
eastermiost part of it, but it blowing hard; with a 
great sea; we did not dare to come near it on 
this side, and therefore went round to the west side, 
where, in the evening, we cast anchor upon an excel. 
lent bank, fit to receive a fleet of ships, which in the 
summer, might ride here with. great advantage. I 
sentout both the boats to endeavour to get sume wa. 
ter, but they fouitdit impossible to land, for the beach 
is. rocky, and the surf at this time was $0 great, that 
the swimmers could not get through the breakers: 
this was the more mortifying, as we saw a fine run of 
fresh water from the ship, with plenty of trees fit for 
fire-wood, and a great number of goats upon the 
hills. 

The next morning, a as soon as it was tight, I sent 
the boats owt again, to examine any place where they 
could get on shore. They returned with a few casks 
of water, which they had filléd at a small rill, and re< 
ported that the wind being at S. §. blew so! strong ou 
the east side of the island, and raised so great a hid 
that they could uet come itear the shore. 

We continued here till the 15th, at day=break, and 
then, the weather becoming more moderate, we weigh. 
ed, and i in the evening, just at sunset, we anchored 
on ‘the east side of the island, in the same place where 
Commodore Byron had anchored about two years bes 
fore. We lost no time, but immediately got off fif- 
teen casks of water, and sent a number of ment onshore 
with others, that were empty, to be filled against the © 
hext morning, and a strong party to cut wood: but it 
happened that about two o’clock in the morning a 
hard gale of wind came on from the N. W. with vio- 
lent gusts from the shore, which drove ws off the bank, 
though we had two anchors a-head, which were in the 
uimost danger of being lost; we got them up, how- 
ever, with tren difficulty, "and immediately sct the 

ec 
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sails, and worked under the lee of theisland, keeping 


as near the shoreas we could: the weather soon after. 


wards became more moderate, so that we could carry 
double reefed top-sails ; we had also very smooth wa- 


ter, yet we could not make the ship tack, aad were © 


forced to wear her every time we wanted to go 
about. 

At day-break, though we were ata good distance 
from the shore, I sent the cutter to get off a load of 
water, before the surf should be so great upon the 
beach as to prevent her landing. About ten o’clock, 
the wind came to the N. N. E. which enabled us to 
get within a little distance of the watering-place, and 
we might have recovered our anchoring ground upon the 
bank from which we had beendriven, but the weather 


had so bad an appearance, and the gale freshened so - 


fast, that we did not think it prudent to venture : we 
brought to however as near the shore as possible, for the 
advantage of smooth water to unload the cutter, which 
soon after came along-side with twelve casks of was 
ter, As soon as we had taken these on board, I sent 


the cutter again for anothtr freight, and as we were 


at avery little distance from land, I ventured to send 
our long-boat, a clumsy, heavy, four-oared vessel, 
with provisions for the people on shore, and orders 
to bring back a load of water, if she could get it. as 


soon as these boats were dispatched, we made a tack off _ 
to keep our ground. At noen it blew hard, with 


heavy rain and thick weather, and at one, as we were 
standing in again, we saw the boats running along the 
shore, for the lee part of the island, this side being 
open to the wind; we therefore followed them, and 
brought too, as near the shore as possible, to favour 
their coming on board: they presently made towards 
us, and we hoisted them in, but the sea was now risen 
so high, that in doing it they received considerable 


damage, and we soon learnt that they found the surf 


so great as not to be able even to Jand their empty wa- 


ter-casks, We sontinued to He to, under a balanced — 
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mizen, off the lee part of the island all the afternoon, 
and although all hands had been constantly employed 
ever since the ship had been driven off her anchoring 
ground, the carpenters. worked all night in repairing 
the boats. : 

At four o’clock in the morning, the island bore 
west of us, being four leagues distant, and right to 
windward: we had now a fine gale‘and smooth water, 
and about ten o’clock we fetched very near to the 
south part of it, and with the help of the boat made 
the ship tack. Atit was not probable that with such 
a vessel we could regain the anchoring-ground, I took 
advantage of our being so near the shore, though ata 
good distance from the watering-place, to send the 
cutter for another load. In the mean time I stood on 
and off with the ship, and about four o’clock in the 
afternoon the cutter brought her freight of water on 
board. 1 enquired of the Lieutenant after the peo- 
ple on shore, and- he told me, that the violent rain 
which had fallen in the night, had suddenly brought 
down such torrents of water: through the hollow or 
gully where they had taken up their station, that they 
were in the utmost danger of being swept away be- 
fore it, and though with great difficulty they saved 
themselves, several of the casks were intirely lost. : It 
was now too late for the boat to make another turn 
to the place where we had hitherto got our water: but 
Mr. Erasmus Gower, the Lieutenant, whose diligence 
and ability in all our dangers and distress I cannot 
sufficiently commend, having, as he returned with the 
cutter, observed that many rans of water had been 
made by the night’s rain, on that part of the island 
which was nearest to us, and knowing how impatient 
I was of delay, offered to go thither with the boat, 
and fill as many casks as she could bring back. 1 
gladly accepted this offer, Mr. Gower went away in 
the boat, and in the mean time I made a tack off with 
the ship ; but before they had been gone an hour, the 
weather began to grow gloomy, and the wind to 
cc? 
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freshen, a heavy black cloud at the same time settled 
over the island so as to hide the tops of the hills, and 
soon after it began to thunder and lighten at a dread 
ful rate: as these appearances were very threatening, 
I stood in again towards the islandin hopes of meeting 
with the boat ; but though we ran in as close as we 
durst, we saw nothing of her. In the mean time night 
came on, which the thickness of the weather rendered 
extremely dark, the gale increased, and it began to 
rain with great violence: in this situation I lay to un- 
der a balanced mizen, firing guns, and burning false 
fires, as a guide to the boat; and not being able to 
account for her delay, J suffered the most distressful 
anxiety, and had indeed but too much reason to fear 
that she was lost. About seven o’clock, however, to my 
unspeakable satisfaction she came safealong-side, and 
as I had long seen a storm gathering, which I expect= 
ed every moment to burst upon us, we got her in with 
ail possible expedition, It was indeed happy for us 
all that no time was lost, for before she could be got 
into her piace, the squall came on, which ina moment 
Jaid the ship down in a surprising manner, and broke. 
the mizen gatf just where the sail was reefed ; so that | 
if anothcr minute had passed before the boat had been _ 
got in, we must inevitably have lost her, and every — 
soul ov board would have perished. This wind and 
weather continued till midnight, when it became some~ 
what more moderate, so that we were able to set our 
courses and topssails. In the mean time I had ene 
quired of Mr, Gower how it came to be so long be- 
fore he returned to the ship, and he told me, that af- _ 
ter he had got to the place where he intended to fill 
the casks, three of the boat’s crew had swam ashore 
with them for that purpose; but that within a few 
minutes, the surf had risen so high, and broke with. 
such fury on the shore, that it was impossible for 
them to get back to the boat; that being unwilling. 
to leave them behind, especially as they were stark — 
naked, he had waited in hopes that an opportunity, 
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might be found for their coming on board; but 
that being intimidated by the appearance of the wea. 
ther, and the uncommon darkness of the night, h« had 
at last, with whateverreluctance, been obliged to come 
on board without them. The situation of these poor 
fellows now-furnished another subject of solicitude 
and anxiety; they were naked, upon adesolate island, 
at a great distance from the watering-place where 
their shipmates had a tent, without food, and without 
shelter, in a night of violent and incessant rain, with 
such thunder and lightning as in Europe is altogether 
unknown. In the evening of the 19th, however, I 
had the fatisfaction to receive them on board, and to 
hear an. account of their adventures from their own 
lips. As long as it was light they flattered themselves, 
like their friends in the boat, that they should find an 
opportunity to return on board her; butafterwards, 
when the darkness of the night was broken only by 
the flashes of lightning, and the tempest became every 
moment more violent, they knew that to reach the 
boat was impossible, if it still remajned in its station ; 
and that most probably the people on board had pro. 
vided for their own safety, by returning on board the 
ship: to reach the teat of their ship-mates, during the 
darkness and tempest, was equally beyond their pow- 
er, and they were reduced to the necessity of passing 
such a night, in such a place, without the least defence 
against cither the rain or the cold, which now began 
to be severely felt. Necessity is said to be genious, 
and they contrived to procure a temporary succeda- ° 
neum both for apparel and a shed, by lying one upon 
another, each man alternately placing himself between 
the other two; in this situation it may easily be 
believed that they longed most ardently for the 
dawn, and as soon as it appeared they set out for the 
tent: they were obliged however to make their way 
along the sea-shore, for the in] nd country was in. 
passable; nor was this the worst, for they were fre. 
quently stopped by high steep bluff points, which ther 

Co3 | 
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were obliged to swim round at a considerable distance, - 
for if they had not taken acompass, they would haye 
been dashed to pieces against the rocks by the surf, 
and as it was, they were every moment in danger of 
being devoured by a shark. About ten o’clock in the 
morning, however, they reached the tents, almost pe- 
rished with hanger and cold, and were received with. 
equal surprise and joy by their ship-mates, who imme- 
diately shared with them such provisions and clothes 
as they had. When they came on board, I gave. 
orders that they should have such - refresliments as 
were proper, and remain in their hammocks the 
whole night. The next day they were as hearty as 
if nothing had hap;eued, nor did’ they suffer any 
farther inconvenience from the accident. These 
were three of the honest fellows who had swam 
naked from the ship at the island of Madeira to get a 
skinful of liquor. i now return to my narrative in 
the order of time. 

On the i8ch, the weather was moderate, and in the 
evening we were within half a mile of the anchoring 
ground from which we had been driven ; but the wind 
suddenly failing, and a current making against us, we 
could not reach it: we took advantage however of - 
being so near the waterers tent to send a boat on 
shore to enquire aftér the three men whose adventure 
has been just related, and soon after she brought them 
on board. ‘The carpenters were all this time employ. 
ed in making a new mizen-gaff, out of a gib-boam, . 
and in the mean while we were obliged to make shift. 
with the old one, keeping the sail balanced. It con. 
tinued a stark calm all the night, so that in the morn. 
ing we found the current and the swell had driven us 
no less than nine miles from the land; the weather 
however being good, I sent the cutter for a load of: 
water, which she brought on board about one o’clock. 
Soon after a breeze sprung up at N. N. W. and as we: 
now approached the land very fast, I sent the boat on — 
shore again for water; it happened however that be. 
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fore we could reach our anchoring ground, it again 
fell calm, and we were again kept off by the current: 
the boat in the mean time, as she rowed along the 
shore, caught as much fish with hook and line as 
served all the ship’s company, which was some alle. 
viation of our disappointment. At eight o’clock in 
the evening, it began again to blow hard with sudden 
squalls, so that we passed another toilsome and dan. 
gerous night. In the morning, having a stiff gale at 
IN. W. we made towards our anchoring ground with 
all the sail we could spread, and happily regained it | 
about fonr o’clock in the afternoon, when we an- 
chored at two cables’ length from the beach, in eigh. 
teen fathom, with a bottom of fine sand, and moored 
with a small anchor in shore. _ By the time the ship 
was properly secured, it was too late to proceed with 
our watering 5 the long-boat however was sent along 
the shore to fish, and though before seven o’clock it 
blew so hard that she was obliged to return, she 
brought fish enough on board to serve all the people, 
In the night we had foul weather, with hard squalls 
and much rain; and in the morning, the wind blow- 
ing with great violence along the shore, we frequently 
drove, though we had not less than two hundred fa. 
thom of cable out; for the bank is a loose fine sand 
that easily gives way, We rode out the storm how. 
ever without damage, but the rain was so violent, and 
the sea ran so high, that nothing could be done with 
the boats, which was the more mortifying as it wasfor 
the sake of completing our watering that we had en. 
dured almost incessant labour for five days and nights 
to regain the situation in which we now lay. About 
eight in the evening; the wind became more moderate, 
and though it was then too late to fetch.off any water, 
we got out one of the boats, and sent three men on 
shore, right abreast of the ship, to killseals, and make 
oil of their fat, for burning in lamps and other uses on 

board the ship. ie 
The wind blew yery hard the next morning, as it 

: 4 : 
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had done all night, but being at W. N. W. which 
was off the land, we sent the boats away soon after it 
was light, and about ten, they returned with each of 
them a load of water, and a great number of pintado 
birds ; these birds they got from the people on shore, 
who told them, that whena gale of wind happened in 
the night, they flew faster into their fire than they 
could wel! take them out, so that during the gale of 
the last night, they got no less than seven hundred of 
them. The boats were employed in getting water on 
board all this day, although the surf was so great that 
several of the casks were staved and lost: they were ~ 
sent out again a little before it was light the next day, 
and by seven o’clock a few casks only were wanting 
to complete our stock. The threatening appearances 
of the weather made me now very impatient to get the 
people on board, with the casks that were still at the 
watering place; as soon therefore as the boats were 
cleared of their loading, I dispatched them again, with 
orders to bring off all the hands, with the tent, and 
every thing else that was on shore, with all possible 
expedition. From this tine the wind increased very 
fast, and by eleven o’clock it blew so hard, with violent _ 
‘gusts from the land, that the ship began to drive off. 

the bank: we heaved the small ancher up, and got | 
it in out of the way of the other; the gale still ine — 
creased but as it was right off the land, I was in no pain © 

about the ship, which continued to drive, still drag- 
ing the anchor through the sand, with two hundred 
fathom of cable out; for being very solicitous to give — 
the boats time to bring all on board before we were 
quite off the bank, I would not weigh. At two o’clock 
however, the anchor were quite off the ground, and 
the ship was in deep water; we were now therefore 
obliged ‘to bring the cable to the capstern, and with — 
great difficulty we gotthe anchor up. The gusts off the — 
land were so violent-that, not daring to show any can. 
vas, we lay to under our bare poles, and the water was 
frequently torn up, and whirled round in the air much 
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higher than our mast-heads. As the ship now drove 
from the island ata great rate, and night was coming 
on, | began to be in great pain for the boats, in which 
besides my Lieutenant, there were eight and twenty 
of my best men, but just in thedusk of the evening, I 
perceived one of them scudding before the seas, 
and making towards the ship: this proved to be the — 
long-boat, which in spight of all the efforts of those 
on board, had been forced from her grappling, and 
driven off the land. We took the best opportunity 
that offered to get her on board, but notwithstanding 
all our care, she received considerable damage as we 
were hoisting her in. She had on board ten of my 
people, who informed me, that when they were first 
driven from the shore, they had some fire-wood on 
board, but that they were obliged to throw that, and 
every thing else, into the sea, to lighten the boat. As 
we had yet seen nothing of the cutter, and had reason 
to fear that she also, with the tents, and the other 
eighteen people, besides the Lieutenant, had been dri- 
ven off the island, I gave her up for lost; knowing 
that if the night, which was now at hand, should over- 
take her in such a storm, she must inevitably perish. 
It was however possible that the people might be 
ashore, and therefore that if the boat should be lost, 
they might still be preserved; for this reason, I deter- 
mined to regain the land as soon as possible. At mid- 
night, the weather became more moderate, so that we 
could carry our courses and topsails, and at four 
o’clock. in the morning we crowded all the sail we | 
could make. At ten o’clock, we were very near the 
shore, to our great concern, we saw nothing of the 
cutter, yet we continued to stand on till about noon, 
when we happily discovered her at a grappling, close 
under the land: we immediately ran to our glasses, 
by the help of which we saw the people getting inta 
her, and about three o’clock, to our mutual and in- 
expressible joy, she came safe on board with all her 
people: they were however so exhausted with fati« 
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gue, that they could scarcely get up the ship’s side. 
The Lieutenant told me, that the night before he had 
attempted to come off, but that as soon as he had left 
the shore, a sudden squall so nearly filled the boat 
with water that she was very near going to the bot- 
tom: but that all hands bailing with the utmost dili- 
gence and activity, they happily cleared her: that he 
then made for the land again, which, with the utmost 
difficulty, he regained, and having left a sufficient 
number on board the boat, to watch her, and keep 
her free from water, he with the rest of the people 
went on shore. That having passed the night in a 
state of inexpressible anxiety and distress, they looked 
out for the ship with the first dawn of the morning, 
and seeing nothing of her, concluded that she had pee | 
rished in the storm, which they had never seen exe 
ceeded. They did not however sit down torpid in 
despair, but began immediately to clear the ground 
near the beach of brushes and weeds, and cut down 
several trees, of which they made rollers to assist them 
in hauling up the boat, in order to secureher: inten- 
ding, as they had no hope of the ship’s return, to wait 
till the summer season, and then attempt to make the 
island of Juan Fernandes. They had now better 
hopes, and all sense of the dangers that were before 
us was for a while obliterated by the joy of our es- 
cape from those that were past. 

From the 16th, when we were first driven from our 

anchoring-ground, to this time, we suffered an unin- ; 
terrupted series of danger, fatigue, and misfortunes. — | 
The ship worked and sailed very ill, the weather was 
dark and tempestuous, with thunder, lightning, and 
rain, and the boats, which I was obliged to keep al- 
ways employed, even when we were under sail, to 
procure us water, were in continual danger of being 
lost, as well by the hard gales which constantly blew, 
as by the sudden gusts which frequently rushed upon - 
us, with a violence that is scarcely to be conceived, 
This distress was the more severe as it was unexpect- 
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ed, for E had experienced very different weather in 
these parts about two years before with Commodore 
Byron. , It has generally been thought, that upon 
this coast, the winds are constantly from the S. to the 
S. W. though Frazier mentions his having had strong 
gales and high seas from the N. N. W. and N. W. 
quarter, which was unhappily my case. 

Having once more got my people and boats safe on 
board, 1 made sail from this turbulent climate, and 
thought myself fortunate not to have left any thing - 

behind me except the wood, which our people had cut . 
for firing. 

The island of Masafuero lies in latitude 33° 45’ S., 
longitude 80° 46’ W. of London. Its situation is west 
of Juan Fernandes, both being nearly in the same 
latitude, and by the globe, it is distant about thirty. 
one leagues. It is very high and mountainous, and 
at a distance appears like one hill or rock: itis of a 
triangular form, and about seven or eight leagues in 
circumference. The south part, which we saw when 
we first made the island, at the distance of three and 
twenty leagues, is much the highest: on the northend 
there are several spots of clear ground, which perhaps 
might admit of cultivation. 

The author of the account of Lord Anson’s voy- 
age mentions only one part of this island as affording 
anchorage, which is on the north side, and in deep 
water, but we saw no part where there was not anchor. 
age: on the west-side in particular thereis anchorage 
at about-a mile from the shore in twenty fathom, and 
at about two miles and a half in forty, and forty-five 
fathom, with a fine black sand at the bottom. This 
author alsosays, that ‘‘there is a reef of rocks running 
off the eastern point of the island about two miles in 
length, which may be seen by the sea’s breaking over 
them ;’’ but in this he is mistaken, there is no reef of 
rocks, or shoal running off the eastern point, but 
there is a reef of rocks and sand running off the west- 
ern side, near the south end of it. He is also mis- 
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taken as to the distance of this island from Juan Fer- 
nandes, and its direction, for he says the distance is 
twenty-two leagues, and thedirection, W. byS., but. 
we found the distance nearly one third more, and the 
direction is due west, for, as 1 have before observed, 
the latitude of both islands is nearly the same. ‘The 
goats that he mentions we found upon it in the same 
abundance, and equally easy to be caught. 

On the south-west point of the island there is a re- 
markable rock, with a hole in it, which is a good 


Ymark to come to ananchor on the western side, where 


there is the best bank of any about the place. About 
a mile and a half to the northward of this hole, there 
is a low point of land, and from this point rans the 
reef that has been just mentioned, in the direction of 
W. by S. to the distance of about three quarters of a 
mile, where the sea continually breaks upen it. To 
anchor, run in till the hole in the rock is shut in, 
about a cable’s length upon this low point of land 
then bearing S. by.E. 4 E. and anchor in twenty and 
twenty-two fathom, fine black sand and shells: there 
is anchorage also at several places on the other sides 
ef theisland, particularly off the north point, in four- 
teen and fifteen fathom, with fine sand. | / 

There is plenty of wood and water all round the 
island, but they are not to be procured without much 
difficulty, a great quantity of stones, and large frag- 
ments of the rock have fallen from the high land ail 
round theisland and upon these there breaks such a surf 
that a boat cannot safely come within a cable’s length 
of the shore; there is therefore no landing here but 
by swimming from the boat, and then mooring her 
without the rocks, nor is there any method of getting 
off the wood and water but by hauling them to the 
boat with ropes: there are however many places | 
where it would be very casy to make a commodious 
landing by building a wharf, which it would be worth 
while even for a single ship to do if she was to con- 
tinue any time at the island. 
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This part of Masafuero is a very good place for 
refreshment, especially in the summer season; the 
goats have been mentioned already, and there is all 
round the island such plenty of fish, that a boat may, 
with three hooks and lines, catch. as much as will 
serve an hundred people: among others we caught 
excellent coal fish, cavallies, cod, hallibut, and cray 
fish. We took a king-fisher that weiged eighty-seven 
pounds, and was five feet and an half long, and the 
sharks were so ravenous, that when we were sound- 
ing one of them swallowed the lead, by which we 
hauled him above water, but as he then disgorged it, | 
we lost him. The seals were so numerous, that I 
verily think if many thousands of them were kil- — 
led in a night, they would not be missed in the 
morning: we were obliged to kill great numbers of 
them, as, when we walked the shorc, they were 
continually running against us, making at the same 
time a most horrible noise. ‘These animals yield ex- 
cellent train oil, and their hearts and plucks are 
very good eating, being in taste something like 
those of a hog, and their skins are covered with the 
finest fur I ever saw of the kind. There are many 
birds here, and among others some very large hawks. 
Of the pintado birds, our people, as I have before 
observed, caught no less than seven hundred in one 
night. We had not much opportunity to examine the 
place for vegetable productions, but we saw several 
leaves of the mountain cabbage, which 1 is a proof that 
the tree grows here. 
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CHAP. IIT. 


The Passage from Masafuero to Queen Charlottes 
Islands ; several Mistakes corrected concerning 
Davis’s Land, and an Account of some smali 
Islands, supposed to be the same that were seen 
by Quiros. 


Wuewn we took our departure from Masafuero, we 
had a great sea from the N. W. with a swell of long © 
billows from the southward, and the wind, which 
was from the 8. W. to the W. N. W. obliged me te 
stand to the northward, in hope of getting the south 
east trade-wind, for the ship was so dull a sailor, 
that there was no making her go without a strong 
wind in her favour. Having thus run farther to the 
northward than at first I intended, and finding my. 
self not far from the parallel of latitude which has 
been assigned to two islands called Saint Ambrose, 
and St. Felix or St. Paul, I thought I should perform | 
an acceptable service by examining if they were fit. | 
for shipping to refresh at, especially as the Spaniards 
having fortified Juan Fernandes, they might be found 
convenient for Great Britain, if she should hereafter 
be engaged in a Spanish war. These islands are laid 
down in Green’s charts, which were published in the 
year 1753, from latitude 26°20’, to 27°S. and from 


1° 4 to 2°4 W. of Masafuero; I therefore hauled up 


with a design to keep in that latitude, but soon after. 
wards consulting Robertson’s elements of navigation, 
I found the island of Saint Ambrose there laid dowr 
in latitude 25° 30’ S., and 82°20’ longitude west of 
London, and supposing that islands of so small an 
extent, might be laid down with more exactness in 
this work than in the chart, I bore away more northe 
ward for that latitude ; the event, however, proved — 
that I should not have trusted him so far: I missed 
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‘the islands, and as I saw great numbers of birds and 
fish, which are certain indications of land not far off, 
there is the greatest reason to conclude that I went 
to the northward of them. I am sorry to say that 
upon a farther examination of Robertson’s tables of 
latitudes and longitudes, I found them erroneous in 
many particulars : this censure, however, if I had 
not thought it necessary to prevent future mischief, 
should have been suppressed. 

Upon examining the account that is given by 
Wafer, who was surgeon on board Captain Davis’s 
ship, I think it is probable that these two islands 
are the land that Davis fell in with in his way to the 
southward from the Gallapago islands, and that the 
Jand laid down in all the sea charts under the name 
of Davis’s Land, has no existence, notwithstanding 
what is said in the account of Roggewein’s voyage, 
which was made in 1722, of land that they called 
Eastern Island, which some have imagined to be a 
onfirmation of Davis’s discovery, and the same 
and to which his name has been given. 

It is manifest from Wafer’s narrative, that little 
credit is due to the account kept on board Davis’s 
ship, except with respect to the latitude, for he ac. 
knowledges that they had like to have perished by 
their making an allowance for the variation of the 
needle westward, instead of eastward ; he tells us also 
that they steered S. by E. 4 E. from the Gallapagos, 
till they made land in. latitude 27° 20’S. but it is evi. 
dent that such a course would carry them not to the 
westward but to the eastward of the Gallapagos, and 
set them at about the distance of two hundred - 
Jeagues from Capiapo, and not five hundred leagues 
as he has alleged, for the variation here is not more 
than half a point to the eastward now, and it must 
have been still less then, it having been increasing to 
the eastward onall this coast. ‘The course that Davis 
steered therefore, if the distance between the islands 
of St. Ambrose and St. Felix, and the Gallapagos, 
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as laid down in all our sea charts, is right, must have | 
brought him within sight of St. Ambrose and St. 
Felix, when he had run the distance he mentions. 
The truth is, that ifthere had been any such placeas . 
- Davis’s Land in the situation which has been allotted to 
it in our sea charts, I must have sailed over it, or at ; 
least have seen it, as will appear in the course of this} 
narrative. . 

I kept between the latitude 25° 50’ and 25° 30’, in. 
search of the islands I intended toe examine, till I. 
got five degrees. to the westward of our departure, | 
and then seeing no land, and the birds having left: 
us, I hanled more to the southward, and got into la. . 
titude 27° 20/S. where I continued till we got between | 
seventeen and eighteen degrees to the westward of * 
our departure. In this parallel we had light airs and | 
foul ‘winds, with a strong northerly current, which | 
made me conjecture that we were near this Davis’s j 
Land, for which we looked out with great diligence, , 
but a fair wind springing up again, we steered west! 
by south, which gradually brought us into the lati. . 
tude of 28°15. so that itis evident I must have sail- - 
ed over this land, or at least have seen it if there had 
been any such place. I afterwards kept in the lati-. 
tude of 28° for forty degrees to the westward of my’ 
departure, or, according to myaccount, 121 degrees } 
‘ west of London, this being the highest south latitude » 
the winds and weather would permit me to keep, so! 
that I must have gone to the southward of the situ- - 
ation assigned to the supposed continent called | 
Davis’s Land in all our charts. an 

We continued our search till Wednesday the 17th) 
of June, when, in latitude 28°S., longitude 112° W. . 
we saw many sea birds, which flew in flocks, and! 
some rock. weed, which made me conjecture that we: 
were approaching, or had passed by, some land. . 
At this time the wind blew hard from the northward, , 
which made a great sea, but we had notwithstanding | 
long rolling billows from the southward, so that! 
whateyer land was in that quarter, could be only” 
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small rocky islands ; and I am inclined to believe that 
if there was jand at all it was to the northward, pos- 
sibly it might be Roggewein’s eastern island, which 
he has placed in latitude 27° S. and which some geo- 
graphers have supposed. to be about seven hundred 
leagues distant from the continent of South America, 
if indeed any credit is to be given to his account. 

It was now the depth of winter in these parts, and 
we had hard gales and high seas that frequently 
brought us under our courses and low sails: the winds 

were also variable, and though we were near the tropic, 
the weather was dark, hazy, and cold, with frequent 
thunder and lightning, sleet, and rain. The sun was 
above the horizon about ten hours in the four and 
twenty, but we frequently passed many days toge- 
ther without seeing him; and the weather was so 
thick, that when he was below the horizon the dark. 
ness was dreadful: the gloominess of the weather was 
indeed not only a disagreeable but a most dangerous 
circumstance, as we were often long without being 
able to make an observation, and were, notwith- 
“standing, obliged to carry all the sail we could spread, 
day and night, our ship being so bad a sailer, and 
‘our voyage so long, to prevent our perishing by 
hunger, which with all its concomitant horrors, 
would otherwise be inevitable. : j 

We continued our course westward till the evening 
of Thursday the 2d of July, when we discovered 
land to the northward of us. Upon approaching it 
the next day, it appeared like a great rock rising out 
of the sea: it was not more than five miles in cir- 
cumference, and seemed to be uninhabited ; it was, 
however, covered with trees, and we saw a small 
stream of fresh water running down one side of it. 
I would have landed upon it, but the surf, which at 
this season broke upon it. with great violencey ren- 
dered it impossible. I got soundings on the west 
side of it, at somewhat less than a mile from the 
shore, in twenty-five fathom, witha bottom of coral 
| rPpd3 ; 
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and sand; and it is probable that in fine summer 
weather landing here may not only be practicable but 
easy. We saw a great number of sea birds hovering 
about it, at somewhat less than a mile from the 
shore, and the sea here seemed to have fish. It lies 
in latitude 25° 2’ S., longitude 133°21' W. and 
about a thousand leagues to the westward of the cone. 
tinent of America. It isso high that we saw it at 
the distance of more than fifteen leagues, and it hav. 
ing been discovered, by a young gentleman, son to 
MajorPitcairn of the marines, who was unfortunately 
lost in the Aurora, we called it Pitcairn’s Island. 

While we were in the neighbourhood of this island, 
the weather was extremely tempestuous, with long 
rolling billows from the southward, larger and higher 
than any I hadseen before. The winds were varia- 
ble, but blew chicfly from the S$. S. W. W. and W. 
N. W. We had very seldom a gale to the eastward, 
so that we were prevented from keeping in a high 
south latitude. and were continually driving to the 
northward. 

On the 4th, we found that the ship made a good 
deal of water, for having been so long labouring m 


high and turbulent seas, she was become very crazy; 


our sails also being much worn, were continally split- 
ting, so that it was become necessary to keep 
the sail-maker constantly at work. The people 
had hitherto enjoyed good health, but they now 
began to be affected with the scurvy. While we 


were in the Streight of Magellan, I causcd a little — 


awning to be made, which I covered with a clean 
painted canvas, that had been allowed me for a floor- 
cloth to my cabin, and with this we caught so much 
rain water, with but little trouble or attendance, 
that the people were never put toa short allowance 
of this important article: the awning also afforded 


shelter from the inclemency of the weather, and to — 


these precautions I imputed our having escaped the 
Scurvy so long, though perhaps it was in some mca- 


| 
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sure owing to the mixture of spirit of vitriol with 
the water that was thus preserved, our surgeon put- 
ting a small quantity into every cask when it was 
filled up. 

On Saturday the 11th, we discovered a small, low, 
flatisland, which appeared to be almost level with 
the water’s edge, and was covered with green trees : 
asit was to the south, and directly to windward 
of us, we could not fetch it. It lies in latitude 22° S. 
and longitude 141’ 34’ W.; and we called it the 
Biship of Osnaburgh’s Island, in honour of his Ma~ 
jesty’s second son.* cue. 
On the 12th, we fell in with two more small islands, 
which were covered with green trees, but appeared 
to be uninhabited. We were close in with the south. 
ermost, which proved to be a slip of land in the form 
of a half moon. low, flat, and sandy: from the 
south end of it a reef runs out to the distance of 
about half a mile, on which the sca breaks with 
fury. We found no anchorage, but the boat 
anded. It had a pleasant appearauce, but afforded 
neither vegetables nor water; there were however 
many birds upon it, so tame that they suffered them. 
selves to be taken by hand. ‘The other island very 
much resembles this, and is distant from it about five 
or six leagues : they lie W. N.W. and E. S$. E. of each 
other. One of them is in latitude 20° 38’ S. longi. 
tude 146° W.; the other 20° 34! S., longitude 
(146° 15/W. and we called them the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s Islands; the variation here is five degrees 
east. These islands are probably the Jand seen by 
Quiros, as the situation is nearly the same; but if 
not, the land he saw could not be more considerable : 
whatever it was, we went to the southward of it, 
and the long billows we had here, convinced us that 
there was no land near us in that direction. The 


* There is another island of this name, among those that were 
fliscovered by Captain Wallis, 
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wind here being to the eastward, I hauled to the 
southward again, and the nextday, Monday the 13th, 
in the evening, as we were steering W.S. W. we 


that we got them again at seven o’clock the next 
day. When we lost them we were in latitude 21° 
7’ S., longitude 147°4’ W. and when we got them 
again we were in latitude 21° 43/ S., longitude 149° 
48’ W. so that I imagine there was then some land to 
the southward, not far distant. 

. From this time, to the 16th, the winds were vari. 
ablefrom N. KE. round by the N. the N. W. andS. W. 
and blew very hard, with violent gusts, one of which 
was very near being fatal to us, with thick weather 
and hard rain. We were then in latitude 22° S., and 


-observed that we lost the long southerly billows, and — 


70° 30’ W. of our departure, where we found the | 


variation 6° 30’ E. and the tempestuous gales were 


succeeded by a dead calm. After some time, how. 
ever, the wind sprung up again at west, and at length 


settled in the W. S. W. which soon drove us again to — 


the northward, so that-on the 20th we were in lati. 
tude 19° S., longitude 75° 30’ W. of our departure : 
the variation was here 6° Kk. | 

On the 22d, we were got into latitude 18° S., lons 


gitude 161° W. which was about one thousand eight — 


hundred leagues to the westward of the continent of 


America, and in all this track we had no indication 
of a continent. The men now hegan to be very 
sickly, the scurvy having made great progress among 


them, and as I found that all my endeavours to keep | 


in a high southern latitude at this time, were ineffec. 


tual, and that the badness of the weather, the varia- 
bleness of the winds, and above all the defects of the 
ship, rendered our progress slow, I thought it abso- 
lutely necessary to fix upon that course which was 
most likely to preserve the vessel and the crew: in« 
stead therefore of attempting to return back by the 


south east, in which, considering our condition, aud 


the advanced season ‘of the year, it was scarcely pos= 
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‘sible that we should succeed, I bore away to the 

northward, that I might get into the trade-wind, 

keeping still in such a track as, if the charts were to 

be trusted, was most likely to bring me to some 

island, where the refreshments of which we stood so 

much in need might be procured ; intending then, if 
the ship could be put into a proper condition, to have 

pursued the voyage to the southward, when the fit’ 
season should return, to have attempted farther dis. 

coveries in this track; and, if I should discover a 

‘continent, and procure a sufficient supply of provi- 

sions there, to keep along the coast to the southward 

till the sun had crossed the equinoctial, and then, 

getting into a high southern latitude, either have 

gone west about to the Cape of Good Hope, or re. 

turned to the eastward, and having touched at Falk- 

land’s Islands if necessary, made the. best of my way 

from thence back to Europe. 

When I got into latitude 16°S. and not before, I 
found the true trade-wind ; and as we proceeded to the 
north west, aad the northward, we found the varia- 
tion increase very fast; for when we had advanced to 
latitude 18° 15/S. and were in longitude 80°4 W. of 
our departure, it was 7° 30’ KE. We had bad wea- 
‘ther, with hard gales, and a great sea from the east. 
ward till the 25th, when being in latitude 12° 15'S. 
we saw many birds flying in flocks, and supposed our- 
selves to be near some land, particularly several islands 
that are laid down in the charts, and one which was 
geen by Commodore Byron in 1765, and called the 
Island of Danger; none of these islands however 
could we see. At this time it blew so hard that al- 
though we went before the wind, we were obliged to 
reef our topsails, and the weather was still very 
thick and rainy. The next morning, being in lati. 
tude 10° S., longitude 167° W. we kept nearly in the 
same parallel, in hopes to have fallen in with some of 
the islands called Solomon’s Islands, this being, the 
latitude in which the southermost of them is laid 
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down. .We had here the-trade wind strong, withh 
violent squalls and much rain. and continuing ourr 
course till Monday the 3d of August, we were then: 
in latitude 10° 18/S., longitude by account 177° 3 E.3% 
our distance west from the continent of Americat 
about twenty-one hundred leagues, and we were five» 
degrees to the westward of the situation of those » 
islands in the charts. It was not our good fortune» 
however to fall in with any land ; probably we might t 
pass near some, which the thick weather prevented | 
our seeing ; for in this run great numbers of sea-birds ; 
were often about the ship: however, as Com.. 
modore Byron in his last voyage sailed over the: 
northern:limits of that part of the ocean in which the. 
islands of Solomon are said to lie, and as I sailed 
over the southern limits without seeing them; there 

is great reason to conclude that, if there are any such 

islands, their situation inall our charts is erroneously 

laid down. 

From the latitude 14° S., longitude 163° 46’ W. 
we had a strong gale from the S, E. which made a 
great sea after us, and from that time I did not ob. | 
serve the long billows from the southward till we got 
into latitude 10° 18’ S., longitude 177° 30/ E. and then 
it returned from the §. W. and §.S. W. and we found 
a current sitting to the southward, although a 
current in the contrary direction had attended us 
almost all the way from the Streight of Magellan; I 
‘conjectured, therefore, that here the passage opened 
between New Zealand and New Holland. The vari. 
ation here was 11°14’ E. On the 5th, being in lati- 
tude 10°F S., longitude 175° 44’ K.; the variation 
was 11° 15'E.; and on the 8th, in latitude 11°S., 
longitude 171° 14’ E. it was 11°! K, : 

About this time we found our stock of log-lines 
nearly expended, though we had already converted all 
our fishing lines to the same use. I was some time 
in great perplexity how to supply this defect, but 
upon a very diligent enquiry found that we had, by 
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chance, afew fathom of thick untarred rope. This, 
which in our situation was an inestimable treasure, I 
ordered to be untwisted; but as the yarns were found 
to be too thick for our purpose, it became necessary 
topick them into oakham: and when this was done, 
the most difficult part of the work remained ; for this 
oakham could not be spun into yarn, till, by combing 
it was brought into hemp, its original state. This 
was not seamens work, and if it had, we shonld 
have been at a loss how to perform it for want of 
combs; one difficulty therefore rose upon another, 
and it was necessary to make combs, before we could 
try our skill in making hemp. Upon this trying oc. 
casion we were again sensible of the danger to which 
we were exposed by the want of a forge: necessity, 
however, the fruitful mother of invention, suggested 
an expedient. ‘The armourer was set to work to file 
nails down to a smooth point, with which we pro- 
duced a tolerable succedaneum for a comb; and one 
of the quartermasters was found sufficiently skilled in 
the use of this instrument to render the oakham so 
smooth and even, that we contrived to spin it into 
yarn, as fine as our coarse implements would admit ; 
and thus we made tolerable log-lines, although we 
found it much more difficult than to make cordage of 
our old cables, after they had been converted into 
junk, which was an expedient that we had been 
obliged to practise long before. We had also long 
before used all our sewing sail twine, and if, knowing 
that the quantity with which I had been supplied was 
altogether inadequate to the wants of such a voyage, 
{ had not taken the whole quantity that had been put 
on board to repair the seine into my own custody, 
this deficiency might have been fatal to us all. 
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CHAP. IV. 


An Account of the Discovery of Queen Charlotte's 
Islands, with a Description of them and their In- 
bitants, and of what happened at Egmont Island. — 


The scurvy still continued to make great progress — 
among us, and,those hands that were not rendered 
useless by disease, were worn down by excessive la- 
bour; our vessel, which at best was a dull sailer, had 
been long in so bad a condition that she would not 
work ; and on the 10th, to render our condition still 
more distressful aud alarming, she sprung a leak in 
the bows, which being under water, it was impossible 
to get at while we were at sea. Such was our situa- 
tion, when on the 12th, at break of day, we disco- 
vered land: the sudden transport of hope and joy | 
which this inspired, can perhaps be equalled only by 
that which a criminal feels who hears the cry of a re- 
prieve at the place of execution. The land proved | 
to be a cluster of islands, of which I counted seven, — 
and belicve there were many more. We kept on for 
two of them, which were right a-head when land was’ 
first discovered, and seemed to lie close together ; in 
the evening we anchored on the north east side of one 
of them, which was the largest and the highest of the 
two, in about thirty fathom, with a good bottom, 
and at the distance of about three cables’ length from 
the shore. We soon after saw two of the natives, who 
were black, with woolly heads, and stark naked; I 
immediately sent the Master out with the boat to fix 
upon a watering-place, and speak to them, but they 
disappeared before she could reach the shore. The— 
boat soon returned with an account that there was a 
fine run of fresh water abreast of the ship and close 
to the beach, but that the whole country in that — 
part being an almost impenetrable forest quite to the | 
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-water’s edge, the watering would be very difficult, 
and even dangerous, if the natives shonld come down 
to prevent it: that there were no esculent vegetables, 
for the refreshment of the sick, nor any habitations, 
as far as the country had been examined, which was 
wild, forlorn, and mountainous. 

Having considered this account, and finding that a 
swell, which came round the eastern part of the bay, 
would render watering troublesome and inconvenient, 
exclusive of the danger that might be apprehended 
from the natives, if they should attack us from am. 
bushes in the wood, I determined to try whether a 
better situation could not be found. 

The next morning, therefore, as soon as it was 
light, 1 dispatched the master with fifteen men in the 
cutter, well armedand provided, to examine the coast 
to the westward, our. present situation being on the 
lee of the island, for a place where we might more 
conveniently be supplied with wood and water, and 
at the same time procure some refreshments for the 
sick, and lay the ship by the stern to examine and 
stop the leak, ‘I gave him some beads, ribbons, and 
other trifles, which by: chance I happened to have on 
board, to conciliate the good-will of the natives, if 
he should happen to meet with any of them; but at 
the same time enjoined him to run no risk, and gave 
him particular orders immediately to return to the 
Ship, if any number of canoes should approach him 
which might bring on hostilities ; and if he should 
meet the Indians in small parties, either at sea or 
upon shore, to treat them with all possible kindness, 
so as to establish a friendly intercourse with them ; 
charging him, on no account, to leave the boat him. 
self, nor to suffer more than two men to go on shore 
at a time, while the rest stood ready for their defence ; 
recommending to him, in the strongest terms, an ap- 
plication to his duty, without regarding any other ob. 
ject, as the finding a proper place for the ship was of 
the utmost importance to us all; and conjuring him 
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to return as soon as this service should be performed, 
with all possible speed. 3 

Soon after I had dispatched the cutter on this expe- 
dition, I sent the longboat, with ten men on board © 
well armed, to the shore, who before eight o*clock 
brought off a tun of water. About nine, I sent her” 
off again, but soon after seeing some of the natives 
advancing along the shore towards the place where the 
men landed, I made the signal for them to return, not | 
knowing to what number they would be exposed, and 
having no boat to send off with assistance if’ they 
should be attacked. 

Our men had not long returned on board, when we 
saw three of the natives sit down under the trees 
abreast of the ship.. As they continued there gazing 
at us till the afternoon, as soon as the cutter came in 
sight, not caring that both the boats should be absent 
at the same time, I sent my lieutenant in the longboat, 
with a few beads, ribbons, and trinkets, to endea- 
vour to establish some kind of intercourse with them, — 
and by their means with the rest of the inhabitants ; 
these men, however, before the boat could reach the | 
Shore, quitted their station, and proceeded along the 
beach. As the trees would soon prevent their being 
seen by our people who were making towards the 
land, we kept our eyes fixed upon them from the ship, _ 
and very soon perceived that they were met by three » 
others.. After some conversation, the first three went — 
on, and those who. met them proceeded towards the — 
boat with a hasty pace. Upon this i made the signal to » 
the lieutenant to be upon his guard, and as soon as he — 
saw the Indians, observing that there were no more | 
than three, he backed the boat in to the shore, and — 
making signs of friendship, held up to them the beads | 
and ribbons which I had given him as presents, our ' 
people at the same time carefully concealing their 
arms. The Indians, however, taking no notice of 
the beads and ribbons, resolutely advanced withm — 
bow-shot, and then suddenly discharged their arrows, 
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which happily went over the boat without doing any 
mischief; they didnot prepare for a second discharge, 
but instantly ran away into the woods, aud our peo- 
ple discharged some musquets after them, but none of 
them were wounded by the shot. Soon after this 
happened the cutter came under the ship’s side, and 
the first person that I particularly noticed was the 
master, with three arrows sticking in his body. No 
other evidence was necessary to convict him of having 
acted contrary to my orders, which appeared indeed 
‘more fully from his own account of the matter, which 
it is reasonable to suppose was as favourable to him- 
self as he could make it. He said, that having seen 
some Indian houses with only five or six of the inha- 
bitants, at a place about fourteen or fifteen miles to 
the westward of the ship’s station, where he had 
sounded some bays, he came to a grappling, and 
veered the boat to the beech, where he landed with 
four men, armed with muskets and pistols: that the 
Indians at first were afraid of him, and retired, but 
that soon after they came down to him, and he gave 
them some beads and other trifles, with which they 
seemed to be much pleased: that he then made signs 
to them for some cocoa-nuts, which they brought 
him, and with great appearance of friendship and hos. 
pitality, gave him a broiled fish and some boiled yams ; 
that he then proceeded with his party to the houses, 
which, he said, were not more than fifteen or twenty 
yards from the water side, and soon after saw a great 
number of canoes coming round the western point of 
the bay, and many Indians among the trees: that be. 
ing alarmed at these appearances, he hastily left the 
house where they had been received, and, with the 
men, made the best of his way. towards the boat; 
but that, before he could get ow board, the Indians 
attacked as welé those that were with him, as those 
that were in the boat, both from the canoes and the 
shore. Their number, he said, was between three 
and four hundred ; their weapons were bows and ars 
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rows; the bows were six feet five inches long, and 
the arrows four feet four, which they discharged in 
platoons, as regularly as the best disciplined. troops 
in Europe: that it being necessary to defend himself — 
and his people when they were thus attacked, they 
fired among the, Indians to favour their getting into 
their boat, and did great execution, killing many, 
_ and wounding more: that they were not however dis. 
couraged, but continued to press forward, still dis- 
charging their arrows by platoons in almost one con- 
tinned flight: that the grappling being foul, occasion- 
ed a delay in hauling off the boat, during which time 


he, and half of the boat’s crew, were desperately 


wounded : that at last they cut the rope, and ran off 
under their foresail, still keeping up their, fire with 
blunderbusses, each loaded with eight or ten pistol 
balls, which the Indians returned with their arrows, 
those on shore wading after them breast high into the 
sea: when they had got clear of these, the canoes 
pursued them with great fortitude and vigour, till one — 
of them was sunk, and the numbers on board the rest — 
greatly reduced by the fire, and then they returned to | 
the shore. . | 
Such was the story of the master, who, with three 
of my best seamen, died some time afterwards of the 
wounds they had received ; but culpable as he appears 
to have been by his own account, he appears to have 
been still more so by the testimony of those who sur- 
vived him. They said, that the Indians behaved with 
the greatest confidence and friendship till he gave — 
them just cause of offence, by ordering the people — 
that were with him, who had been regaled in one of . 
their houses, to cut down a cocoe-nut tree, and in- 
sisting upon the execution of his order, notwith- 
standing the displeasure which the Indians’ strongly 
expressed upon the occasion; as soon as the tree fell, 
all of them, except one, who seemed to be a person of 
authority, went away; and in a short time a great 
number of them were observed to draw together into 
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a ae among the trees, by a midshipman, who was 
one of the party that were on shore, and who imme. 
diately acquainted the master with what he had seen, 
and told him, that, from the behaviour of the people, 
he imagined an attack was intended: that the master 
made light of the intelligence, and instead of repair- 
ing immediately to the boat, as he was urged to do, 
fired one of his pistols at a mark: that the Indian 
who had till that time continued with them then left 
them abruptly, and joined the body in the wood: that 
the master, even after this, by an infatuation that is 
altogether unaccountable, continued to trifle away his 
time on shore, and did not attempt to recover the boat 
till the attack was begun. 

As the expedition to find a better place for the ship 
had issued thus unhappily, I determined to try what 
could be done where we lay ;/the next day, there- 
fore, the ship was brought down by the stern, as far 
as we could effect it, and the carpenter, the only one 
of the crew who was in tolerable health, caulked the 
bows, as far down as he could come at the bottom; 
and though he did not quite stop the leak, he very 
much reduced it. In the afternoon a fresh gale set 
right into the bay, which made the ship ride with her 
stern very near the shore, and we observed a great 
number of the natives sculking among the trees upon 
the beach, who probably’ expected that the wind 
would have forced the ship on shore. 

The next morning, the weather being fine, we vecr- 
ed the ship close in shore, with a spring upon our 
cable, so that we brought our broadside to bear upon 
the watering-place, for the protection of the boats 
that were to be employed there. As there was reason 
to suppose that the natives whom we had seen among 
the trees the night before, were not now far distant, | 
fired a couple of shot into the wood before I sent the 
waterers ashore; | also sent the lieutenant in the 
cutter, well manned ard armed, with the boat that 
carried them, and ordered him and his people to keep 
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on board, and lie close to the beach to cover the wa. 
tering-boat while she was loading, and to keep dis. 
charging muskets into the wood on each side of the 
party that were filling the water. These orders were — 
well executed, the beech was steep, so that the boats 
could lie close to the people that were at work, and the 
lieutenant from the cutter fired three or four vollies 
of small arms into the woods before any of the men 
went on shore, and none of the natives appearing, 
the waterers landed, and went to work. But not. 
withstanding all these precautions, before they had 
been on shore a quarter of an hour, a flight of ar. 
rows was discharged among them, one of which dan- 
gerously wounded a man that was filling water in the 
the breast, and another stuck into a bareca on which | 
Mr. Pitcairn was sitting. The people on board the: 
cutter immediately fired several vollies of small arms | 
into that part of the wood from which the arrows | 
came, and [ recalled the boats that I might more ef- . 
fectually drive the Indians from their ambuscades } 
with grape-shot from the ship’s guns. When the) 
boats and people were on board, we began to fire, , 
and soon after saw about two hundred men rush out ° 
of the woods, and run along the beach with the ut- 
most precipitation. We judged the coast to be now - 
effectually cleared, but in a little time we perceived | 
that a great number had got together on the wester- . 
most point of the bay, where they probably thought ° 
themselves beyond our reach: to convince them theres . 
fore of the contrary, 1 ordered a gun to be fired at ! 
them with round shot; the ball just grazing the wa- | 
ter rose again, and fell in the middle of them, upon: 
which they dispersed with great hurry and confusion, , 
and we saw no more of them. After this we watered | 
without any farther molestation, but all the while: 
our boats were on shore we had the precaution to | 
keep firing the ship’s guns into the wood on both: 
sides of them, and the cutter, which Jay close to the’ 
beach as she did before, kept up a constant fire of © 
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small arms in platoons at the same time. As We saw 
none of the natives during all this firing, we should 
have thought that none of them had ventured back 
into the wood, if our people had not reported that 
they heard groans from several parts of it, like those 
of dying men. | 

Hitherto, though I had been Jong ill of an inflam. 
matory and bilious disorder, I had been able to keep 
the deck ; but this evening the symptoms became so 
much more threatening that I could keep up no lon- 
ger, and I was for some time afterwards confined to 
my bed. The master was dying of the wounds he re- 
ceived in his quarrel with the Indians, the hentenant 
also was very ill, the gunner and thirty of my men 
incapable of duty, among whom were seven of the 
most vigorous and healthy, that had been wounded 
with the master, and three of them mortally, and 
there was no hope of obtaining such refreshments as 
we most needed in this place. These were discou- 
raging circumstances, and not only put an end to my 
hopes of prosecuting the vofage farther to the south- 
ward, but greatly dispirited the people; except my- 
self, the master, and the lieutenant, there was no 
body on board capable of navigating the ship home ; 
the master was known to be a dying man, and the re. 
covery of myscif and the lieutenant was very doubt. 
ful. I would however have made a further effort to 
obtain refreshments here, if I had been furnished 
with any toys, irot: tools, or cutlery-ware, which 
might have enabled me to recover the good-will of 
the natives, and cstablish a traffic with them for such~ 
mecessaries as they could have furnished us with; but 
1 had no sucharticles, and but very few others fit for 
an Indian trade, and not being in a condition to risk 
the loss of any more of the few men who were capa.-, 
ble of doing duty, I weighed anchor at day-break on 
Monday the 17th, and stood along the shore for that 
part of the island to which I had sent the cutter. > ‘T'a 
the island I had given the name of Egmont Island, in 
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honour of the earl: it certainly is the same to which 
the Spaniards have given the name of Santa Cruz, as 
appears by the accounts which their writers haye 
given of it, and I called the place in which we had _ 
jain Swallow Bay. From the eastermost point of 

this bay, which T called Swallow Point, to the north- 
east point of the island which I called Cape Byron, 
is about seven miles east, and from the westermost 
point of the bay, which I called Hanway’s Point, to 
Cape Byron, is about ten or eleven miles. Between 
Swallow Point and Hanway’s Point, in the bottom 
of the bay, there is a third point, which does not ran 
out so far; and a little to the westward of this point 
is the best anchoring-place, but it is necessary to 
give it birth, as the ground near it is shoaly. When 
we were at anchor in this bay, Swallow Point bore 
E. by N., and Hanway’s Point W.N.W. From 
this point there runs a reef, on which the sea breaks 
very high: the outer part of this reef bore N. W. by 
W., and an island which has the appearance of a 
volcano, was just over the breakers. Soon after we 
had passed Hanway’s Point, we saw a small village, 
which stands upon the beach, and is surrounded by 
cocoa-nut trees. It is situated in a bay between 
Hanway’s Point and another, to which | gave the 
name of How’s Point. ‘The distance from Hauway’s 
Point to How’s Point is between four and five miles: 
close to the shore there is about thirty fathom of wa- 
ter, but in crossing the bay at the distance of about 
two miles, we had no bottom. Having passed How’s 
Point, we opeued another bay or harbour, which had 
the appearance of a deep lagoon, and which we called 
Carlisle Harbour. Over-against the entrance of — 
Carlisle Harbour, and north of the coast, we found 
a small island, which we called Portland’s Island. 
On the west ‘side of this island there is a reef of rocks 
that runs to the main, the passage into the harbour 
therefore is on the east side of it, and runs in and out 
E.N.E, and W.S..W.: it is abont two cables? 
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length wide, and has about eight fathom water. I 
believe the harbour within it to be good, bat a ship 
would be obliged to warp both in and out, and 
would after all be in danger of an attack by the na. 
tives, who are bold even to temerity, and have a per- 
severance which is not common among undisciplined 
savages. When the ship was a mile from the shore, 
we had no ground with fifty fathom. About four or 
five miles west from Portland’s Island, isa fine, small, 
round harbour, just big enough 60 recvive three ships, 
which we called Byron’s Harbour. When we were 
abreast of the entrance of it, it bore from us S. by EK. 
2 E., and the Volcano Island bore N. W. 4 W. 
Our boat entered it, and found two runs of water, 
one fresh and the other salt; by the run of salt water. 
we judged that it had a communication with Carlisle 
Harbour. When we had proceeded about three 
leagues from the harbour, we opened the bay where 
the cutter had been attacked by the Indians, to 
which, for that reason, we gave the name of Bloody 
Bay. In this bay is a small rivulet of fresh water, | 
and here we saw many houses regularly built: close 
to the water-side stood one much longer than any of 
the rest, which seemed to be a kind of commou-hall, 
or council-house, and was neatly built and thatched. 
This was the building in which our people had been 
received who were on shore here with the master, and 
they told me that both the sides and floor were lined 
with a kind of fine matting, and a great number of 
arrows, made up into bundles, were hung up in it 
ready for use. ‘They told me also, that at this place 
there were many gardens, or plantations, which were 
enclosed by a fence of stone, and planted with cocoa- 
nut trees, bananas, plantains, yams, and other ve- 
getables: the cocoa-nut trees we saw from the ship, 
in great numbers, among the houses of the village. 
About three miles to the westward of this town we 
saw another of considerable extent, in the front.of 
which, next to the water-side, there was a breast. 
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work of stone, about four feet six inches high, noté 
in a strait line, but in angles, like a fortification; : 
and there is great reason to suppose, from the wea-. 
pons of these people, and their military courage, . 
which must in great measure be the effect of habit,, 
that they have frequent wars among themselves. Ass 
we proceeded westward from this place, we found, ati 
the distance of two or three miles, a small bight, , 
forming a kind of bay, in which a river empties it.. 
self. Upon taking a view of this river from ther 
mast-head, it appeared to run very far into the coun- - 
try, and at the entrance, at least, to be navigable forr 
small vessels, This river we called Granville’s River, , 
and tothe westward of itisa point, to which we gave? 
the name of Ferrers’s Point. From this point the» 
land forms a large bay, and near it is a town of great 
extent, which seemed to swarm like a bee-hive: an} 
incredible multitude came out of it as the ship passed | 
by, holding something in their hands which looked! 
like a wisp of green grass, with which they seemed | 
to stroke each other, at the same time dancing, or: 
running inaring, About seven miles to the west- ! 
ward of Point Ferrers is another, that was called! 
Carteret Point, from which a reef of rocks, that ape - 
pears above water, runs out to the distance of about» 
a cable’s length. Upon this point we saw a large » 
canoe, with an awning or shade built over it; anda. 
little to the westward, another large town, fronted, 
and probably surrounded, with a breast-work of ” 
stone like the last: here also the people thronged to. 
the heach as the ship was passing, and performed the | 
same kind of circular dance. After a little time they 
Jaunched several canoes, and made towards us: upon 
which we lay to,. that they might have time to come 
up, and we conceived great hopes that we should 
prevail upon them to come on board, but when 
they came near enough to have a more distinct view 
of us, they lay upon their paddles and gazed at us, > 
but seemed to have no design of advancing farther, 
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and therefore we made sail, and left them behind us. 
About half a mile from Carteret Point we had sixty 
fathom, with a bottom of sand and coral. From this 
point the land trends away W.S. W. andS. W, forming 
a deep lagoon, at the mouth of which lies an island, that 
with the main forms two entrances into it: the island 
we called Trevanion’s Island, This entrance is about 
two miles wide, and the lagoon, if there is anchorage 
in it, is certainly a fine harbour for shipping. After 
crossing the first entrance, and coming off the north. 
west part of Prosanion’# Island, which we called 
Cape Trevanion, we saw a great rippling, and there. 
fore sent the boat off to sound; we had, however, no 
bottom with fifty fathom, the ‘rippling he ing caused 
only by the meeting of the tides. Having hauled 
round this cape, we found the land trend to the south. 
ward, and we continued to stand along the shore, till 
we phened the western passage into the lagoon bes 
tween ‘T'revanion’s Island and the main. In this 
place both the main and the island appeared to be one 
continued town, and the inhabitants were innumera- 
ble. We sent a boat to examine this entrance or pas- 
sage, and found the bottom to be coral and rock, with 
very irregular soundings over it. As soon as the na-~ 
tives saw “the boat leave the ship, they sent off several 
armed canoes to attack her: the first that came within 
bow-shot discharged her arrows at the people on 
board, who being ready, fired a volley, by which one 
of the Indiats was killed, and another wounded: at the | 
same time we fired a oucat gun from the ship, loaded 
with-grape-shot, among them, upon which they alt 
pulled back to the shore with great precipitation, 
except the canoe which began the attack, and that 
being secured by the boat’s crew, with the wounded 
man in her, was brought to the ship. [ immediately 
ordered the Indian to be taken on board, and the © 
Surgeon to examine his wounds: it appeared that one 
shot had gone through his head, and that his arm was 
broken by another: the surgeon was of opinicn that 
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the wound in his head was mortal, I therefore ordered 
him to be put again into his canoe, and, notwithstand- 
ing his condition, he paddled away towards the shore. 


He was a young man, with a woolly head, like that — 


of the negroes, and a small beard, but he was well- 
featured, and not so black as the natives of Guinea: 
he was of the common stature, and, like all the rest 
of the people whom we had seen upon this island, 
quite naked.. His canoe was very small, and of rude 
workmanship, being nothing more than part of the 
trunk of a tree made hollow; it had, however, an out. 
rigger, but none of them had sails. 
_ We found this place to be the western extremity o 
the island on the north side, and that it lay in exactly 
the same latitude as the eastern extremity on the same 
side. The distance between them is about fifty miles 


due east and west, and a strong current sets west- 


ward along the shore. ha 
I was still confined to my bed, and it was with infi- 
nite regret that I gave up the hopes of obtaining re- 


freshments at this place, especially as our people told” : 


me they saw hogs and poultry in great plenty as we 
sailed along the shore, with cocoa-nut trees, plantains, 
bananas, and a variety of other vegetable produc. 
tions, which would soon have restored to usthe health 


and vigour we had lost, by the fatigue and hardships — 
of along voyage; but no friendly intercourse with: 


the natives could now be expected, and I was not in 
a situation to obtain what I wanted by force. I was 
myvelf dangerously ill, great part of my crew, as I 


have already observed, was disabled, and the rest 


dispirited by disappointment and vexation, and if the 
men had been all in health and spirits, I had not offie 
cers to lead them on or direct them in any enterprise, 
nor even to superintend the duties that were to be per- 
formed on board the ship. These disadvantages, 
which prevented my obtaining refreshments at this 


island, prevented me also from examining the rest that 


were nearit. Our littlestrength was.every minute be- 
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coming less; I was not ina condition te. pursue the 
yoyage to the southward, and was in danger of losing 
the monsoon, so that ne time was now to be lost; I 
therefore gave orders to steer northward, hoping to 
refresh at the country which Dampier has called Nova 
Britannia. I shall, however, give the best account I 
can of the appearance and situation of the islands 
that J Jeft behind me. 

I gave the general name of Queen Charlotte’s 
Islands to the whole cluster, as well to those that 1 
did not see distinctly, as to those that I did; and lL 
gaye several of them particular names as I approach- 
ed them. | | 7 

To the southermost of the two, which when we 

first discovered land were right ahead, I gave the 
name of Lord How’s Island, and the other was Kg. 
mont Island, of which some account has already been 
given, ‘The latitude of Lord How’s Island is 11° 10! 
S.,dongitude 164° 43’ E.: the latitude of Cape By. 
ron, the north-east point of Egmont Island, is 10° | 
40! §., longitude 164° 49’ E., The east sides of these 
two islands, which lie exactly in a line, with each 
other, about N. by W. and. by E., including the 
passage between them, extend about eleven leagues, 
and the passage is about four miles broad; both of 
them appear to be fertile, and havea pleasant appear- 
ance, being covered with tall trees of a beautiful ver- 
dure. Lord How’s Island, though more flat and even 
‘than the other, is notwithstanding high land. About 
thirteen leagues W.N.W.2 N. by compass, from 
Cape Byron, there is an island of a stupendous height, 
and a conical figure. ‘The top of it is shaped like a 
funnel, from which we saw smoke issue, though no 
flame; it is, however, certainly a volcano, and there- 
fore I called it Volcano Island. ‘To a long flat island 
that, when How’s and Egmont’s Islands were right 
ahead, bore N.W., Igave the name of Keppel’s 
Island. It lies in latitude 10°15’ S., longitude, by 
account, 165° 4’ E. The largest of two others to 
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the 8. E. I called Lord Edgcumb’s Island, the smalt 
one [called Ourry’s Island. Edgeumb’s Island has 
a fine pleasant appearance, and lies in latitude 11° 10¢ 
S., longitude 165° 14’ KE. The latitude of Ourry’s © 
Island is 11° 10'S., longitude 165°19'E. ‘The other 
islands, of which there were several, I did not parti. 
cularly name. | 

The inbabitants of Egmont Island, whose persons 
have been described already, are extremely nimble, 
vigorous, and active, and seem to be almost as well 
. qualified to live in the water as upon the land, for 
they were in and out of their canoes almost every 
minute. The canoes that came out against us from 
the west end of the island, were all like that which. 
our people brought on board, and might probably, . 
upon occasion, carry about a dozen men, though three 
or four manage them with amazing dexterity: we 
saw, however, others of a large size upon the beach, 
with awnings or shades over them. 

We got two of their bows, and a bundle of their 


arrows, from the canoe that was taken with the _ 


wounded man ; and with these weapons they do exe- 
cution at an incredible distance. One of them went 
through the boat’s washboard, and dangerously 
wounded a midshipman in the thigh. Their arrows 
were pointed with flint, and we saw among them no 
appearance of any metal. The country in general is 
woody and mountainous, with many vallies inter- 
mixed ; several small rivers flow from the_ interior 
part of the country into the sea, and there are many 


harbours upon the coast. The variation here was 
about 11° 15’ KE, 
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CHAP. V. 


Departure from Egmont Island, and Passage to No- 
oa Britannia; with a Description of several other 
Islands, and their Inhabitants. 


We made sail from this island in the evening of 
Tuesday the 18th of August, with afresh trade-wind 
from, the eastward, and a few squalls at times. At - 
first we only hauled up W.N.W., for t was not 
without hope of falling in with some other aslawils, 
“where we might be more fortunate than we had been 
at those we left, before we got the length of Nova 
Britannia. 

On the 20th we discovered a smal! flat, low island, 
and got up with it in the evening: it lies in latitude 
7° 56’ S., longitude 158° 56’ E., and [ gave it the 
name of Gower’ sfsland. To our great mortification 
we found no anchorage here, and could procure 
only a few cocoa-nuts from the inhabitants, who 
were much the same kind of people that we had scen 
at Isle Kgmont, in exchange for nails, and such trifles 
as we had; they promised, by signs, to bring us more 
the next day, and we kept off and on all night: the 
night was extremely dark,’and the next morning, at 
day-break, we found that a current had set us consi- 
_derably to the southward of the island, and brought 
us within sight ef two more. They ‘were situated 
nearly east and west of each other, and were distant 
about two miles. That to the eastward is mucli the 
smallest, and this we called Simpson’s Island: to the 
other, w hich is lofty, and has a stately appearance, . 
we gave the name of Carteret’s Island. The east 
end of it bears about south from Gower’s Island, and 
the distance between them is about ten or dsien 
leagues. Carteret’s Island lies in about the latitude 

8° 26’ S., longitude 159° 14’ E., and its length from 
| EQ 
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east to west is about six leagues: we found the va.. 
riation here 8° 30’ E. Both these islands were right 
to windward of us, and we bore down to Gower’s | 
Island. It is about two leagues and a half long oni 
the western side, which makes in bays: the whole is | 
well wooded, and many of the trees are Cocoa-nut. . 
We found here a considerable number of the Indians, , 
with two boats or canoes, which we supposed to be-. 
long to Carteret’s Island, and to have brought the: 
people hither only to fish. We sentthe boat on shore, , 
which the natives endeavoured to cat off, and hostili-. 
ties being thus commenced, we seized their canoe, int 
Which we found abott an hundred cocoa-nuts, which 1 
were very acceptable: we saiv some turtle near the: 
beach, but were not fortunate enough to take any of! 
them. The canoe, or boat, was large enough to carry’ 
eight or ten men, atid was very neatly built, with: 
planks well jointed : it was adorned with shell-work, , 
and figures rudely painted, and the seams were co.- 
vered with a substance somewhat like our black; 
putty, but it appeared to me to be of 4 bettér: 
consistence. The people were armed with bows, ate 
rows, and spears: the spears and arrows were point. - 
ed with flint. By some sights which they made, point. - 
ing to our muskets, we imagined they were not! 
wholly uhacquainted with fire-arms. They are much the? 
same kind of people as we had seen at Egmont Island, , 
and, like thein, were quite naked; but their canoés ; 
were of a very different structure, and a much larger 
size, though we did not discover that any of them had! 
sails. The cocoa-nuts which we got here, and at Eg-- 
mont Island, were of infinite advantage to the sick. 
From the time of our leaving Egmont Island, we: 
had observed a current setting strongly to the south-- 
ward, and in the neighbourhood of these islands we: 
found its force greatly increased: this determined | 
me, when I sailed from Gower’s Island, to steer N.. 
W., fearing we might otherwise fall in with the main: 
Jand too far to the southward; for if we had got into: 
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any guiph or deep bay, our crew was so sickly, and 
our ship so bad, that it would have been impossible 
for us to have Bae out again. 

About eight o’clock in the morning of the 22d, as 
we were continuing our course with a fine fresh gale, 
Patrick Dwyer, one of the marines, who was doing 
something over the ship’s quarter, by some accident 
missed his hold, and fell into the sea; we instantly 
threw overboard the canoe which we ‘had seized at 
Gower’s Island, brought the ship to, and hoisted out 
the cutter with ‘all possible expedition, but the poor 
fellow, though remarkably strong and healthy, sunk 
at once, and we saw him nomore. We took the ca- 
noe on board again, but she had received so much 
damage by striking against one of the guns, as the 
people were hoisting her overboard, that we were 
obliged to cut her up. 

In the night of Monday the 24th we ‘fell in with 
nine islands; they stretch nearly N. W. by W., and 
8. Kf. by E. about fifteen leagues, and lie in latitude 
4° 36’ S., longitude 154° 17’ F.,- according to the 
ship’s account. I imagine these to be the islands 
which are called Ohang Java, and were discovered by 
Tasman; for the situation answers very nearly to 
their place in the French chart, which in the year 
1756 was corrected for the king’s ships. The other~ 
islands, Carteret’s, Gower’s, and Simpson’s, I believe 
had never been seen by an European navigator he- 
fore. There is certainly much land in this part of the 
ocean not yet known. 

One of. these islands is of considerable extent, the 
other eight are scarcely better than large rocks; but. 
though they are low and flat, they are weil covered 
with wood, and abound | with inhabitants. The peo- 
ple are black, and woolly headed, like the negroes of 
Africa: dete weapons are bows and arrows; and: 
they have large, canoes which ‘they navigate with « 
sail, one of w hich came near us, but would not Ven 
tnre ou beard, 


a 
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‘We went to the northward of these islands, and | 
steered W. by S., with a strong south-westerly cure . 
rent. Ateleven o’clock at night we fell in with an-. 
other islaud of a considerable extent, flat, green, and | 
of a pleasant appearance; we saw none of its inha-. 


_ bitants, but it appeared by the mary fires which we> 


saw in the night to be well peopled. It lies in lati-- 


tude 4° 50’ S., and bears west fifteen leagues from the» 


northermost of the Nine Islands, and we called itt 
Sir Charles Hardy’s Island. 

At day-break the next morning we discovered an-- 
other large high island, which, rising in three consi- . 
derable hills, had, at a distance, the appearance of! 
three islands. We gave it the name of Wénchelsea’ss 
Fsland ; it is distant from Sir Charles Hardy’s Island 1 
about ten leagues, in the direction of S. by E. We: 
had here the wind squally, with unsettled weather, . 
and avery strong westerly current. 

About ten o’clock in ‘the morning of the 26th we: 
saw another large island to the northward, which 1} 
supposed to be ‘the same that was discovered by Schou-} 
ten, and called the island of Saint John. Soon after! 
we saw high land to the westward, which proved to: 
be Nova Britannia, and as we approached it we found) 
a very strong §.S. westerly current, setting at the: 
rate of no less than thirty-two miles aday. The: 
next day, having only light winds, a north-westerly | 
current set us into a deep bay or ‘gulph, which proved: 
to be that which Dampier has distinguished by the: 
name of Saint George’s Bay. 

On the 28th we anchored in a bay near a little: 
island, at the distance of about ‘three leagues to the: 
N.W. of Cape Saint George, which was calledi 
Wallis’s Island. I found the latitude of this cape to: 
be about 5° S., and its longitude, by account, 152°! 
19’ E:, which is about two ‘thousand five hundred: 
leagues due west from the ‘continent of America, and! 
about one degree and an half more to the eastward! 
than its place in the French chart which has been just) 
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mentioned. In the afternoon I sent the cutter to ex- 
amine the coast, and the other boat to get some co- 
coa-nuts, and hawl the seine. The people in this 
boat caught no fish, but they brought on board about 
an hundred and fifty cocoa-nuts, which were distri- 
buted to the men at the surgeon’s discretion. We 
had seen some turtle as we were coming into the bay, 
and hoping that some of them might repair to the 
island in the night, especially as it was sandy, barren, 
and uninhabited, like the places these animals most 
frequent, I sent afew men on shore to watch for 
them, but they returned in the morning without suc- 
cess. | 

Weanchored here only to wait till the boats could 
find a fit place for our purpose, and several very good 
harbours being discovered not far distant, we now en- 
deavoured to weigh anchor, but, with the united 
strength of our whole company, were not able: this 
was an alarming proof of our debility, and with heavy 
hearts we had recourse to an additional purchase ; 
with this assistance, and our utmost efforts, we got 
the anchor just clear of the bottom, but the ship _ 
casting in shore, it almost immediately hooked again 
in foul ground. Our task was now to begin again, 
and though all hands that were able to move applicd 
their utmost force, the whole remaining part of the 
day, with the greatest purchase we could make, we 
were not able to stir it: we were very unwilling to © 
cut the cable, for though it was much worn, we could 
at this time ill sustain the loss of it, as we intended to 
make small cord, which we much wanted, of the best 
part of it. We therefore, with whatever reluctance, 
‘Wesisted for the night, and the next day, having a little 
recruited our strength, we were more successful; we 
igot the anchor up, but we found it so much injured as 
to be wholly unserviceable, ‘the palm being broken. 

From this place we sailed to a little cove about 
‘three or four miles distant, to which we gave the name 
of English Cove : acre we anchored, and immediately 
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began to get wood and water, which we found in} 
great plenty, besides ballast; I also sent the boatt 
out every day to different places with the seine, butt 
though there was plenty of fish, we were able to> 
catch very little : a misfortune which was probably” 
Owing in part to the clearness of the water, in part? 
tothe rockiness of the beach, and perhaps in some® 
degree also to our want of skill: we plied this labour > 
day and night, notwithstanding the want of SUCCESS, 5 
and at the same time had recourse to the hook and | 
line, but to our great mortification not a single fish | 
would take the bait. We saw a few turtles, but they ” 
were so shy that we could not catch one of them; ; 
here therefore we were condemned to the curse of Tan. . 
talus, perpetually in the sight of what our appetites ; 
most importunately craved, and perpetually disap. . 
_ pointed in-our attempts to reach it. We got, how-- 
ever, from the rocks at low water, afew rock oysters, , 
and cockles of a very large size; and from the: 
shore some cocoa-nuts, and the upper part of the tree ° 
that bears them, which is called the cabbage: this j 
cabbage is a white, crisp, juicy substance, which, | 
eaten raw, tastes somewhat like a chesnut, but when — 
boiled is superior to the best parsnip; we cut it small 

into the broth that we made of our portable SOUD, | 
which was afterwards thickened with oatmeal, and 
made a most comfortable mess: for each of these : 
cabbages, however, we were forced to cut downa. 
tree, and it was with great régret that we destroyed, in 
the parent stock’, so much fruit, which perhaps is the — 
most powerful antiscorbutic in the world; but neces=_ 
sity has no law. This supply of fresh vegetables, 

and especially the milk, or rather the water of the - 
nut, recovered our sick very fast. They also re- 
ceived great benefit and pleasure from the fruit of a_ 
tall tree, that resembles a plum, and particularly that» 
which in the West Indies is called the Jamaica plum ; 

our men gave it the same name: it has a pleasant 

tartish taste, but is a little weody, probably only for 
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want of culture: these plums were not plenty, so 
that having the two qualities of a dainty, scarcity, 
and excellence, ft is no wonder that they were held in 
the highest estimation. | 
_ The shore about this place is rocky, and the coun- 
try high and mountainous, but covered with trees of 
various kinds, some of which are of an. enormous 
growth, and probably would be useful for many pur- 
poses. Among others we found the nutmeg tree in 
great plenty, and I gathered a few of the nuts, but 
they were not ripe: they did not indeed appear to 
be the bést sort, but perhaps that is owing partly to 
their growing wild, and partly to their being too 
much in the shade of taller trees. The cocoa-nut 
tree is in great perfection, but docs not abound. 
Here are, I believe, all the different kinds of palm, 
with the beetle-nut tree, various species of the aloe, 
canes, bamboos, and rattans, with many trees, shrubs, 
and plants, altogether unknown to me; but no escu- 
lent vegetable of any kind. The woods abound with 
pigeons, doves, rooks, parrots, and a large bird with 
black plumage, that makes a noise somewhat like the 
barking of a dog; with many others, which | can 
neither name nor describé. Our people saw no qua- 
druped but two of a small size that they took for 
dogs; the carpenter and another man got a transient 
glimpse of them in the woods as they were cutting 
spars for the ship’s use, and said that they were very 
wild, and ran away the moment they saw them with 
great swiftness. We saw centipieds, scorpions, and 
_a few serpents of different kinds ; but no inhabitants. 
We fell in, however, with several deserted habita- 
tions, and by the shells that were scattered about 
them, and seemed not long to have been taken out of 
the water, and some sticks half burnt, the remains of 
a fire, there is reason to conclude that the people had 
but just left the place when we arrived. If we may 
judge of the people by that which had been their 
dwelling, they must stand low even in the scale of sa- 
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vage life; for it was the most miserable hovel we had! 
ever seen. | 

While we lay here, having cleared and lightened thee 
ship, we heeled her so as to come at her leak, which i 
_the carpenter stopped as well as he could; we found! 
the sheathing greatly decayed, and the bottom much) 
eaten by the worms, but we payed it as far as we? 
could get at it with a mixture of hot pitch and tarr 
boiled together. ‘The carpenter also cut down many ? 
spars, for studding-sail booms, having but few left off 
those which he had brought from England. : 

‘English Cove lies N. E. 3. WN., three or four miles: 
from Wallis’s Island; there is a small shoal on the> 
starboard hand going in, which will be easily seen by 
the sea’s breaking upon it. The water ebbs and flows 
once in four and twenty hours; the flood came ini 
about nine or ten o’clock, and it was high water be. 
tween three and four in the afternoon, after which it { 
ebbed all night, and was low water about six in the> 
morning. The water rises and falls between eight or 
nine feet, sometimes more, sometimes less; but I! 
_ doubt whether this fluctuation is not rather the effect | 
of the sea and land breeze, than of a regular tide. | 
We anchored here with our best bower in twenty- - 
seven fathom water, with a bottom of sand and mud; , 
we veered into the cove a cable and a half from the > 
anchor, moored head and stern with the stream an. - 
chor, and steadied with hawsers on each bow; the» 
ship then lay in ten fathom, at the distance of a cable’s | 
Jength from the shore at the bottom of the COVE, , 
Wallis’s Point bearing §. W. 3 S., distant about three | 
or four miles. At this place there is plenty of ex-. 
cellent wood and water, and good shingle ballast, 
The variation was 6° 5 E. | 

On Monday the 7th of September I weighed an- 
chor, but before I sailed I took possession of this 
country, with all its islands, bays, ports, and har-— 
bours, for his majesty George the Third, king of © 
Great. Britain ; and we nailed upona high tree a piece 
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of board, faced with lead, on which was engraved 
the English union, with the name of the ship, and 
her commander, the name ef the cove, and the time 
of her coming in, and sailing out of it. While we lay 
here I sent the boat out to examine the harbours upon 
the coast, from one of which expeditions she returned 
with a load of cocoa-nuts, which she procured in a 
fine little harbour, about four leagues W. N. W. from 
the station we were in. The officer on board reported 
that the trees grew where he had gathered the fruit in 
great plenty ; but as he had observed that several of 
them were marked, and that there were many huts of . 
the natives near them, { did not think it Proper that 
the boat should return: but the refreshment which 
now oifered was of such importance to the sick, that 
I determined to go into the harbour with: the ship, 
and place her so as to protect the men who should be 
employed to fell the trecs, and cut off the cabbages 
and the fruit. We sailed from Kinglish Cove with the 
land breeze early in the morning, and in the evening - 
secured the ship abreast of the grove, where the co. 
coa-nuts had been gathered, and at a very little dis. 
‘ance from the shore. Here we procured above a 
housand cocoa.nuts, and as many of the cabbages as 
ve could use while they were good, and I would have 
itaid long enough to have given my people all the re. 
reshments they wanted, but the season of the year 
nade the shortest delay dangerous. There was too 
nuch reason to suppose that the lives of all on board 
lepended ‘upon our getting to Batavia while the mon. 
oon continued to blow.from the eastward; there was 
ndeed time enough for any other ship to have gone 
hree times the distance, but I knew it was scarcely 
uflicient for the Swallow in her present condition ; 
nd that if we should be obliged to continue here an. 
ther season, it would probably become impossible to 
avigate her at all, especially as she had but a Single 
heathing, and her bottom was not filled with nails, 
9 that the worms would have eaten through it; be. 
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sides that our provision would long before that time > 
have been totally exhausted. I therefore weighed t 
anchor and quitted this station, which-was much the: 
best that had been our lot during the whole run from} 
the Streight of Magellan, on the 9th in the MOFNing, , 
at break of day, with a light breeze from the land. 
To this place we gave the name of Carteret’s Har-- 
bour,; it is about W.N. W, four leagues from Ing-- 
lish Cove, and formed by two islands and the main; ; 
the largest, which is to the N. W., we called Cocoa-: 
nut Island, and the other, which is to the §. E., wes 
called Leigh’s Island. Between these two islands: 
there is shoal water, and each of them forms an en-. 
trance into the harbour; the south.cast or weather 
entrance is formed by Leigh’s Istand, and in this there’ 
is arock that appears above water, to which we gave’ 
the name of Booby Rock; the passage is between the 
rock and the island, nor is the rock dangerous, there 
being deep water close to it. The north-west, or lee 
entrance, is formed by Cocoa-nut Island, and this isi 
the best, because there is good anchorage iu it, the 
water in the other being too deep: we entered the 
harbour by the south-east passage, and went ouit of il 
by the north-west. At the south-east end of the hare 
bour there is a large cove, which is secure from aly 
winds, and fit to haul a ship into. Into this cove ¢ 
river Seemed to empty itself, but our boats did now 
examine it. In the north-west part of the harbour 
- there is another cove, which our boat did examine) 
and from which she brought us very good waters 
this also is fit for a ship to haul into, and very COM 
venient for wooding and watering: she may lie it 
any depth from thirty to five fathom, and at any dis’ 
tance from the shore, with a bottom of soft mud 
The harbour runs about §, E. by S., and N. W. b} 
N., and is about three miles Jong, and four cables 
Jength broad. We anchored in thirty fathom, ne@ 
the north-west entrance, and abreast of the trees 0) 
Cocoa-nut Island. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Discovery of a Streight dividing the Land called 
Nove Britannia into two Islands, with a Descrip- 
tion of several small Islands that lie in the Pgs- 
sage, and the Land on each Side, with the Inha- 
bitants. , 


Wuen we got about four leagucs off the land, ~ 
after leaving this harbour, we met with a strong gale 
at K.S.E., a direction just contrary to that which 
would have favoured our getting round the land, and 
doubling Cape Saint Maria. We found at the same 
time a strong current, setting us to the N. W. into a 
deep bay or gulpk, which Dampier calls St. George’s 
Bay, and which lies between Cape Saint George and 
Cape Orford. As it was impossible to get round the 
land against both wind and current, and follow the 
track of Dampier, I was under the necessity of at. 
tempting a passage to the westward by this gulph, 
and the current gave me hopes that I should succeed. 
When i had got, therefore, about five miles to the 
south-west of Cocoa-nut Island, I steered to the 
N.W. and the N.N. W., as the land trends, and 
had soon good reason to believe that what has been | 
called Saint George’s Bay, and thought to be formed 
by two points of the same island, was indeed a chan- 
nel between two islands, and so the event proved it 
to be. , 

Before it was dark we found this channel divided 
by a pretty large island, which I called the Duke of 
York’s Island, and some smaller islands that were 
scattered about it. On the southermost side of the 
main, or the largest of the two islands that are di- 
vided by the channel or streight, which I left in pos- 
session of its ancient name, New Britain, there: is 
some high land, and three remarkable hills close te 
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each other, which I called the Mother and Daugh-. 
fers. The Mother is the middlemost and largest, andi 
behind them we saw a vast column of smoke, so thaty 
probably one of them is a volcano: they are easily) 
seen in clear weather at the distance of twenty leagues,; 
and will then, by those who do not know them, bey 
taken for islands: they seem to lie far inland, ande 
the Mother bears about west from the Duke of York’s’ 
Island. To the east of these hills there is a point 
making like a cape land, which I called Cape Pallis. 
ser ; and another to the westward, which I called 
Cape Stephens. Cape Stephens is the northermost 
part of New Britain. North of this cape is an island,! 
which I called the Isle of Man. Cape Palliser andi 
Cape Stephens bear about N. W. and S. E, of each! 
other; and between them is a bay, the land of which! 
near the water-side is low, pleasant, and level, andi 
sradually rises, as it retires towards the Mother andi 
Daughters, into very lofty hills, in general covered 
with vast woods, but having many clear spots, like 
plantations intermixed. Upon this part of the coun. 
try we saw many fires in the night, and have therefore) 
reason to suppose that it is well inhabited. The Duke’ 
of York’s Island lics between the two points, Cape 
Palliser and Cape Stephens. As it was not safe to 
attempt either of the passages into which the streight 
was divided by this island in the dark, we brought to 
for the night, and kept sounding, but had no ground: 
with one hundred and forty fathom. The streight 
here, including the two passages, is about fifteew 
leagues broad. The land of the Duke of York’s’ 
{sland is level, and has a delightful appearance: in-t 
land it is covered with lofty woods, and near the wa-i 
ter-side are the houses of the natives, which stand not 
far from each other, among groves of cocoa-nut trees, 
so that the whole forms a prospect the most beautiful 
and romantic that can beimagined. We saw many of 


‘their canoes, which are very neatly made ; and in the 


morning, soon after I made rail, some of them came 


| 
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eff towards the ship; but as we had a fresh gale at 
that time, we could not stay for them. The latitude 
of this island is 4° 9’S., longitude 151° 20/.E.; and 
it is five and tweuty leagues distant from Cape George. 
As I coasted not New Britain, but the northermost 
coast of the streight, I passed through the passage 
that is formed by that coast, and the corresponding 
side of the Duke of York’s Island, which is about 
eight leagues broad, and may be considered as the 
first narrow of the streight; and then steering N. W. 
by W. all night, we found at day-break that we had 
lost sight of the southermost island, or New Britain, 
and having now ascertained the supposed bay to be a 
streight, I called it Saint George’s Channel, and to 
the northern island I gave the name of Nova Hiber- 
nia, or New Ireland. The weather being hazy, with 
a strong gale and sudden gusts, I continued to steer 
along the coast of New Ireland at about the distance- 
of six leagues from the shore, till 1 came off the west 
end of it, and then, altering our course, I steered 
W.N.W. I could plainly perceive that we were set 
along the’ shore by a strong westerly current. At 
noon we found, by observation, that we were much 
to the northward of the log ; but as it was impossible 
the current could set due north, as that would be 
right against the land, I was obliged, for the correc. 
tion of my account, to allow no less than four and 
twenty miles W.N.W., which is nearly as the land 
lies along the shore. . At this time we had about half 
@ point east variation; and at night we discovered a 
fine large island, forming a streight or passage with 
New Ireland. As it was very dark and squally, with 
rain, we brought to, not knowing to what danger the 
navigation of this streight might expose us. The: 
night was tempestuous, with much thunder and light. 
ning, but about two in the morning the weather clear- 
ed: the gusts settled into alight breeze, and the moon 
shone very bright. At this time therefore we made 
sail again, and found a strong current setting us ta 
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the westward, through the passage of the second nar- - 
row, which is about five leagues widé. The island, , 
which has a pleasant appearance, and is very popu-. 
Jous, I called Sandwich Island, in honour of the earl, , 
now first lord of the admiralty: itis larger than thee 
Duke of York’s Island, and there seems to be somer 
good bays and harbours upon the coast. On the north! 
part of it there is a remarkable peak, like a sugar: 
loaf; and opposite to it, upon the coast of New Ire-- 
land, there is just such another: they are distant! 
about five leagues in the direction of S. by E. 7 E,,. 
and N. by W. 2 W. All the while we lay too off this: 
island we heard an incessant noise in the night, likes 
the beating of a drum; and being becalmed just as: 
we got through the streight, ten canoes put off fromn 
New Ireland, with about one hundred and fifty mens 
on board, and rowed towards the ship: they camex 
near eiough to exchange some trifles with us, which! 


_ were conveyed at the end of a long stick, but none: 


of thein would venture on board. They seemed toi 
prefer stich iron as we gave them to every thing else,) 
though none of it was manufactured except nails ; for, | 
as I observed before, we had no cutlery-ware oni 
board. ‘The canoes were very long and very narrow, . 
with an outrigger, and some of them were very neatly) 
made: one of them could not be less than ninety feet 
long, for it was very little shorter than the ship; it 
was, notwithstanding, formed of a single tree ; it had 
some carved ornaments about it, and was rowed or) 
paddled by three and thirty men: we saw no appeare’ 
ance of sails. The people are black, and woolly- 
headed, like negroes, but have not the flat nose and: 
thick lips; and we thought them much the same peo-! 


ple as the inhabitants of Egment’s Island: like them,) 


they were all stark naked, except-a few ornaments: 
inade of shells upon their arms and legs. They had,|! 


> however, adopted a practice without which none of; 


our belles and beaug are supposed to be completely: 
dressed, for the hair, or rather the wool, upon their. 
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heads was very abundantly powdered with white 
powder: the fashion of wearing powder, therefore, 
is probably of higher antiquity than it is generally 
supposed to be, as well as of more extensive influ- 
ence; it is indeed carried farther among these people | 
than among any of the inhabitants of Europe, for 
they powder not only their heads but their beards 
teo. Their heads, however, were decorated with 
more showy ornaments, for I observed that most of 
_ them had, just above one ear, stuck a feather, which 
_ appeared to have been taken from the tail of the 
common dunghill cock; so that these gentlemen are 
not without poultry for.their table. ‘They were armed 
with spears, and long sticks or poles, like the quar. 
ter-staff; but we did not see any bows and arrows 
among them: possibly they might have them on 
board, and think proper to keep them out of sight. 
On my part, Lkept every body at their quarters 
while they were hovering about the ship, and I ob- 
served that they had a very watchful eye upon our 
guns, as if they apprehended danger from them; so 
that possibly they are not wholly unacquainted with — 
the effect of fire-arms: They had fishing-nets with 
them, which, as well as their cordage, seemed to be 
very well made. After they had becn some time 
with us, a breeze sprung up, and they returned to 
the shore. 
The peak upon Sandwich Island lies in latitude 
_ 2° 53'S., longitude 149° 17! K. After the Indians 
had left us we steered nearly west, and soon after 
saw a point of land, which proved to be the south. 
west extremity of New Ireland, to which I gave the 
name of Cape Byron: it lies in latitude 2° 30’ S., 
longitude 149° 2’ E. Over-against the coast of New 
Treland, to the westward of Cape Byron, lies a fine 
large island, to which I gave the name of New Han- 
over. Between this island and New Ireland there 
is a streight or passage, which turns away to the N. 
KE. In this passage lie several small islands, upor 
GG 3 | 
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one of which there is a remarkable peak: this 
island I called. Byron’s Island, aud the passage or 
streight I called Byron’s Streight. The land of 
New Hanover is high; it is finely covered with trees, 
among which are many plantations, and the whole 
has a most beautiful appearance. The south-west 
point of it, which is a high blaff paint, I called 
Queen Charlotte’s Foreland, in honour of her ma- 
jesty. This foreland, and the land about it, is tTe~ 
inarkable for a great number of little hummocks or 
hills, but night coming on, with thick weather, hard 
squalls, and much rain, we could not see more of it 
distinctly enough to describe its appearance. : 

We steered westward all night, and in the morn- | 
ing, the weather being still thick, our view of New 
Hanover was very imperfect; but we saw, about 
eight leagues to the westward of it, six or sevén , 
small islands, which [ called the Duke of Portland’s | 
Islands, two of which are pretty large. [now per- 
ceived by the swell of the sea that we were clear of 
all the land, and I found Saint George’s Channel to 
be a much better and shorter passage, whether from 
the eastward or the westward, than round all the 
Jand and islands to the northward; the distress, 
therefore, which pushed me upon this discovery, 
may probably be, in its consequences, of great ad- 
vantage to future navigators, especially as there can 
be no doubt but that refreshments of every kind may 
easily be procured from the natives who inhabits) 
either of the coasts of the channel, or the islands 
that Jie near them, for beads, ribbands, looking. 
glasses,-and especially iron tools-and cutlery.ware, 
of which they are immoderately fond, and with 
which, to our great misfortune, we were not fur. 
nished. : 

Queen Charlotte’s Foreland, the south.west part — 
of New Hanover, lies in latitude 2°29’ S., longitude 
148° 27'E..; and the middle of Portland’s Islands in 
_. latitude 2° 27'S., longitude 148° 3’ E. The length of | 
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this streight or channel, from Cape Saint George to 
Cape Byron, the south-west extremity of New Ire- 
land, is above eighty leagues ; the distance from Cape 
Byron to Queen Charlotte’s Foreland is about twelve 
' leagues, and from the foreland to Portland’s Islands 
about eight leagues; so that the whole length of 
Saint George’s Channel is about one hundred leagues, 
or three hundred miles. : 

Though we cleared the streight in the morning of 
Sunday the 13th of September, we had no observa- 
tion of the sun till the 15th, which I could not brt ~ 
greatly regret, as it prevented my being so exact in 
my latitude and longitude as might be expected. The 
description also of the country, its productions and 
people, would have been much more full and circum- 
stantial, if I had not been so much infeebled and dis- 
pirited by sickness, as almost to sink under the duty ~ 
that for want of officers devolved upon me, being 
obliged, when I was scarcely able to crawl, to keep 
watch and watch, and share other duties with my 
lieutenant, whose health also was greatly impaired. 


EEE 
CHAP. VII. 


The Passage from Saint George’s Channel to the 
Island of Mindanao, with an Account of many 
Islands that were seen, and Incidents that hap 
pened by the way. ee 


“As soon as we had cleared Saint George’s Channel, | 
sve steered westward, and the next day we discover- 
ed land bearing W. N. W. and hauled up for it; it 
proved to be an island of considerable extent, and 
goon afterwards we saw another to the north-east of 
it, but this appeared to be little more than a large 
rock above water. As [Thad here strong currents, 
ani for several days had not been abke to get an ob- 
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servation of the sun, I cannot so exactly ascertain — 
the situation of these islands as | might otherwise have. 

- done. As we proceeded to the westward, we disco. 
‘ vered more land, consisting of many islands lying to 
the southward of the large one which we had first dis- 
covered. As the nights were now moonlight, we kept 
on till eleven o’clock, and the lieutenant, who was 
then officer of the watch, finding that the course we 
were steering would carry us among them, and not 
being willing to awaken me till it was my turn to 
watch, hauled off S. by E. andS_.$.E. I came upon- 
deck about midnight, and at one in the morning, per-_ 
ceiving that we were clear of them, I bore away 
again to the westward with an easy sail: the islands, 
however, were not far distant, and about six o’clock, 
a considerable number of canoes, with several hun- 
dred people on board, came off, and paddled toward 
the ship: one of them, with seven’ men on board, 
came near enough to hail us, and made us several 
signs which we could not perfectly understand, but 
repeated, as near as we could, to shew that whatever ~ 
they meant to us we meant to them; however, the 
better to bespeak their good-will, and invite them on- 
board, we held up to them several of the few trifles we 
had: upon this they drew nearer to the ship, and I 
flattered myself that they were coming on board: 
but on the contrary, as soon as they came within 
reach of us they threw their lances, with great force, 
where we stood thickest upon the deck. As I 
thought it better to prevent than to repress a general 
attack, in which, as the number would be more, the 
mischief would be greater, and having now no doubt 
of their hostile intentions, I fired some muskets and 
one of the swivel guns, upon which, some of them 
being killed or wounded, they rowed off and joined 
the other canoes, of which there were twelve or four- 
teen, with several hundred men on board. I then 
brought to, waiting for the issue, and had the satis. 
faction to see, that, after having long consulted to- : 
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gether, they made for the shore: that I might still 
farther intimidate them, and more effectually prevent 
their return, I fired a round shot from one of my six- 
pounders, so as to fall into the water beyond them : 
- this seemed to have a good effect, for they not only 
nsed their paddles more nimbly, but hoisted sail, still 
standing towards the shore. Soon after, howcver, 
several more canoes put off from another part of the 
island, and came towards us very fast : they stopped 
at about the same distance as the other had done, 
and one of them also in the same manner came for- 
ward: to the people on board this vessel we made all 
the signs of friendship we could devise, shewing them 
every thing we had which we thought would please 
them, opening our arms, and inviting them on board : 
but our rhetoric was to no effect, for as soon as they 
came within a cast of the ship, they poyred iu a _ 
‘shower of darts and lances, which, however, did us 
no harm. We returned the assault by firing some 
muskets, and one man being killed, the rest precipi- 
tately leaped into the sca, and swimming to the others, 
who waited at a distance, all returned from whence 
they came. As soon as the canoe was deserted, we 
got our boat and brought it on board: it was full 
fifty feet long, though one of the smallest that came 
against us; it was very rudely made out of one tree, 
but had an outrigger. We found in it six fine fish, 
and a turtle, some yams, one cocoa-nut, and a bag 
full of a small kind of apple or plumb, of a sweetish 
faste and farinaceous substance; it had a flattish ker- 
nel, and was wholly different from every thing we 
have seen either before or since: it was eatable raw, 
‘but much better boiled, or roasted in the embers: 
we found also two large earthen pots, shaped some- 
what like a jug, with a wide mouth, but without 
handles, and a considerable quantity of matting, 
which these people use both for sails and awning, 
spreading it over bent sticks, much in the same man- 
mer as the tilts of the London wherries, From the 
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contents of this vessel we judged that it had been 
fishing, and'we observed that the people had a fire 
on board, with one of their pots on it, in which they 
were boiling their provision. When we had satisfied our 
curiosity by examining it, we cut itup for fire-wood. 
These Indians were the same kind of people that 
we had seen before on the coast of New Ireland, and 
at Egmont Island: they were of a very dark copper 
colour, nearly black, with woolly heads. They chew 
beetle-nut, and go quité naked, except the rude 
ornaments of shells strung together, which they 
wear round their legs and-arms: they were also 
powdered -like our last visitors, and had, besides 
their faces painted with white streaks; but I did not 
observe that they had any beards. Their lances were 
pointed with a kind of bluish flint. 
_ Having disengaged ourselves from this fierce and 
unfriendly people, we pursued our course along the 
other islands, which are between twenty and thirty 
in number, and of considerable extent; one in par- 
ticular would alone make a large kingdom. JI called — 
them the Admiralty Islands, and should have been — 
glad to have examined them, if my ship had been in a 
better condition, and [ had been provided with such — 
articles as are proper for an Indian trade, especially — 


as their appearance is very inviting: they are'clothed — 


with the most beautiful verdure ; the woods are lofty — 
and luxuriant, interspersed with spots that have been 
cleared for plantations, groves of cocoa-nut trees, 
and houses of the natives, who scem to be very nu- 
merous. Nothing would be more easy than to esta- 
blish an amicable intercourse with them, as they 
would soon be sensible that our superiority would 
render contest vain, and traffic advantageous. I 
judge the middle of the largest to lie in latitude 2° © 
18'S,, longitude 146° 44’ E. and at the distance of 
five and thirty leagues from Queen Charlotte’s Fore-. 
land in New Hanover, in the direction of W. 2 N, 
On the south side of this island, there is a small one, 
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_whichrises conically in a high peak. The latitude of 
this peak is 2°27’ S. and it lies five degrees and an 
half westward of Cape Saint George in New Ireland. 
As we ran along the south side of the large island, 
we found it to be eighteen leagues long, in the dir ec. 
tion of east and west : how far it runs to. the north- 
ward, I do not know, but by its appearance there is 
reason to suppose a very considerable distance. [I 
think if probable, in the highest degree, that these 
islands produce many valuable articles of trade, par- 
_ ticularly spices, especially as they lie in the same 
climiate and latitude as the Malaccas, and as I found 
‘the nutmeg-tree in a soil comparatively recky and 
barren upon the coast of New Ireland. 

Having passed these islands, we continued our 
course W. by N. with a fine eastern breeze, and 
smooth water. On the 16th in the morning, we found 
the variation, by a medium of several azimuths, to 
be 6° 30’ E., our latitude being 2° 19S,, and our 
longitude 145° 40 Ki. by. observation. I was sur. 
prised to find the variation on this side the land of 
New Britain and New Ireland so much, as we had 
found it gradually decreasing during our progress to 
the N. W. but [ recollected that about two years 
before [had found nearly the same variation in this 
meridian, about the island of Tinian. . 

On Saturday evening the 19th, we discovered two 
small islands, both low land, level, andgreen: one of 
them we saw only from fie main-top-eallant.mast 
head: this I called Durour’s Island. Its latitude is 
about 1° 14’ or 16’ S., its longitude 143° 21’/E. The 
other island, which I called Matty’s Island, we coast- 
ed during the night, and saw the inhabitants, in great 
numbers, run along the beach, abreast of the ship, 
with lights: the side along which we sailed seemed. 
to be about six miles in length, EK. by N. and W. by 
S.. As it was dark we could see no more of it, and 
having a fine breeze, which we could not afford to 
lose, we kepton.: Its latitude is s about 1° 45’ 5., and 
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its longitude about 143° 2' E.; the variation here was) 
4°40’ K. and we found a streng north westerly cur.. 
rent. We had now fresh gales and squails, with’ 


rain, the wind blowing very unsteadily from E. 3. EB. 


to E. N. E. till the 22d, when it became variable. 
Our latitude was then 53/ 8. longitude 140° 5’ E.; the 
variation was 4° 40’ K. 

On the 24th, we saw two small islands to the south- 
west, but it being calm, with light airs, and a strong 
westerly current, we could not get nearer to them 
than four or five leagues: they had a green, pleasant 
appearance, and were well covered with trees; but 
whether they are inhabited I donot know. They 
run about N. W. by W.S. E. by E. Oneis about 


three miles long, and the other about six: the passage: 


between them appeared to be about two miles broad. 
They liein latitude 22’ S, longitude 138° 39’ E. and I 
gave them the name of Stephens’s Islands. We kept 
steering N. W. by W. witha light variable wind, 
and a strong north-west current. 


On the 25th we saw land a-head, which proved te 
be three small islands; and before it was dark, we 


got pretty near them. Several canoes soon came off, 
filled with the natives, who, after making signs of 
peace, came on board without the least appearance of 


fear or distrust: they had nothing with them buta_ 


few cocoa-nuts, which they sold with great joy for a 
few pieces of an iron hoop: we soon found that 
they were not unacquainted with that metal, which 


they called Parram, and they made us understand, | 


by signs, that a ship like ours sometimes touched at 


their islands for refreshment. I gave one of them _ 


three pieces of an old iron hoop, each about four 
inches long, which threw him into an extacy ‘little 
short of distraction: I could not but sympathize in 
his joy, nor observe, without great pleasure, the 
changes of countenance, and extravagance of gese 


ture, by which, it was expressed. All these people — 


indeed appeared to be more fond of iron than any we 
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had seen before, and I am sure, that for iron tools 
we might have purchased every thing upon the islands 
which we could have brought away. They are of the 
Indian copper colour, the first of that complexion that 
we had seen in these parts, with fine long black hair, 
and little beards, for we observed that they were con- 
tinually plucking the hair from their chin and upper 
lip by the roots. Their features are pleasing, and 
their teeth remarkably white and even: they were 
of the common stature, but nimble, vigorous, and 
active in a surprising degree, running up to the 
mast-head much faster than our own people. 
Their disposition was free and open, they ate and 
drank whatever was given them, went without he- 
sitation into every part of the ship, and were as fa- 
miliar and merry with the crew as if they had been of » 
long and intimate acquaintance. ‘They were not, 
like the people on all the other islands that we had vi- 
sited, quite naked, though they had only a slight co. 
vering for the waist, which consisted of a narrow 
piece of fine matting. Their canoes were very well 
and neatly made, having a hollow tree for the bottom, 
and planks for the sides, with a sail of fine matting, 
and an out-rigger: their ropes and netting were 
also very good. ‘They urged us strongly to go on 
shore, offering to leave an equal number of their own 
people behind, as a pledge of their safe return; and 
indeed I would gladly have consented if tt had been 
in my power, but a strong westerly current hurried 
me to so great'a distance, that I had no opportunity 
to seek for anchorage, and night coming on, we pur- 
sued our course. When our visitors perceived this, 
ene of them insisted upon going with us, and, not- 
withstanding all that 1 and his companions could say 
or do, obstinately refused to go on shore. Ast 
thought it possible that this man might be the means 
of our making some useful discovery, I did not put him 
ashore by force, but indulged him in his desire: we 
learnt from him that there were other islands to the 
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northward, the inhabitants of which he said had iron, 
and always killed his countrymen when they could 
catch them out at sea. It was with great concern that. 
I perceived this poor fellow, whom | called Joseph 
Freewill, from his readiness to go with us, become 
gradually sickly after he had been some time at sea; he: 
lived till I got to the island of Celebes, and there died. 
As the islands from which I had taken him were very 
small and low, the largest being not more than five 
miles in compass, I was surprised to see with how 
many of the productions of Celebes he was acquaint. 
ed; beside the cocoa-nut and palm, he knew the: 
beetle-nut and the lime, and the moment he got a. 
bread-fruit, he went to the fire and roasted it in the 
embers. He made us understand also, that in his 
country they had plenty of fish, and turtle in their 
season. it is however very probable, notwithstanding 
the number of people who subsist upon these islands, 
that they have no fresh water but what falls in rain : 
how they catch and preserve it I had no opportu. 
nity to learn, bat I never met with a spring in a spot 
so small and low, and in such a spot I believe no | 
spring was ever found. The largest of these-islands, | 
which the natives call Pegan, and to which I gave the 
name of Freewill Island, lies fifty minutes north of | 
the line, and in 137°51’ east longitude. They are 
all surrounded by a reef of rocks. he chart of’ 
these islands I drew from the Indian’s description, 
who delineated them with chalk upon the deck, and 
ascertained the depth of water by stretching his arms — 
asa fathom. 

_[ now steered N. W. by N. to get from under the 
sun, and had light winds at KE. §. E. with which al- 
most any ship but the Swallow would have made good 
way, but with every possible advantage she went at a 
heavy rate. We now found our variation begin again 
to decrease, as will appear by the following table: 
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Latitude. © , Longitude from Queen - - Variation, 

, Charlotte's Fore-land.’ 
40'S. 8° 36'W. 4° 40/E. 
Upon the Line 9 40 W.. 4 17 KB. 
30'N. 10 30 W. 3 .10.f; 
9 “ON, 11 40 W. 2 308. 


2° 50'N. £2016: WW. aes K. 


_,,Un the 28th, being in latitude 2° 53’ N., longitude 
136° 10! E. we fell in with a very dangerous shoal, 
Which is about cleven or twelve miles in circuit, and 
Surrounded with small stones that just shew themselves 
above water. We found here a strong northerly cur- 
rent, but could not determine whether it inclined to 
the cast or west. * i 

In the evening, we discovered from the mast- 
head another island to the southward of us: the east 
end of it seemed to rise in a peak, and had the ap- 
pearance of a sail, but we did not go near cnough 
to see any thing of it from the deck. I suppose its 
latitude to be about 2° 50’ N., and its longitude, east 
of London, about 136° 10! E. 

We continued to have a current to the northward 
till Monday the 5th of October, when, being in la- 
tude 4° 30’ N., I found it southerly, and very strong, 
I had, among other deficiencies and misfortunes, ao 
small boat on board, so that I could not try these 
currents, which [ had a great desire to do; but J am 
of opinion, that when the current set southward it 
inclined to the east, and that when it set northward it 
inclined to the west. . 

On Monday the 12th we discovered a small island 
with trees upon it, though scarcely bigger than a 
rock, and I called it Current Island. It lies in lati- 
tude 4°40! N., longitude 14° 24’ W. of Queen Char. 
lotte’s Foreland. ‘The next day, we discovered two 
other small islands, which I called Saint Andrew’s 
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Islands; they lie in latitude 5°18’ N., longitude 14°’ 
47' W. of Queen Charlotte’s Foreland. I called the: 
small island Current Island, because we had here at 
southerly current so strong thatit set us from twenty-- 
four to thirty miles southward every day, besides the» 
difference it might make in our longitude. , The wind! 
was now variable, blowing by turns from every pointt 
in the compass, with much rain and hard squalls. Oni 
Tuesday the 20th, being in latitude 8° N. it blew witha 
such violence that we were obliged to lie to sixty-- 
' four hours. This gale, which made a very great sea,, 
I supposed to be the shifting of the monsoon, andi 
notwithstanding the southerly current, it drove us,, 
while we lay to, as far as nine degrees northward. 

a 
CHAP. VIII. 


~ Some account of the Coast of Mindanao, and thee 
Islands near it, in which several Mistakes of Dame- 
pter are corrected. | 

On the 26th, we discovered land again, but nott 
being able to make an observation, we could ascer-~ 
tain our latitude and longitude only by our deadé 
reckoning ; the next day, however, was more fayour-- 
able, and I then found the effect of the current hade 
been so great, that I was obliged to add to the logs 
S. W. by S.no less than 64 miles for the last two days... 
We now knew that the land we had seen was thee 
north-east part of the island of Mindanao: as I hade 
many sick people on board, and was in the most 
pressing need of refreshments, I determined to tryy 
what could be procured in a bay which Dampier has 
described as lying on'the south-east part of the island, 
and which, he says, furnished him with great plenty of 
deer from the Savannah. I therefore coasted that 
side of the island, and that I might be sure not toc 
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miss the bay, I sent out the lieutenant with the boat 
and a proper number -of hands, to keep in shore 
ahead of the ship. No such bay however was to be 
found, but at the very southermost extremity of the 
island they opened a little nook, at the bottom of - 
which was a town anda fort. As soon as our boats 
was discovered by the people on shore, they Gred a 
great gun, and sent off three boats or canoes full of 
people. As the lieutenant had not a sufficient force to 
_ oppose them, he immediately made towards the ship, 
and the canoes chased him till they came within sight 
of her, and being then overmatched in their turn, 
_ they thought fitto go back. Being thus disappointed 
in my search of Dampier’s Bay and Savannah, I 
would have anchored off this town, notwithstanding 
these hostile appearances, if it had not been neces- 
sary first to get up some guns from the hold, and 
make a few necessary repairs in the rigging ; this 
however being the case, I ran a little to the eastward, 
where, on the 2d of November, { came to an anchor 
in a little bay, having a bottom of soft mud, and 
seven fathom of water, at the distance of a cable’s 
length from the shore; the westermost point of the 
bay bore W.S. W. distant about three miles; the 
eastermost point E. by S.’ distant about one mile; 
a river, which empties itself into the bay, about N. 
W. and the peak of an island, called Hummock 
Island, S$. 7°E. distant about five leagues. Before it 
was dark the same day, our two boats went to the 
river, and brought off their loads of water: they saw 
no signs of inhabitants where they were on shore, 
but we observed a canoe come round the westermost 
point of the bay, which we supposed had been dis- 
patched from the town, to Jearn what we were, or 
at least to see what we were doing. As soon as I 
discovered this canoe, I hoisted English colours, -and 
was not-without hope that she would come on board, 
but after viewing us some time, she returned. As 
we had seen no inhabitants, nor any signs of in- 
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habitants, where we got our water, i intended 


to procure a further supply the next day from 
the same place, and endeavour also to recruit our 


‘wood; but about nine o’clock at night, we were 


suddenly surprised by a loud noise on that part of the 
shore which was abreast of the ship: it was made by 
a great number of human voices, and very much re- 
sembled the war-whoop of the American savages, a 
hideous shout which they give at the moment of their 
attack, and in which all who have heard it agree 
there is Something inexpressibly terrifying and horrid. 
As I was now farther convinced that it was neces. 
sary to dispose of our little force to the greatest ad- 
vantage, we began the next day by getting the guns 
up from the hold, and: making the necessary repairs: 
to our rigging. At eleven o’clock, not having seen — 
any thing of.the people, who had endeavoured te 
terrify us by their yells in the night, I sent the long- 
boat on shore for more water; but, as I thought it 
probable that they might have concealed themselves in 
the woods, I kept the cntter manned and armed, 
with the lieutenant on board, that immediate succour 
might be sent to the waterers, if any danger should | 
threaten them. It soon appeared that my conjec-> 
tures were well founded, for our people had no sooner 
left their boat, than a number of armed men rushed 
out of the woods, one of them held up somewhat 
white, which I took to be a signal of peace. Upon 
this occasion I was again sensible of the mortifying 
deficiency in the ship’s equipment, which I had so 
often experienced before. I had no white flag on 
board, and therefore as the best expedient in my 
power, I ordered the lieutenant, whom I sent on 
shore in the cutter, to display one ‘of my table-cloths: 


‘aS soon as the officer landed, the standard-bearer and 


another came down to him unarmed, and received him. 
with great appearance of friendship. ‘One of them 
addressed him in Dutch, which none of our people — 
understood ; he then spoke a few words in Spanish, 
in which one of the personsof the cutter was a consi- 
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derable proficient : the Indian however spoke it so very 
imperfectly, that it was with great difficulty, and by 
the help of many signs, he made himself understood ; 
possibly if any of our people had spoken Dutch, he 
might have been found equally deficient in that lan. 
guage. He asked for the captain however by the name 
of the skipper, and enquired whether we were Hol- 
landers ; whether our ship was intended for merchan- 
dize or for war; bow many guns and men she car- 
_ ried, and whether she had heen, or was going to Bata. 
via. When we had satisfied him in all these particu. 
lars, he said that we should go to the town, and that 
he would introdtce us to the Governor, whom he dis- 
tinguished by the title of Rajah. The lieutenant 
then told him, that we intended to go to the town, but 
that we were in immediate want of water, and there- 
fore desired permission to fill some casks; he also re- 
quested that the people who were armed with bows 
and arrows. might be ordered to a greater distance. 
With both these requisitions the Indian, who seemed 
to beinvested with considefable authority, complied ; 
and as he seemed to take particular notice of a sill 
handkerchicf which the Jientenant had tied round his 
neck, it was immediately presented to him; im return 
for which he desired him to accept a kind of cravat, 
made of coarse calico, which was tied round his Own, 
his dress béing somewhat after the Dutch fashion. 
After this interchange of cravats, he inquired of the 
officer whether the ship was furnished with any articles 
for trade; to which he answered that she was sufiici- 
ently furnished to trade for provisions, but nothing 
more: the chief replied, that whatever we wanted we 
should have. After this conference, which I consi- 
dered as an earnest of every advantage which this place 
could afford us, the boats returned on board Jaden 
with water, and we went cheerfully on with our 
business on board the ship. In about two hours, 
however, we saw with equal surprise and concern, 
many hundreds of armed men, posting themselves ir 
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parties at different places among the trecs, upon thé 
beach, abreast of the ship; their weapons were mus-. 
kets, bows and arrows, long pikes, or spears, broad. 
swords, a kind of hanger called a cress, and targets : 
we observed also, that they hauled a canoe, which 
lay under a shed upon the beach, up into the woods, - 
These were not friendly appearances, and thcy. were 
succeeded by others that were still more hostile ; for — 
these people spent all the remainder of the day in 
entering and rushing out of the woods, as if they had 
been making sallies to attack an enemy; sometimes 
shooting their arrows, and throwing their lances into | 
the water towards the ship; and sometimes lifting 
their targets, and brandishing their swords at us in a 
menacing manner. In the mean. time we were not 
idle on board: we got up our guns,. repaired our 
rigging, and put every thing in order before evening, 
and then, being ready to sail, I determined, if pos- 
sible, to get another conference with the people on 
shore, and learn the reason of so sudden and unac- 
countable a change of behaviour, ‘The lieutenant 
thérefore was again dispatched, and as a testimony 
that our disposition was still peaceable, the table. — 
cloth was again displayed as a flag of truce. I had 
the precantion, however, to order the boat to a part 
of the beach which was clear of wood, that the people — 
on board might not be liable to mischief from enemies. 
whom they could not see; I also ordered that nobody 
‘ should go on shore, When the Indians saw the boat. 
come to the beach, and observed that nobody landed, . 
one of them came out of the wood with a bow and — 
arrows in his hand, and made signs for the boat to 
come to the place where he steod. ‘This the officer 
very prudently declined, as he would then have been 
within bow-shot of an ambuscade, and after . waiting 
some time, and finding that a conference could be pro- 
cured upon no other terms, he returned back to the 
ship. It was certainlyin my power to have destroyed 
many of these unfriendly people, by firing my great - 
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guns into the wood, but it would have answered no 
good purpose: we could not. afterwards have procure 
ed wood and water here without risking the loss of 
our own people, and I still hoped that refreshment 
might be procured upon friendly terms at the town, 
which, now I was-in a condition to defend myself 

cast a sudden assault, E resolved to visit. 

~The next morning therefore, as soon asit was light, 
I sailed from this place, which I called Deceitful Bay, 
with a light land breeze, and between ten and eleven 
o’clock we got off the bay or naok, at the bottom of 
which our boats had discovered the town and fort. 
It happened however that just at this time the weather 
‘became thick, with heavy rain, and it began to blow 
hard from a quarter which made the land here a lee- 
shore: this obliged me to stand off, and having no 
time to lose, F stood away to the westward that T 

might reach Batavia before the season was past. 
- [ shall now give a more particular account of our 
navigating the sea that washes the coasts of this island, 
the rather as Dampier’s description is in several par- 
ticulars erroneous. 

Having seen the north-east part of the island on the 
twenty-sixth of October, without certainly knowing 
whether it was Mindanao or Saint ‘John’s, we got 
nearer to it the next day, and made what we knew to 
be: Saint Augustina, the south-eastermost part of the 
island, which rises in little hummocks, that run down 
to a low point at the water’s edge ; it bears N. 40 E. 
at the distance of two and twenty leagues from a lit= 
tle island, which is distinguished from the other islands 
that lie off the southermost point of Mindanao by a 
hill or hummock, and which for that reason I called 
- Hummock Island. All this land is very high, one 
ridge of mountains rising behind another, so that at a 
great distance it appears not like one island but seve- 
ral. After our first discovery of the island, we kept 
turning along the eastside from the northward to Cape 
Saint Augustina, nearly S. by W. 1 W. aud N. by H. 
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z EK. forabout twenty leagues. . The wind was to the 
southward along the shore, and as we approached the 
land, we stood in for an opening which had the ap. 
pearance of a good bay, where we intended toan. | 
chor; but we found that it was too deep for our pur. 
pose, and that some shoals rendered the entrance of 
it dangerous. To this bay, which lies about cight or 
ten leagues N: by E. from Cape Saint Augustina, the 


south-east extremity of the island, I gave the name of 


Disappointment Bay. When we were in the offing 
standing in for this bay, we observed a large hummock, 
which had the appearance of an island but which J 
believe to be a peninsula, joined by a low isthmus to 
the main; this hummock formed the northermost 
part of the entrance, and another high bluff point op- 
posite to it formed the southermost part: between 
these two points are the shoals that have been men- 
tioned; and several small islands, only one of which 
can be seen till they are approached very near. On 
this part of the coast we saw no signs of inhabitants; _ 
the land is of a stupendous height, with mountains 


piled upon mountains till the summits are hidden in 


the clouds; in the offing therefore it is almost impos- 


sible to estimate its distance, for what appear then to_ 


be small hillocks, just emerging from the water, in 
comparison of the mountains that are seen over them, 
swell into high hills as they are approached, and the 
distance is found to be thrice as much as it was ima. 
gined ; perhaps this will account for the land here be. 
ing soill laid down, and‘in situations so very different _ 
as it appears to be in all our English charts. We 


found here a strong current setting to the southward 


along the shore, as the land trended. The high land 
that is to the north of Saint Augustina, becomes 
gradually lower towards the Cape, a low flat pointin 
which it terminates, and off which, at’a very little 
distance, lie two large rocks. Its latitude is 6° 15! N._ 
and the longitude by account 127° 20! RE. 

From this Cape the land trends away W. and W,: 
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by 5. for six or seven leagues, and then turns up to 
the N. W. making a very deep bay, the bottom of 
_ which, as we crossed it from Saint Augustina to the 
high land on the other sidé, which is not less than 
twelve leagues, we could not see. The coast on the 
farther side of it, coming up from the bottom, trends 
first to the S. and S. S. W. and then to the 8S. W. by 
_ W. towards the south extremity of the island. 
_ Off this southern extremity, which Dampier calls the 
South-east by mistake, the south-east being Saint An- 
gustina, at the distance of five, six, and seven leagues, 
lic ten or twelve islands, though Dampier says these are 
only two, and that together they are about five leagues 
round, The islands that I saw could not be containa 
ed in a circuit of less than fifteen leagues, and from 
the number of boats that 1 saw among them Limagine | 
they are well inhabited. The largest of these lies to 
the $. W. of the others, and makes in a remarkable 
peak, so that it is first seen in coming in with the 
land, and is indecd visible at a very great. distance. 
Its latitude [ make 5° 21’ N. andits longitude by ac- 
count 126° 37’ K. This island, which I called Hum- 
_mosck Island, bears from Saint Augustina §. 40 W. at 
the distance of between twenty and two and twenty 
leagues; and from the same Cape, the southermost 
/ part of the island Mindanao bears S. W. 3 W. at the 
distance of between twenty-one and twenty-three 
leagues, This southermost extremity consists of three 
or four points, which bear east and west of each 
‘other for about seven miles. They lie in latitude 5° 
34’ N., longitude 126° 25’ If. according to my account. 
The variation here was one point east. Me 

I passed between these islands and the main, and 
found the passage. good, the current setting to the 
westward. Dampier has placed his Bay and Savan- 
nah four leagues N. W. from the eastermost island, 
and there I sought it, as indeed I did on all the S. E. 
part of the island till we came to the little creek 
which ran up to the town. 
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All the southern part of Mindanao is extremely 
pleasant, with many spots where the. woods had been 
cleared for plantations, and fine lawns of a beautiful 
verdure: this part also is well inhabited, as well as) 
the neighbouring islands. Of the town I can give no 


account, as the weather was so thick that I could not; 


see it; neither could I sufficiently distinguish the 
land to set off the points, at which I was not a little: 


‘mortified. 


When I came to open the land to the westward of 
the southermost point, I found it trend from that. 
point W. N. W. and N. W. by W. ferming first a. 
point at the distance of about seven or eight leagues, 
and then a very deep bay running so far in to the N.. 
and N.E. that I could not see the bottom of it. The: 
westermost point of this bay islow, but the land soon 
rises again, and runs along to the N. W. by W.. 
which seems tobe the direction of this coast, from the» 
southermost point of the island towards the city of’ 
Mindanao. : 

To the westward of this deep bay, the land is all| 
flat, and in comparison of the other parts of the; 
island, but thinly wooded. Over this flat appears a. 
peak of stupendous height, which rises into the 
clouds like a tower. Between the entrance of this bay~ 


‘and the south point of the island, there is another very’ 


high hill, the top of which has the funnel shape of a. 
volcano, but I did not perceive'that it emitted either’ 
fireorsmoke. It is possible that this deep bay is that : 
which Dampier mentions, and that it is misplaced by ~ 
an error of the press ; for if, instead of saying it bore 
N. W. four leagues from the eastermost of the islands, , 
he had said it bore N. W. fourteen leagues from the : 
westermost of the islands, it would correspond well! 
with his description, the bearings being ‘the same, and | 
the land on the east side of it high, and:low on ‘the > 
west: he is also nearly right in the latitude of his: 
islands, which he makes 5° 10! N.; for probably” 
some parts of the southermast of them may lic in that 
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latitude; but as I did not go to the southward of them, 
this is only conjecture. | 

Between Hummock Island, which is the largest and 
westermost of them, and the islands to the eastward 
of it, which are all flatand even, is a passage running 
north and south, which appears to be clear. The 
north.eastermost of these islands is small, low and flat, 
with a white sandy beach all round it, and a great 
many trees in the middle. Bast, or north-east of this 
island, there are shoals and breakers; and i saw no 
other appearance of danger in these parts. Neither 
did I see any of the islands which are mentioned by 
Dampier, and laid down in all the charts, near Min- 
danao in the offing: perhaps they are at a more re- 
mote distance than is commonly supposed ; for with- 
out great attention navigators will be much deceived 
in this particular by the height of the land, as [have 
observed already. As f coasted this island, 1 found 
the current set very strong to the southward along 
the shore, till I came to the south end of it, where I 
found it run N. W. and N{ W. by W. whichis nearly 
as the land trends. We had the winds commonly 
from S. W. to N. W. with Jight airs, frequent rain, 
and unsettled weather. 

We now bid farewell to Mindanao, greatly disap- 
pointed in our hope of obtaining refreshments, which 
at first the inhabitants so readily promised to furnish. 
We suspected that there were Dutchmen, or at least 
Dutch partisans in the town; and that, having dis. 
covered us to be English, they had dispatched an arm- 
ed party to prevent our having any intercourse with 
the natives, who arrived about two. hours after our 
friendly conference, and were the people that defied 
-us from the shore. 
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CHAP. IX. . 


The Passage from Mindanao to the Island of Cele. 
bes, with a particular Account of the Streight of 
Macassar, in which many Errors are corrected. 


Arter leaving Mindanao, I stood to the westward 
for the passage between the islands of Borneo and 
Celebes, ‘called the Streight of Macassar, and made it 
on Saturday the fourteenth. I observed, that during 
the whole of this run we had a strong north westerly — 
current: but that while we were nearer to Mindanao 
than Celebes, it ran rather towards the north than 
the west ; and that when we came nearer to Celebes 
then we were to Mindanao, it ran rather towards the 
west than the north. The land of Celebes on the north 
end runs along to the entrance of the passage, is very 
lofty, and seems to trend away about W. by S. toa 
remarkable point in the passage, which makes in a 
hummock, and which at first we took for an island. 

I believe it to be the same which in the French 
charts is called Stroomen Point, but | gave it the name 
of Hummock Point. Its latitude according tomy ac- 
count is 1° 20' N., longitude 121° 39’ E.; and it is a 
good mark for those to know the passage that fall in 
with the land coming from the eastward, who, if pos- 
sible, should always make this side of the passage. 
From Hummock Point the land trends more away to 
the southward, about S. W. by W. and to the south- 
ward of it there is adeep bay full of islandsand rocks, 
which appeared to me to be very dangerous. Just off 
the Point there are two rocks, which, though they are 
above water, cannot be seen from a ship till she is 
close to the land. To the castward of this Point, 
close to the shore, are two islands, one of them very 
flat, long, and even, and the other swelling into a hill: 
beth these islands, as well as the adjacent country, 
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are well covered with trees: I stood close in a little 
to the eastward of them, and had no ground with an 
hundred fathom, within half a mile of theshore, which 
seemed to be rocky. A little to the westward of these 
islands, wesaw no less than sixty boats, which were 
fishing on some shoals that lie between them and 
Hummock Point. This part of the shore appeared 
to befoul, and I think should not be approached with- 
out great caution. In this place I found the currents 
_ Various and uncertain, sometimes setting to the south- 
ward, and sometimes to the northward, and sometimes 
there was no current at all ; the weather also was very 
unsettled, and so was the wind; it blew, however, 
chiefly to the south and south-west quarter, but we 
had sometimes sudden and violent gusts, and torna- 
does from the N.W. with thunder, lightning, and rain: 
these generally lasted about an hour, when they were 
succeeded by a dead calm, and the wind would after. 
wards spring up fresh from the S. W. or S. S. W. 
which was right against us, and blow strong. From 
these appearances [ conjectured that the shifting sea. 
son had commenced, and that the west monsoon 
would soon set in. The ship sailed so ill that we made 
very little way ; we frequently sounded in this pas- 
sage, but could get no ground. 

On the 2lst of November, as we were standing to- 
wards Borneo, we made two small islands, which I 
judged to bethesame that in the French chart are cal- 
led Taba Islands: they are very small, and covered 
with trees. By my account, they lie in latitude 1° 
44’ N., longitude 7° 32’ W. of the south end of Min. 
danao, and are distant from Hummock, or Stroomen 
Point, about fifty-eight leagues. The weather was 
now hazy, but happening suddenly to clear up, we saw 
a shoal, with breakers, at the distance of about five or 
six miles, from the south to the north-west. Off the 
nerth end of this shoal we saw four hammocks close 
together, which we took for smali islands, and seven 
more from the 8. } W. to the W.4S.: whether these 
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are really islands, or some hills on the island of Bore 
neo, I could not determine. This shoal is certainly 
very dangerous, but may be avoided by going to the 
westward of Taba Islands, where the passage is clear.. 
and broad. Inthe French chart of Monsieur D’ Ap- 
res de Mandevillette, published in 1745, two shoals 
are laid down, to the eastward, and a litile to the» 
north of these islands; one ef them is called Vanloo-. 
rif, and the other, on which are placed two islands, 
Harigs; but these shoals and islands have certainly no ) 
existence, as I turned through this part of the passage! 
from side to side, and sailed over the very spot where: 
they are’ supposed to lic. In the same chart seven | 
smali islands are also laid down within half a degree» 
to the northward of the line, and exactly in the mid-. 
dle of the narrowest part of this passage ; but neither ' 
have these islands any existence, except upon paper, , 
though I believe there may be some small islands close : 
to the main land of Borneo ; we thought we had seen! 
two, which we took to be those that are laid down in} 
the charts off Porto Tubo, but of this I am not cer-, 
tain. The southermost and narrowest part of this} 
passage is about eighteen or twenty ‘leagues broad, , 
with high lands on each side. We continued labour-. 
ing in it till the 27th, before we crossed the line, so) 
that we were a fortnight in sailing eight and twenty) 
leagues, the distance from the north, entrance of the» 
streight, which we made on the 14th. After we gott 
to the southward of the line, we found a slight cur-- 
rent setting against us to the northward, which daily ' 
increased: the weather was still unsettled, with much | 
wet: the winds were chiefly S. W. and W. S. W.and ! 
very seldom farther to the northward than W. N. W.. 
except in the tornadoes, which grew more frequent! 
and violent; and by them we got nothing but hard’ 
labour, as they obliged us to hand all our sails, . 
which indeed with our utmost effort we were scarcely | 
able to do, our debility daily increasing by the falling : 
sick of the few that were well, or the death of some _ 
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among the many that were sick. Under these circum. 
stances we used our utmost endeavours to get hold of 
’ the land on the Bortteo side, but were not able, and 
continued to struggle with our misfortunes till the 3d 
of December, when we fell in with the small 
islands and shoals called the little Paternosters, the 
southermost of which, according to my account, lies 
in latitude 2° 31’ S. and the northermost in 2° 15' 8. 
the longitude of the northermost I made 117° 19 Eas 
they bear about S. °F. 4 S. and N. W.3N. of each 
other, distant eight leagues, and between them are the 
others; the number of the whole is eight. They lie 
very near the Celebes side of the streight, and being 
unable either to weather them, or get to the westward 
of them, we were obliged to go between them and the 
island. We had here tempestuous weather and con- 
trary winds, with sudden and impetuous gusts, which, 
as we had not a number of hands suflicient to bend 
the sails, often endangered our masts and yards, and 
did great damage to our sails and rigging, especially at 
this time, as we were obliged te carry all the sail we 
coud to prevent our falling into a deep bight, on the 
Celebes shore. The ravages of the scurvy were new 
universal, there not being one individual among us 
that was free, and the winds aad currents being so 
hard against us, that we could reither get westing nor 
southing to reach any place of refreshment ; the wnind 
participated in the sufferings of the body, and a uni- 
versal despondency was reflected from one countenance 
to another, especially among those who were not able 
to come upon the deck. __ In this deplorable situation 
_ we continued till the 10th, and it is not perhaps very 
easy for the most fertile imagination to conceive by 
what our danger and distress could possibly be in- 
creased; yet debilitated, sick, and dying as we were, 
in sight of land that we could not reach, and exposed 
to tempests which we could not resist, we had the ad- 
ditional misfortune to be attacked by a pirate: that 
this unexpected mischief might lose none of its force, 
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it happened at midnight, when the darkness that might 
almost be felt, could not fail to co-operate ‘with 
whatever tended to produce confusion and terror. 
This sedden attack, however, rather roused than de- 
pressed us, and though our enemy attempted to board 
us, before we could have the least apprehension that an 
enemy was near, we defcated his purpose: he then 
plied us with what we supposed to be swivel-guns, 
and small arms, very briskly; but though he had the 
start of us, we soon returned his salute with such ef- 
fect, that shortly after he sunk, and all the unhappy 
wretches on board perished. It was asmall vessel, but 


of what country, or how mauned, it wasimpossible for 


us to know. The Lieutenant, and one of the men, 
were wounded, though not dangerously ; part of our 


running rigging was cut, and we received some other. 


slight damage. We knew this pirate to be a vessel 
which we had seen in the dusk of the evening, and we 
afterwards learnt that she belonged to a freebooter, 
who had more than thirty such vessels under his com- 


attack, and her strength being so much more thay ia 
proportion to her size, supposing her a merchantman, 
rendered it fatal. 

On Saturday the 12th, we fell in with the danger- 
ous shoals called the Spera Mondes, and had the mor- 
tification to find that the westerly monsoon was now 
set in, against which, and the current, it was impos- 


sible for any ship to get as far westward as Batavia. 


As it was now necessary to wait till the return of the 
eastern monsoon, and the shifting of the current; as 
we had buried thirteen of our crew, and no Jess than 
thirty more were at the point of death; as all the 
petty officers were among the sick, and the Licuten- 
ant and myself, who did all duties in a feeble condi- 


tion; it was impossible that we should keep the sea, 


and we had no chance of preserving those who were 
still alive, but by getting on shore at some place, where 
rest and refreshment might be procured; I therefore 


‘mand. ‘The smallness of our vessel encouraged the | 


| 
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determined that I would take advantage of our being 
so far to the southward, and endeavour to reach 
Macassar, the principal settlement of the Dutch upon 
the island of Celebes. 

The next day, we made some islands which lie not 
far from that place, and saw, what sometimes we took 
for shoals, and sometimes for boats, with men on 
board, but what afterwards appeared to be trees, 
and other drift floating about, with birds sitting upon 
them: we suddenly found ourselves twenty miles 
farther to the southward than we expected, for the 
current, which had for some time set us to the north. 
ward, had set us to the southward during~the night. 
We now hauled up east, and HK. 7 N. intending to 
have gone to the northward of a shoal, which has no 
name in our East India Pilot, but which the Dutch 
call the Thumb. By noon, however, we found our- 
selves upon it, our water shallowing at once to four 
fathom, with rocky ground. We now hauled off to 
the south-west, and keeping the boat ahead to sound, 
ran round the west side of the shoal in ten and twelve 
fathom ; our water deepening when we hauled off to 
the west, and shallowing when we hauled off east. 
Our latitude, by observation, when we were upon 
the shoal, was 5°20/S. and the northermost of the 
islands, called the Three Brothers, then bore S78 
at the distance of five or six leagues, This island is, 
in the English Pilot, called Don Dinanga, but by the 
Dutch the North Brother. 

Between the Three Brothers, and the main of Cele- 
bes, there is another island, much larger than either of 
them, called the Island of Tonikiky ; but none of 
_ them are inhabited, though therearc afew huts belong- 
ing to fishermen upon them all. The passage between 
the shoal and this island is‘clear and good, with from 
ten to thirteen fathom, and a sandy bottom; but the 
soundings are to be kept on the side of the island in 
twelve fathom, and never under ten: it is, however, 
very difficult and dangerous for ships to fal! in with 
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the land this way without a pilot on board, for there 
arc many shoals and rocks wnder water. I[ ran in by 
a chart in the English Kast India Pilot, which upon 
the whole I found a good one, though the names of | 
the islands, points, and bays, differ very much from 
those by which they are now known. When we got 
near to the Celebes shore, we had land and sea-breezes, 
which obliged us to edge along the coast, though our 
strength was so much reduced, that it was with the ute 
most difficulty we could work the stream anchor. 

In the evening of Tuesday the 15th, we anchored at 
about the distance of four miles from the town of Ma- 
cassar, which, according to my account, lies in lati. 
tude 5° 10’ or 5°12’ S. longitude 117° 28/ EF, having 
spent no less than fiveand thirty weeks in our passage 
from the Streight of Magellan, 

I have been the more particular in my description 
of as much as J saw of this Streight, because all the 
charts, both Kinglish and French, that I consulted, are 
extremely deficient and erroneous, and because an 
exact knowledge of it may be of great service to our 
China trade: the ships by which that trade is carried 
on, may pass this way with as little danger as by the 
common one, which lies along the Prassel shoals ; and 
when they miss their passage to China, in the south. 
east monsoon, and lose the season, they may be sure 
of a clear channel here, and fair winds at W. S. W. 
W. and round to W. N. W. in November, December, 
and the four following months: J amalso of opinion, 
that itis a better and shorter way to go to the N. Ey 
and eastward of the Philippine Islands, than to thread 
the Moluccas, or coast New Guinea, where there are 
shoals, currents, and innumerable other dangers, as 
they were forced to do when the French were crniz- 
ing for them in the common passage during the last 
war. | 
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CHAP, X. 


Transactions off Macassar, and the Passage thence 
to Bonthain. 


Tue same night that we came to an anchor, at 
about eleven o’clock, a Dutchman came on board, 
who had been dispatched by the Governor, to learn 
who we were. When I made him understand that the 
ship wasan English man of war, he seemed to be greate 
ly alarmed, no man of war belonging to the King of 
- Great Britain having ever been there before, and I 
could not by any means persuade him to leave the 
deck and go down into the cabin; we parted, however, 
to all appearance, good friends. 

The next morning, at break of day, I sent the 
Lieutenant to the town, with a letter to the Gover- 
nor, in which I acquainted him with the reason of my 
coming thither, and requested the liberty of the port 
_ to procure refreshments for my ship’s company’, who 
were in a dying condition, and shelter for the vessel 
against the approaching storms, till the return of a fit 
season for sailing to the westward. -J ordered that this 
letter should, without good reason to the contrary, be 
delivered into the Governor’s own hand; but when 
my officer got to the wharf of the town, neither he 
nor any other person in the boat was suffered to land. 
Upon his refusal to deliver the letter to a messenger, 
the Governor was made acquainted with it, and two 
officers called the shebander and the fiscal, were sent 
down to him, who, as a reason why he could not de. 
liver the letter to the Governor himself, pretended 
that he was sick, and said, that they came by his ex- 
press order to fetch it: upon this the letter was at 
length delivered to them, and they went away. 
While they were gone, the officer and men were kept 
on board their boat, exposed to the purning keat of 
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the sun, which was almost vertical at noon, and none 
of the country boats were suffered to come near 
enough to sell them any refreshment. In the mean 
time, our people observed a great hurry and bustle on 
shore, and all the sloops and vessels that were proper 
for war were fitted out with the utmost expedition: 
we should, however, I believe, have been an over. 
match for their whole sea force, if all our people had 
been well. In the mean time I intended to have gone 
and anchored close to the town, but now the boat 
was absent, our united strength was not sufficient to 
weigh the anchor, though a small one. After waiting 
five hours in the boat, the Lieutenant was told that 
the Governor had ordered two gentlemen to wait upon 
me with an answer to my letter. Soon after he had 
returned, and made this report, the two gentlemen 
came on board, and we afterwards learnt that one of 
them was an ensign of the garrison, named Le Cerf, 
and the other Mr. Douglas, a writer of the Dutch 
East India Company : they delivered me the Gover- 
nor’s letter, but it proved to be written in Dutch, a 
language which not a single person on board could un. 
derstand: the two genttemen who brought it, how. 
ever, both spoke French, and one of them interpret. 
ed the contents to me in that language. The purport 
of it was, ‘ that [ should instantly depart from the 
port, without coming any nearer to the town; that I 
should not anchor on any part of the coast, or permit 
any of my people to land in any place that was un- 
der his jurisdiction.” Before I made any reply to 
this letter, I shewed the gentlemen who brought it the 
number of my sick: at the sight of so many unhappy 
wretches, who were dying of languor and disease, they 
seemed to be much affected ; and I then urged again 
the pressing necessity I was under of procuring re. 
freshment, to which they had been witnesses, the cru. 
elty and injustice of refusing to supply me, which was 
"ot only contrary to treaty, as we were in a king’s 
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ship, but to the laws of Nature as we were human be- 
ings; they seemed to admit the force of this reasoning, 
but they had a short and final answer ready, ‘¢ that 
they had absolute and indispensible orders from their 
masters, not to suffer any ship, of whatever nation, 
to stay at this port, and that these orders they must 
implicitly obey.” To this I replied, that persons in 
our situation had nothing worse to fear than. what 
they suffered, and that therefore if they did not imme- 
diately allow me the liberty of the port to purchase 
refreshments, and procure shelter, I would, as soon as 
the wind would permit, in defiance of all their mena. 
ces, and all their force, go and anchor close to the 
town; that if at last I should find myself unable to 
compel them to comply with requisitions, the reason. 
ableness of which could not be controverted, I would 
run the ship aground under their walls, and, after 
selling our lives as dearly as we could, bring upon 
them the disgrace of having reduced a friend and ally 
to so dreadful an extremity, At this they seemed to 
be alarmed, as our situation alone was sufficient to 
convince them that I was in earnest, and urged me 
with great emotion to remain where I was, at least 
till | had heard again from the Governor: to this, after 
some altercation, I consented, upon condition that I 
heard from the Governor before the sea-breeze set in 
the next day. 

We passed all the remainder of this day and all the 
night, in a state of anxiety, not unmixed with indig- 
nation, that greatly aggravated our distress ; and very 
early the next morning, we had the mortification to see 
asloop that mounted eight carriage guns, and one of 
the vessels of the country, fitted out for war, with a 
great number of soldiers on board, come from the town, 
and anchor under each of our bows. 1 immediately 
sent my boat to speak with them, but they would make 
uo reply to any thing that was said. About noon, 
the sea- breeze set in, and not having then heard again 
from the Governor, I got under sail, and proceeded 
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towards the town, according to my declaration, res 
solving, if the vessels that had anchored under our’ 
bows, should oppose us, to repress force with force as | 
far as we wereable; these two vessels, however, hap-- 
pily both for us and for them, contented themselves; 
with weighing anchor, and attending our motions. 
Very soon after we had got under sail, a handsome: 
vessel, with a band of music, and several gentlemen ont 
board, made up to us, and told us that they were sent! 
by the Governor, but could not come aboard if we did! 
not drop our anchor again; our anchor therefore wass 
immediately dropped, and the gentlemen came om 
board: they proved to be Mr. Blydenbourg, the fis. - 
cal, Mr. Voll, the shebander, an officer called the bia 
cence master, or master of the port, and Mr. Douglas,, 
the writer, who has been mentioned already. Theyy 
expressed some surprise at my having got under satl,. 
and asked me what I intended to have done: I told: 
them that I intended, neither more nor less than tor 
fulfil the declarations I had made the day before ;.tha’, . 
justified by the common rights of mankind, which were; 
superior to every other law, I would, rather than have\ 
put again ‘to sea, where our destruction either by ship-. 
wreck, sickness, or famine, was inevitable, have come 
up to their walls, and either have compelled them tor 
furnish the necessaries we wanted, or have run the 
ship on shore, since it was better to perish at once in) 
a just contest, than to suffer the lingering misery of) 
anticipatiag the perdition that we could not avoid. If 
observed also, that no civilized people had ever suffer~' 
ed even the captives of war to perish for want of the 
necessaries of life, much less the subjects of an ally,’ 
who asked nothing but permission to purchase food 
with their money. They readily allowed the truth of 
all. I had said, but seemed to think I had been too hasty; 
{ then observed that I had waited the full time of my 
stipulation, and they in return made some excuse for 
their not having come sooner, telling me that, as a prool 
of their having admitted my claim, they had brought 
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me such provisions as their country would afford. 
These were immediately taken on board, and consist- 
ed of two sheep, an elk ready killed, and a few fowls, 
with some vegetables and fruit. ‘This most welcome 
supply was divided among the people, and that most 
salutary, and to us exquisite dainty, broth made for 
the sick. Another letter from the Gosbnntee was then 
produced, in which, to my great disappointment, 1 
was again ordered tu leave the port, and to justify the 
order, it was alledged, that to suffer a ship of any na- 
tion to stay and trade either at this port, or any other 
part of this island, was contrary to the agreement 
which had been made by the East india Company with 
the native Kings and Governors of the country, who 
had already expressed some displeasure on our account: 
and for farther particulars I was referred to the gen- 
tlemen that brought the letter, whom the Governor 
stiled his commissaries. ‘lo these gentlemen 1 imme- 
diately observed, that no stipulation concerning trade 
could effect us, as we were a king’s ship; at the same 
time I produced my commission, it not being possible 
to bring under the article of trade the selling us food 
and refreshments for our money, without the ut- 
most violence to language and common sense. After 
this they made me several propositions, which I reject- 
ed because my departure from this place, before the 
return of the scason, was included in them all. I then 
recurred to myformer declaration, and to enforce it, 
shewed them the corpse of a man who had died that 
morning, and whose life would probably have been 
saved, if they had afforded us refreshments when we 
first came to an anchor upon their coast. This put 
them to a stand, but aftera short pause, they enquir- 
ed very particularly whether I had been among the 
spice islands ; I answered them in the negative, and 
they appeared to be convinced that I spoke truth. 
After this we came to a better understanding, and 
they told me, that though they could not without dis- 
obedience to the most direct and positive orders of the 
K K 
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Company, suffer us to remain here, yet that L was wel- 
come to go to a little bay not far distant, where i 
should find effectual shelter from the bad monsoon, 
and might erect an hospital for my sick, assuring me 
at the same time that provision and refreshmeuts were 
more plenty there than at Macassar, from whence, 
whatever else I wanted should be sent me, and offer- 
ing me a good pilot to carry me to my station. To 
this I gladly consented, upon condition that what 
they had offered should be confirmed to me by the 
Governor and Council of Macassar, that I might be 
considered as under the protection of the Dutch nation 
and that no violence should be offered to my people; 
for all this they engaged their honour on behalf of the 
Governor and Council, promising me the assurance 
I had required on the next day, and requesting that 
in the mean time I would remain wherel was. I then 
enquired why the two vessels which were at anchor 
under our bows were allotted to that station, and they 
told me, for no other reason than to prevent the pee- 
ple of the country from offering us any violence. 
When matters were thus far settled between us, I ex- 
pressed my concern that, except a glass of wine, I 
could present them with nothing better than bad galt 
meat, and bread full of weavels, upon which they very 
politely desired that I would permit their servants to 
bring in the victuals which had been dressing in their 
own vessel; i readilyconsented, and a very genteel dine 
ner was soon served up, consisting of fish, flesh, veget- 
ables, and fruit. tis with the greatest pleasure that 
I take this opportunity of acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to these gentlemen for the politeness and human. 
ity of their hchaviour in their private capacity, and 
particularly to Mr. Douglas, who being qualitied by 
his knowledge of the French language to interpret 
between us, undertook that office with a courtesy and 
politeness which very much increased the value of the 
favour. After this we parted, and at their leaving the 
ship, I saluted them with nine guns, | 
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The next morning the shebander was sent to ac. 
quaint me, that the Governor and Council had con- 
firmed the engagement which had becn made with me 
on their behalf. [Every thing was now settled much 
to my satisfaction, except the procuring money for 
my bills upon the government of Great Britain, which 
the shebander said he would solicit. At eight o’clock 
in the evening, he came on board again, to Jet me 
know that there was not any person in the town who 
had money to remit to Kurope, and that there was 
not adollar in the Company’s chest. [answered, that 
as [was net permitted to go on shore to tegociate my 
bills myself, Lhopedthey would give me credit, offer- 
ing him bills for any debt I should contract, or to pay 
it at Batavia. ‘I'o this the shebander replied, that the 
Resident at Bonthain, the place to which I was go. 
ing, would receive orders to supply me with what- 
ever I should want, and would be glad to take my 
bills in return, as he had money to remit, and was 
himself to goto Europe the next season. He told me 
also, that he had considerable property in Mngland, 
being a denison of that country ; ** and, said the she- 
bander, he has also money in my hands, with which I 
will purchase such things as you want from Macassar, 
and see that they are sent after you.” Tlaving spe- 
cified what these articles/were to be, and agreed with 
him for the quantity and the price, we parted. 

The next day, in the afternoon, I received a letter, 
signed by the Governor and Council of Macassar, 
containing the reasons why I was sent to Bonthain, 
and confirming the verbal agrcement which subsisted 
between us. : 

Soon after, the Ensign M. le Cerf, the Secretary of 
’ the Council, and a pilot, came on board to attend us to 
Bonthain. Le Cerf was to command the soldiers who 
were on board the guard-boats ; and the Secretary, as 
we afterwards discovered, was to be a check upon the 
resident, whose name was Swellingrabel. This gen- 
tleman’s father died Second Governor at the Cape of 
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Good Hope, where he married an English lady of the 
name of Fothergill. Mr. Swellingrabel, the resident 
here, married the daughter of Cornelius Sinkclaar, 
who had been Governor of Macassar, and died about 
two years ago in England, having come hither to see 
some of his mother’s relations. 


== : 
CHAP. XI. 


Lransactions at Bonthain, while the Vessel was watt- 
ing for a Wind to carry her to Batavia, with some 
Account of the Place, the Town of Macassar, and 
the adjacent Country. 


Tne next morning at day-break we sailed, and the 
day following in the afternoon we anchored in Bon. 
thain ‘road with our two guard boats, which were im- 
mediately moored close in to the shore, to prevent 
the country boats from coming near us, and our 
boats from going near them. As soonas I arrived at 
this place, I altered our reckoning. I had lost about 
eighteen hours, in coming by the west, and the Ku- 
ropeans that we found here having come by the east 
had gained about six, so that the difference was just 
a day. 

I immediately waited upon the resident, Mr. Swel- 
lingrabel, who spoke English but very imperfectly, 
and having settled with him ail matters relating to 
money and provisions, a house was allotted me near 
the sea-side, and close to a little pallisadoed fort 
of eight guns, the only one iy this place, which [ con- 
verted into an hospital, under the direction of the 
Surgeon ; to this place I immediately sent all the peo- 
ple who were thought incapable of recovering on 
board, and reserved the rest as a security against ac~ 
cidents. As soon as our people were on shore, a 
guard of thirty-six private men, two serjeants, andtwe 
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corporals, all under the command of ensign Le Cerf, 
was set over them; and none of them were suffered to 
go more than thirty yards from the hospital, nor were 
any of the country people allowed to come near 
enough to sell them any thing; so that our men got 
nothiug of them, but throngh the hands of the Dutch 
soldicrs, who abused their power very shamefully. 
When they saw any of the country people carrying 
what they thought our invalids would purchase, they 
first took it away, and then asked the price; what 
was demanded signified little, the soldier gave what he 
thought proper, which was seldoin one fourth of the 
value: and if the countryman ventured to express 
any discontent, he gave him immediately an carnest of 
perfect satisfaction, by flourishing his broadsword 
over his head; this was always sufficient to silence 
complaint, and send the sufferer quietly away ; after 
which the soldier sold what he had thus acquired for prc 
fit of sometimes more than athonsand per cent. — This 
behaviour was so cruel tothe natives, and so injurious 
to us, that I ventured to complain of it to the resident 
and the other two gentlemen, Le Cerf and the secre- 
tary. ‘The resident, with becoming spirit, reprimand. 
ed the soldiers; but it produced so little effect that I 
could not help entertaining suspicions that Le Cerf 
ronnived at these praetices, and shared the advantages 
which they produced. I suspected him also of selling 
arrack to my people, of which I complained, but 
without redress, and I know that his slaves were em- 
ployed to buy things at the market which his wife 
afteswards sold to us for more than twice as much as 
they cost. The soldiers were indeed guilty of many 
_ other irregularities: it was the duty of one of them 
by rotation to procure the day’s provision for the 
whole guard, a service which he constantly perform. 
ed by going into the country with his musquet and 
a bag: nor was the honest providetor always content 
with what the bag would contain, for one of them, 
withontanyceremony, drove down a young buffalo that 
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belonged to some of the country people, and his 
comrades not having wood at hand to dress it when 
it was killed, supplied themselves by pulling down 
some of the pal'isadoes of the fort. When this was 
reported to me, I thought it so extraordinary that [ | 
went on shore to see the breach, and found the poor 
black people repairing it. 

On the 26th a sloop, laden with rice, was sent 
out from this place in order to land her cargo at Ma- 
cassar; but after having attempted it three days she 
was forced to return. The weather was now ex- 
cecdingly tempestuous, and all navigation at an end - 
from east to west till the return of the eastern mon. 
soon. On the same day two large sloops that were 
bound to the eastward anchored here, and the next 
morning also a large ship from Batavia, with troops 
on board for the Banda Islands; but none of the 
crew of any of these vessels were suffered to-speak to 
any of our people, our boats being restrained from 
going on board them, and theirs from coming on 
board us. As this was a mortifying restriction, we 
requested Mr. Swellingrabel to buy us some salt 
meat from the large ship; and he was so obliging as 
to procure us four casks of very good European 
meat, two of pork, and two of beef. 

On the 28th a fleet of more than an hundred sail 
of the small country vessels, called proas, anchored 
here ; their burden is from twelve to eighteen and 
twenty ton, and they carry from sixteen to twenty 
men. I was told that they carried on a fishery 
round the island, going out with one monsoon, and 
coming back with the other, so as always to keep un- 
der the lee of the land: the fish was sent to the China 
market, and I observed that all these vessels carried 
Dutch colours. 

No event worthy of notice happened till the 18th 
of January, and then [ learnt by a letter from Ma- 
cassar that the Dolphin had been at Batavia. On 
the 28th the secretary of the council, who had beet 
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sent hither with Le Cerf, as we supposed to bea 
check upon the resident, was recalled to Macassar. 
By this tiine our carpenter, having in a great degree 
recovered his health, examined the state of our ves- 
sel, and to our great regret she appeared to be very 
leaky: our main yard also was found not only to be , 
sprung, but to be rotten and unserviceable. We got 
it down, and patched it up as well as we could, with- 
out cither iron or a forge, so that we hoped it would 
serve us till we got to Batavia, for no wood was to be 
procured here of which a new one could be made. 
To our leaks very little could be done, and we were 
therefore reduced to an entire dependance upon our 
pumps. 

On Friday the 19th of February Le Cerf, the mi- 
litary officer who commanded the soldiers on shore, 
was recalled, as it was said, to fit out an expedition 
for the island of Bally; on the 7th of March, the 
largest of our guard-boats, a sloop about forty-five 
tons, was ordered back te Macassar with part of the 
soldiers; and on the 9th the resident, Mr. Swellin- 
grabel, received a letter from the governor of that 
place, enquiring when I should sail for Batavia. 1 
must confess that I was surprised at the recal of the 
officer and the guard-boat; but I was much more 
surprised at the contents of the governor’s letter, be- 
cause he knew that it was impossible I should sail till 
May, as the eastern monsoon would not sooner set 
in. All matters however remained in the same situa- 
tion till near the end of the month, when some of 
my people took notice that, for a short time past, a 
small canoe had gone round us several times at dif. 
ferent hours of the night, and had disappeared as 
soon as those on board perceived any body stirring 
in the ship. On the 29th, while these things were 
the subjects of speculation, one of my officers, who 
came from the shore, brought me a letter, which he 
said had been delivered to him by a black man: it 
was directed, ¢* To the commander of the English 
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ship at Bonthyn.” ‘That the reader may understand 
this letter, it is necessary to acquaint him that the 
island of Celebes is divided into several districts, 
which are distinct sovereignties of the native princes. 
The town of Macassar is in a district called also Ma- 
cassar, or Bony, the king of which is in alliance with 
the Dutch, who have been many times repulsed in an 
attempt to reduce other parts of the island, one of 
which is inhabited by a people called Buggueses, and 
another is called Waggs, or Tosora, The town of 
Tosora is fortified with cannon, for the natives had 
been long furnished with fire-arms from Europe, be- 
fore the Dutch settled themselves at Macassar in the, 
room of the Portuguese. 

The letter acquainted me, that a design had been 
formed by the Dutch, in conjunction with the King 
of Bony, to cut us off: that the Dutch, however, 
were not to appear in it: that the business was to be 
done by a son of the King of Bony, who was, be- 
sides a gratuity from the Dutch, to receive the plun- 
der of the vessel for his reward, and who, with eight 
hundred men, was then at Bonthain for that pur- 
pose: that the motive was jealousy ef our forming 
a connection with the Buggueses, and other people 
of the country, who were at enmity with the Dutch 
and their allies, and driving them out of the island ; 
or at least a suspicion that, if we got back to Eng- 
land, some project of that kind might be founded 
~ upon the intelligence we should grve, no English man 
of war, as I have already observed, having ever been 
known to have visited the island before. 

This letter was a new subject of surprise and spe- 
culation. It was extremely ill written with respect 
to the style and manner, yet it did not therefore the 
less deserve notice. How far the intelligence which 
it contained was true or false, I was utterly unable 
to determine: it was possible that the writer might 
be deceived himself; it was also possible that he 
might have some view in wilfully decciving me: th° 
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falsehood might procure some little reward for the 
kindness and zeal which it placed to his account, or 
it might give him an importance which would at least 
be a gratification to his vanity. It behoved me, how- 
ever, to take the same measures as Vf J had known it 
to be true; and I must coufess that I was not per- 
fectly at ease when I recollected the recal of the se- 
erctary and Le Cerf, with the large sloop, and part 
of the soldiers, who were said to have been sent 
hither fer no other reason than to guard us against 
the insults of the country people; the assembling an 
armed force at Macassar, as it was said, for an expe. 
dition to Bally ; and the little canoe that we had seen 
rowing round us in the night, not to mention the go- 
vernor’s enquiry by letter, when we intended to leave 
the island. However, whether either our intelligence 
or conjectures were true or false, we immediately 
went to work: we rigged the ship, bent the sails, un- 
moored, got springs upon our cables, loaded all our 
guns, and barricadoed the deck. At night. every 
body slept under arms, and the next day we warped 
the vessel farther off from the bottom of the bay, to. 
wards the eastern shore, that we might have more 
room, fixed four swivel guns on the forepart of the 
quarter-deck, and took every other measure that 
appeared to be necessary for our defence. 

The resident, Mr. Swellingrabel, was at this time 
absent twenty miles up the country upon the com. 
pany’s business, but had told me that he should cer. 
tainly return on the Ist of April, « day which I now 
expected with great impatience, especially as an old 
drunken serjeant was the most respectable person at 
the fort. Inthe evening of the 31st a packet of let- 
ters for him arrived here from Macassar, which 1 
considered as a good omen, and a pledge of his re- 
turn at the time appointed: but I conceived very dif. 
ferent sentiments when [ learnt that they were sent to 
him. I did not suspect that he was privy to any 
such design as had been intimated to me by the letter ; 
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but I could not help doubting whether he was not 
kept in the country, that he might be out of the way 


when it should be executed. In this state of anxiety 
t 


. and suspense i sent a message to the fort, desiring 


that an express might be dispatched to him, to ac- 
quaint him that I wished to see him immediately upon 
business of great importance, which would admit of 
no delay. Whether my message was forwarded to 
him or not, [ cannot tell; but having waited till the 
4th of April, without having seen him or received 
any answer, I wrote him a letter, requesting to speak 
with him, in the most pressing terms, and the next 
day he came on board. A few minutes convinced me 
that he was wholly a stranger to any such design as i 
had been made to apprehend ; and he was clearly of 
opinion that no such design had been formed. He 
said, indeed, that one Tomilaly, a counsellor or mi- 
nister of the King of Bony, had lately paid hima 
visit, and had not well accounted for his being in this 
part of the country; and, at my request, he very 
readily undertook to make farther enquiries concern. 
ing him and his people. The resident and his attend- 
ants took notice that the ship was put into a state of 
defence, and that every thing was ready for imme- 
diate actiou ; and he told us that the people on shore 
had acquainted him, before he came on board, with 
our vigilance and activity, and, in particular, with 
our having exercised the ship’s company. at small 
arms every day. I informed him that we should, at 
all events, continue upon our guard, which he seemed 
to approve, and we parted with mutual protestations. 
of friendship and good faith. After a few days he 
_sent me word, that having made a very strict en- 
quiry whether any other persons belonging to the 
King of Bony had becn at Bonthain, he had been 
credibly informed that one of the princes of that 
kingdom had been there in disguise ; but that of the 
eight hundred men who were said in my intelligence 
tg be with him, he could find no traces; so that, ex- 
* 
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cept they too, like the troops of the King of Brent- 
ford, were an army in-disguise, I knew that no such 
people could be in that country. 

On the 16th, in the morning, the resident sent me 
word, that M. Le Cerf was returned from Macassat 
with another officer, and that they would come on 
board and dine with me. When dinner was over, I 
asked Le Cerf, among other conversation, while we 
were taking our wine, what was become of his ex. 
pedition to Bally; to which he answered drily, that 
it was laid aside, without saying any thing more upon 
the subject. On the 23d he returned to Macassar by 
sea, and the other officer, who was also an ensign, 
remained to take the command of the soldiers that 
were still left at this place. 

The season now approached in which navigation ta 
the westward would be again practicable, which gave 
us all great pleasure; espectally as putrid diseascs 
had begun to make their appearance among us, anda 
putrid fever had carried off one of our people. 

On the 7th of May the resident gave me a long letter 
from the governor of Macassar, which was written in 
Dutch, and of which he gave me the best interpretation 
he was able. The general purport of it was, that 
he had heard a letter had been sent to me, charg- 
ing him, in conjunction with the King of Bony, with 
a design to cut us off: that the letter was altogether 
false, exculpating himself with the most solemn pro. 
testations, and requiring the letter to be delivered up, 
that the writer might be brought to such punishment 
ashe deserved. It is scarcely necessary to say that I 
did not deliver up the letter, because the writer would 
certainly have been punished with equal severity whe- 
ther it was true or false; but I returned the gover. 
nor a polite answer, in which J justified the measures 
I had taken, without imputing any gyil design to him 
or his allies; and indeed there is the greatest reason 
to believe that there was not sufficient ground for 
the charge contained in {the laiter, though it is not 
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equally probable that the writer believed it to be 
false. . 

At day-break on Sunday the 22d of May we sailed 
from this place, of which, and of the town of 
Macassar, and the adjacent country, I shall say but 
little, there being many accounts of the island of Ce- 
lebes and its inhabitants alrcady extant. The town is 
built upon a kind of point or neck of land, and is 
watered by a river or two, which either run through, 


or very near it. It seems to be large, and there is — 


water for a ship to come within half cannon shot of 
the walls: the country about it is level, and has a 
most beautifal appearance; it abounds with planta- 
tions, and groves of cocoa-nut trees, with a great 
number of houses interspersed, by which it appears 
to abound with people. Ata distance mland the 
country rises into hills of a great height, and be. 
comes rude and mountainous. The town lies in lati- 
tude 5° 10/, or 5°19'S., and longitude, by account, 
117° 28’-K. of London. | 

Bonthain is a large bay, where ships may lie ir 
perfect security during both the monsoons: the 
soundings are good and regular, and the bottom soft 
mud; nor is there any danger coming in, but a ledge 
of rocks which are above water, and are a good mark 
for anchoring. The highest land in sight here is called 
Bonthain-hili, and when a ship is in the offing at the 
distanee of two or three miles from the land, she 
should bring this hill north, er N. 2 W., and then 


ran in with it and anchor. We lay right under it, at— 


the distance of about a mile from the shore. In this 
bay ther€ are several small towns; that which is 
called Bonthain lies in the north-east part of the 
bay, and here is the small patlisadoed fort that has 
been mentioned already, on which there are mounted 
eight guns that «arry a ball of about eight pounds 
weight: it is just sufficient to keep the country peo- 
ple in subjection, and is intended for no other pure 


pose: it lies on the gouth side of a-small river, and. 
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there is water for a ship to come close to it. The 
Dutch resident has the command of the place, and of 
Bullocomba, another town which lies about twenty 
miles farther to the eastward, where there is such an- 
other fort, and a few soldiers, who at the proper sea- 
son are employed in gathering the rice, which the 
people pay as a tax to the Dutch. 

Wood and water are to be procured here in great 
plenty ; we cut our wood near the river, under Ben- 
thain-hill: our water was procured partly from that 
river, and partly from another; when from the 
other, our boat went above the fort with the casks 
that were to be filled, where there is a good rolling 
way; but as the river is small, and has a bar, the 
boat, after it is loaded, can come out only at high 
water.. There are several other small rivers in the 
bay, from which water may- be got upon oceasion. 

We procured plenty of fresh provisions all the 
while we lay here at a reasonable rate: the beef is 
excellent; but it would be difficult to procure enough 
of it forasquadron. Ricemay behadin any quantity, 
so may fowls and fruit: there are also abundance of 
wild hogs in the woods, which may be purchased at a 
low price, as the natives, being Mahometans, never 
eat them. Fish may be caught with the seine, and 
thé natives, at times, supplied us with turtle ; for 
this, like pork, is a dainty which they never touch. 

Celebes is the key of the Molucca, or spice islands, 
which, whoever is in possession of it, must necessa- 
rily command: most of the ships that are bound to 
them, or to Banda, touch here, and always go be- 
tween this island and that of Solayer.. The bullocks 
here are the breed that have the bunch on the back, 
besides which the island produces horses, buffaloes, 
goats, sheep, and deer. ‘The arrack and sugar that 
are consumed here are brought from Batavia. 

The latitude of Bonthain-hillis 5° 30/S., longitude, 
by account, 117° 53’ E. The vasiation of the com- 
pass while we were here was 1° 16’ W. The tides are 
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very irregular; commonly itis but once high water 
and once low water in four and twenty hours, and 
there is seldom six feet difference between them. 


== 
CHAP. XII. 


Passage from Bonthain Bay in the Island of Celebes, 
to Batavia; Transactions there, and the Voyage 
round the Cape of Good Hope to England. 


Wuen we left Bonthain Bay we kept along the 
shore, at the distance of two or three miles, till even. 
ing, and then anchored for the night, in the passage 
between the two islands of Celebes and Tonikaky, in 
seven fathom and a half, with a bottom of soft mud. 
The next morning we got again under sail, and took 
our departure from Tonikaky, which, according to 
my account, lies in latitude 5°31’S., longitude 117° 
17’ K.; the variation here was 1° W. We went to 
the southward of Tonikaky, and stood to the west- 
ward. About three o’clock in the afternoon we were 
abreast of the eastermost of the islands, which in the 
Dutch charts are called Tonyn’s Islands. ‘This island 
bore from us about N. by W., at the distance of four 
miles, and the two westermost were in sight. These 
three islands make a kind of right angle triangle with 
each other; the distance between the eastermost.and 
westermost is about eleven miles, and their relative 
bearings are very nearly east and west. The distance 
between the two westermost is nearly the same, and 
they bear to each other S. by HE. and N. by W. 
About six o’clock, having just sounded, and got no 
ground, we suddenly found ourselves upon a shoal, 
with not three fathom, and the water being smooth 
and clear, we could see great crags of coral rocks un- 
der our bettom: we immediately threw all the sails 
aback, and happily got off without damage: we kad’ 
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just passed over the eastermost edge of it, which is 
as steep as a wall, for we had not gone back two ca- 
bles’ length before we were out of soundings again. 
At this time we had the two westermost of the Tonyn 
Islands in one, bearing N. by W.., at the distance of 
somewhat more than four miles from the nearest. 
' This is a very dangerous shoal, and is not laid down 
in any chart that I have seen: it seemed to ex- 
tend itself to the southward and westward, all 
round the two westermost of these three islands, for 
near six miles, but about the eastermost island there 
seemed to be no danger; there was also a clear pas. 
sage between this island and the other two. The la- 
titude of the eastermost and westermost of these 
islands is 5° 31'S. The eastermost is distant thirty- 
four miles due west from Tonikaky, and the wester- 

moet lies ten miles farther. 

In the afternoon of the 25th we found the water 
much discoloured, upon which we sounded, and had 
five and thirty fathom with soft mud; soon ’ after we 
went over the northermost part of a ’ shoal, and had 
no more than ten fathom with soft mud. In this 
place, where we found the water shallowest, it was 
very foul; it seemed to be still shallower to the south- 
ward, but to the northward of us it appeared to be 
clear. We had no observation this day by which I 
could ascertain the latitude, but I believe this to be the 
northermost part of the shoals that lie to the eastward 
of the island Madura, and in the English Kast In- 
dia Pilot are called Bralleron’s Shoals, the same 
which in the Dutch charts are called Kalcain’s Kylan- 
dens. By my reckoning, the part that we went over 
lies in 5° 50’, or 5° 52’ S, and 3° 36’ to the westward 
of the island ‘Tonikaky, or S. 84°27’ W., distance 
sixty-nine leagues. At eleven o’clock the same 
night we saw, to the northward of us, the souther- 
most of the islands Salombo. I make its latitude to 
be 5° 33/S., and its longitude west of Tonikaky 4° 
4’, at the distance of about eighty-two or eighty. 
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three leagues. It bears from the last shoal N. W. by 
W.3 W., at the distance of about fourteen leagues. 
It is to be remarked, that hereabout, off the island of 
Madura, the winds of the monsoons are commonly a 
month later in settling than at Celebes. The varia- 
tion here was not more than half a degree west, and 
we found the current, which before set to the south- 
ward, now setting to the N. W. 

In the afternoon of the 26th we saw from the 
mast-head the island of Luback, and had soundings 
from thirty-five to forty fathom, with a bottom of 
bluish clay. The latitude of this island is 5° 43’ 5., 
and its longitude 5° 36’ west of Tonikaky, from 
which it is distant about one hundred and twelve 
leagues. Its distance west from the islands of Sa- 
lombo is thirty-one leagues: we went to the north. 
ward of this island, and found a current setting to 
the W.N. W. 

In the evening of Sunday the 29th we saw the clus- 
ter of small islands called Carimon-Java. The lati- 
tude ef the eastermost, which is also the. largest, is 
5° 48' S., and its longitude, west of Tonikaky, 7° 52’. 
From this island it is distant about 158 leagues, and 
45 leagués from Luback. 

On Thursday the 2d of June we hauled in and 
made the land -of Java, which proved to be that part 
of the island which makes the eastermost point of the 
bay of Batavia, called Carawawang Point. When 
we first got sight of the land, we had gradually de-— 
creased our soundings from forty to eight and twenty 
fathom, with a bottom of bluish mud. As we steered 
along the shore for Batavia, we decreased them gra- 
dually, still farther, to thirteen fathom, the depth in 
which, night coming on, we anchored near the two | 
gmall islands called Leyden and Alkmar, in sight of 
Batavia ; and in the afternoon of the next day we an- 
chored ia the road, which is so good that it may well — 
be considered as an harbour. We had now great 
reason to congratulate ourselves upon our situation, 
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for during the whole of our passage from Celebes, 
the ship admitted so much water by her leaks, that it 
was all we could do to keep her from sinking, with 
two pumps constantly going. 

We found here eleven large Dutch ships, besides 
several that were less, one Spanish ship, a Portuguese 
snow, and several Chinese junks. The next morning 
we saluted the town with eleven guns, and the same 
number was returned. As this was the birth-day of 
his Britannic majesty, our sovereign, we afterwards 
fired one and twenty guns more on that occasion. 
We found the variation here to be less than half a 
degree to the westward. 

In the afternoon I waited upon the governor, and 
acquainted him with the condition of the ship, desiring 
liberty to repair her defects; to which he replied, 
that | must petition the council. 

On the 6th, therefore, which was council day, I 
addressed a letter to the governor and council, set- 
ting forth more particylarly the condition of the 
ship; and after requesting leave to repair her, I 
added, that I hoped they would allow me the use of 
such wharfs and storehouses as should be necessary. 
In the afternoon of the next day the shebander, with 
Mr. Garrison, a merchant of the place, as interpre- 
ter, and another person, came tome. After the first 
compliments, the shebander said, that he was sent by 
the governor and council for a letter which they had 
heard [I had received when I was at Bonthain, ac- 
quainting me that a design had been formed to cut off 
my ship ; that the author of it, who had injured both 
me and their nation, in the person of the governor of 
that place, might be punished. 1 readily acknow- 
ledged that I had received such information, but said 
that I had never told any body it was by letter. The 
shebander then asked me if [ would take an oath that 
I had received no such letter as he had been directed 
to demand; to which I answered, that | was sur- 
prised at the question, and desired that if the council 

Lo 
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had any such uncommon requisition to make of me, 
it might be in writing, and [ would give such reply 
as, upon mature consideration, I should think pro- 
per. I then desired to know what answer he had 
been instructed to give to my letter, concerning the 
refitting of the ship; upon which he told me, that 
the council had taken offence at my having used the 
word hope, and not written in the syle of request, 
which had been invariably adopted by all merchants 
upon the like occasion: I replied, that no offence 
was intended on my part, and that I had used the 
first words which occurred to me as proper to ex- 
press my meaning. Thus we parted, and I heard no- 
thing more of them till the afternoon of the 9th, 
when the shebander, and the same two gentlemen, 
came to me a second time. ‘The shebander said, that 
he was then commissioned from the council to require 
a writing under my hand, signifying that | believed 
the report of an intention formed at the island of Ce. 
lebes to cut off my ship was false and malicious, say~ 
ing, that he hoped | had a better opinion of the Dutch 
nation than to suppose them capable of suffering se 
execrable a fact to be perpetrated under their govern- 
ment. Mr. Garrison then read me a certificate, 
which, by order of the council, had been drawn up. 
for me to sign: as, whatever was my opinion, I did 
not think it advisable to sign such a certificate, espe- 
cially as it appeared to be made a condition of com- 
plying with my request by the delay of an answer 
during this solicitation, I desired the shebander to 
shew me his authority for the requisition he had 
made: he replied, that he had no testimony of autho- 
rity but the notoriety of his being a public officer, 
and the evidence of the gentlemen that were with 
him, confirming his own declaration, that he acted in 
this particular by the express order of council. T- 
then repeated my request, that wlp:tever the council 
required of me might be given me in writing, that 
the sense of it might be fixed and certain, and that 1 
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might have time to consider of my reply; but he 
gave mc to understand that he could not do this with. 
out an order from the council, and [ then absolutely 
refused to sign the paper, at the same time desiring 
an answer to my‘ letter, which they not being pre- 
pared to give, we parted, notin very good humour 
with each other. 

After this 1 waited in a fruitless expectation till 
the 15th, when the same three gentlemen came to me 
the third time, and said they had been sent to tell me 
that the council had protested against my behaviour 
at Macassar, and my having refused to sign the certi- 
ficate which had been required of me, as an insult 
upon them, and an act of injustice to their nation. [ 
replied, that I was not conscious of having in any in. 
stance acted contrary to the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the two kingdoms, unworthy of my character 
as an officer, honoured with a commission of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, or unsuitable to the trust reposed in 
me, though I did not think [had been used by the 
governor of Macassar as the subject of a friend and 
ally; desiring that if they had any thing to allege 
against me, it might be reduced to writing, and laid 
before the bing niy master, to whom alone I thought. 
myself amenable. With this answer they again de~ 
parted, and the next day, having not yet Teccived any 
answer to my letter, T wrote a “second, directed like 
the first, in which I represented that the ship’s leaks 
_ were every day increasing, and urged, in more press- 
ing terms, my request that she might be repaired, and 
that the use of wharfs and ical ane might be af. 
forded me. 

On the 18th the shebander came again to me, anid 
acquainted me, that the council had given orders for 
the repair of the ship at Ourust, and as there was nd 
storehouse empty, had appointed one of the come 
pany’s vessels to attend me, and take in my stores. | 
enquired whether there was not an answer to my 
letter in writing; to which he answered in the nega 
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tive, adding, that it was not usual, a message by him, 
or some other officer, having been always thought 
sufficient. 

After this IT was supplied, for my money, with 
every thing I could desire, from the company’s stores, 
without any further difficulty. 

A pilot was ordered to attend me, and on the 22d 
we anchored at Onrust, where, having cleared the 
ship, and put her stores on board the company’s ves- 
sel, we found the bowsprit and cap, as well as the 
main yard, rotten, and altogether unserviceable, the 
sheathing every where eaten off by the worms, and 
the main planks of the ship’s bottom so much da- 
maged and decayed, that it was absolutely necessary 
to heave her down, before she could be sufficiently 
repaired to sai! for Europe; but as other ships were 
already heaved down, and consequently the wharfs at 
this time pre-occupied, the carpenters could not be- 
gin their work till the 24th of July. 

Under the hands of these people the ship continued 
till Tuesday the 16th of August. When they came 
to examine her bottom, they found it so’ bad that they 
were unanimously of opinion it should be shifted : 
this, however, I strenuously opposed ; I knew she 
was an old ship, and I was afraid that if her bottom 
was opened it might be found still worse than it was 
thought, and possibly so bad as that, like the Fal- 
mouth, she might be condemned; 1 therefore desired 
that a good sheathing only might be put over all; 
but the dawse. or master carpenter, would not con- 
sent, except | would certify, under my hand, that 
what should be done to the ship was not according. 
to his judgment but my own, which he said was ne- 
eessary for his justification, if, after snch repairs only 
as I thought fit to direct had been made, the ship. 
should come short of her port. As I thought this a 
reasonable proposition, I readily complied ; but as L 
was now become answerable for the fate of the ship, 
} had her carefwly examined by my own carpenter 
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and his mate, myself and officers always attending. 
The butt ends of the planks that joined to the stern 
were so open, that a man’s hand might be thrust in | 
between ; seven chain-plates were broken and de. 
cayed ; the iron work, in general, was in a very bad 
state; several of the knees were loose, amd some of 
them were broken, 

While I remained here, two ships belonging to our 
India company put into this port, and we found, 
among other private ships from India, one called the 
Dudley, from | engal, which had proved so leaky, 
_ that it was impossible to carry her back. Apptica- 
tion had been made to the governor and council for 
Jeave to careem her, which had been granted; but as 
the wharfs had been kept in continual use, she had 
been put off above four months, The captain, not 
without reason, was apprehensive that he might be 
kept here till the worms had eateu through the bottom 
of his vessel, and knowing that { had received parti- 
cular civilities from Admiral Houting, applied to me 
to intercede for him, which [ was very happy to do 
with such success, that a wharf was immediately al. 
lotted to her. M. Houting is an old man, and an ad. 
miral in the service of the States, with the rank of 
commander in chief of their marine, and the ships 
belonging to the company in India. He received his 
first maritime knowledge on board an English man of 
war, speaks English and French extremely well, and 
does honour to the service both by his abilities and 
politeness: he was so obliging as to give me a general 
invitation to his table, in cousequence of which I was 
often with him, and it is with pleasure that I take 
this opportunity of making a public acknowledgment 
of the favours I received from him, and bearing this 
testimony to his public and private merit: he was, 
indeed, the only officer belonging to the compan 
from whom I received any civility, or with hom 1 
had the least Communication; for I found them, in 
general, a reserved and supercilious set of people. 
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The governor, although the servant of a republic, 
takes upon himself more state, in some particulars, 
than any sovereign prince in Europe. Whenever he 
goes abroad he is attended by a party of horse-guards, 
and two black men go before his coach, in the man. 
ner of running footmen, each having a large cane in 
his hand, with which they not only clear the way, 
but severely chastise all who do not pay the homage 
that is expected from people of all ranks, as well 
those belonging to the country asstrangers. Almost 
every body in this place keeps a carriage, which is 
drawn by two horses, and driven by a man upon a 
box, like our chariots, but is open in front: whoever, 
in such a carriage, meets the governor, either in the 
town or upon the road, is expected not only to draw 
it on one side, but to get out of it, and make a most 
respectful obeisance while his excellency’s coach goes 
by ; nor must any carriage that follows him drive past 
on any account, but keep behind him, however press- 
ing be the necessity for haste. A very mortifying 
homage of the same kind is also exacted by the mem. 
bers of the council, called edele heeren, for whoever 
meets them is obliged to stop his coach, and, though 
not to get out, to stand up in it, and make his re. 
verence: these edele heeren are preceded by one 
black man with a stick, nor must any person pre. 
sume to pass their carriage any more than that of the 
governor. ‘These ceremonies are generally complied 
with by the captains of Indiamen, and other trading 
ships; but having the honour to bear his majesty’s 
commission, I did not think myself at liberty to pay 
to a Dutch governor any homage which is not paid to 
my own sovereign: it is, however, constantly re- 
quired of the king’s officers; and two or three days 
after I came hither, the landlord of the hotel where I 
lodged told me, he had been ordered by the sheban. | 
der to let me know that my carriage, as well as 
others, must stop, if I should meet-the governor or 
any of the council; but I desired him to acquaint 
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the shebander that I could not consent to perform 
any such ceremony; and upon his intimating some. 
what about the black men with sticks, 1 told him that 
if any insult should be offered me, I knew how to 
defend myself, and would take care to be upon my 
guard; at the same time pointing to my pistols, 
which then happened to lie upon the table : upon this 
he went away, and about three hours afterwards he 
returned, and told me he had orders from the governor 
to acquaint me that I might do as I pleased. The 
hotel at which I resided is licensed by the governor 
and council, and all strangers are obliged to take up 
their abode there, except officers in his majesty’s ser. 
vice, who are allowed private lodgings, which, how. 
ever, I did not choose. 

At this place [ continued between three and four- 
months, and during all that time I had the honour to 
see the governor but twice: the first time was at my 
arrival, when L waited upon him at one of his houses, 
a little way in the country ; the next was in town, as 
he was walking before his house there, when I ade 
dressed him upon a particular occasion. Soon after 
the news of the Prince of Orange's marriage arrived 
here, he gave a public entertainment, to which [-had 
the honour of being invited; but having heard that 
Commodore Tinker, upon a like occasion, finding 
that he was to be placed below the gentlemen of the 
Dutch council, had abruptly left the room, and was 
followed by all the captains of his squadron; and 
being willing to avoid the disagreeable dilemma of 
either sitting below the council, or following the 
-commodore’s example, I applied to the governor to 
know the station that would be allotted me, before I 
accepted his invitation, and finding that I could not 
be permitted to take place of the council, I declined 
it. On’ both these occasions I spoke to his’ excel. 
lency by an English merchant, who acted as an in. 
terpreter. ‘The first time he had not the civility to 
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ofier me the least refreshment, nor did he the last time 
so much as ask me to go into the house. 

The defects of the ship were at length repaired, 
much to my satisfaction, and I thought she might 
then safely proceed to. Europe, though the Dutch 


carpenters were of a different opinion. ‘The proper 


season for sailing was not yet arrived, and my worthy 
frtend, Admiral Houting, represented that if I went 
to sea before the proper time, I should meet with such 
weather off the Cape of Good Hope as would make 
me repent it; but being very ill myself, and the pco- 
ple being sickly, I thoughtit better to run the risk of a 
few hard gales off the Cape, than remain longer in 
this unhealthy place, especially as the west monsoon 
was setting in, during which the mortality here is yet 
greater than at other times. 

On Wednesday the 15th of September, therefore, 
we set sail from Onrust, where the ship had been re- 
fitted, without returning, as is usual, into Batavia 
Road; and as I was not well, I sent my lieutenant 
to take leave of the governor on my behalf, and | 
uffer my service, if he had any dispatches for Kue | 
rope. It was happy for me that J was ablé to pro- 
cure a supply of English seamen here, otherwise f 
should not at last have been able to bring the ship» 
home, for I had now lost no less than four and twenty’ 
of the hands 1 had brought out of Europe, and had! 
four and twenty more so ill, that seven of them died! 
iu our passage to the Cape. 

On the 20th we anchored on the south-east side off 
Prince’s Island, in the Streight of Sunda, and the: 
next morning I sent out the boats for wood and wa-- 
ter: of water, however, we could not get a suili-- 
cient quantity to complete our stock, for there had. 
not yet been rain enough to supply the springs, the: 
wet monsoon having but just setin. At this time we 
had the wind so fresh from the south-east, which! 
made this part of the island a lee-shore, that I could 
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not get under sail till the 25th, when, it being more’ 
moderate, we weighed, and worked over to the Java - 
Shore.’ In the evening, we anchored ina bay called. 
by some New Bay, and by others Canty Bay, which 
is formed by an island of the same name. We had 
fourteen fathom water, with a fine sandy bottom. The 
peak of Prince’s Island bore N. 13 W. the wester« 
most point of New Island S. 82 W. and the easter. 
most point of Java that was in sight, N. E. Our 
distance from the Java shore was about a mile and a 
quarter, and from the watering-plaee a mile and a 
half. New Bay is the best place for wooding and 
watering of any in these parts: the water is extremely 
Clear, and so good that I made my people stave all 
that we had taken in at Batavia and Prince’s Island, 
and supply it from this place. It is procured from 
a fine strong ran on the Java shore, which falls down 
from the land into the sea, and by means of a horse 
it may be laded into the boats, and the casks filled 
without putting them on, shore, which renders the 
work very easy and expeditious. There is a little 
reef of rocks within which the boats go, and lie in 
as smooth water, and as effectually sheltered from ~ 
any swell, as if they were in a mill-pond; nor does 
the reef run out so far as to be dangerous to shipping, 
though the contrary is asserted in Herbert’s direc. 
tory ; and if a ship, when lying there, should be 
driven from her anchors by a wind that blows upon 
the shore, she nmiay, with the greatest ease, run up 
_the passage between New Island and Java, where 
there is sufficient depth of water for the largest vessel, 
and a harbour, in which, being Jand-locked, she 
will find perfect security. Woed may be had any 
where either upon Java or New Islaud, neither of 
which, in this part, are inhabited. 

Having in a few days completed our wood and 

_ water, we weighed and stood out of the Streight of 

Sunda, with a fine fresh gale at South Nast, which 
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did not leave us till the island of Java was seven hun. 
dred leagues behind us. ; : 

On Monday the 23d @f November, we discovered 
the coast of Africa ; at day-break on the 28th we 
made the Table Land of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the same evening anchored in the bay. We found 
here only a Dutch ship from Europe, and a snow be- 
longing to the place, which however was in the Com- 
Pany’s service, for the inhabitants are rot permitted 
to have any shipping. \ 
- Table Bay is a harbour in summer, but not in win- 
ter; $0 that the Dutch will not permit any of their 
vessels to lie here longer than the 15th of May, which 
answers to our November. After that time, all ships 
go to False Bay, which is well sheltered from the 
north-west winds, which blow here with great vio- 
fence. 

‘At this place we breathed a pure air, had whol. 


‘gome food, and went freely about the country, which 

i extremely pleasant, so that I began to think myself 
already in Europe. We found the inhabitants open, | 
hospitable, and ‘polite, there being scarcely a gen. | 


tleman in the place, cither in a public or private sta- 
tion, from whom [ did not receive some civility ; and 
I should very ill deserve the favours they bestowed, 
#f I did wot particularly mention the first and second. 
governor, and the fiscal. 

The recovery of my people made it necessary to) 
continue here till the 6th of January 1769; in the: 


evening of this day I'set sail, and before it was dark . 


eleared the land. 

On the 20th, after a fine and pleasant passage, we: 
made the island of Saint Helena; andset'sail again on\ 
the morning of the 24th. At midnight on the 30th,, 


we made the north-east part of the Island of Ascen.-. 


tion, and brought to ‘till day-light, when we rani 
in close to it, JI sent a boat out.to discover the an-. 
chermg-place, which is'called Cross-hill Bay, while: 


4 
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we kept running along the north-west extremity of 
it, and in the afterroon anchored in the bay we 
sought. The way to find this place at onte, is to 
bring the largest and most conspicuous hill upon the 
island to §. K.; when the ship isin this position, the 
bay will be open, right in the middle beteen two 
other hills, the westermost of which is called Cross- 


_ hill, and gives name to the bay. ‘Upon this hill there 


is a flag-staff, which if a ship brings to bear S. S. E. 
$E. or S. BE. by KE. and runs in, keeping it so till 
she is inten fathom water, she will be m the best part 


of the bay. In our run along the north-east side of 


_ the island, I observed several other small sandy bays, 


in some of which my boat found good anchorage, 
and saw plenty of turtle, though they are not so 
convenient as_ this, where we shad plenty of turtle 
too. The beach here is a fine white sand; the land- 
ing place is at some rocks, which lie about the mid- 
dle of the bay, and may be known by a ladder of 
ropes which hangs ‘from the top to mount them by. | 
Tn the evening I landed a few men to turn the turtle 


that should come on shore during the night, and in 


the morning I found thatthey had thus secured ‘no 
less than eighteen, from four hundred to six hundred 
weight each, and these were as many as We could 


well'stow on the deck. / As there are no inhabitants 


upon this island, it isa custom for the ships that touch 
at it to leave a letter in a bottle, with their names 
and destination, the date, and a few other particu. 
lars. We complied with this’ custom, and in the 
evening of Monday the Ist of February, we weighed 
anchor and set sail. — ' 
On Friday the 19th, we discovered a ship at ‘a-con. 


' siderable distance to leeward in ‘the south-west quarter, 


72 


which hoisted French colours; she continued in sight 
all day, and next morning we perceived that shehad 
greatly ontsailed ws during the night; she made a 
tack however in order to get farther to the windward, 
and as it ig not usual for ships to turn to windward in 
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these parts, it was evident that she had tacked in 
order to speak with us. By noon she was near enough 
to hail us, and, to my great surprise, made use 


~~ both of my name and that of theship, enquiring after 


my health, and telling me, that after the return of 
the Dolphin to Europe, it was believed we had suffer- 
ed shipwreck in the Streight of Magellan, and that 
two ships had been sent out in quest of us. I asked, 
in my turn, who it was that was so well acquainted 
with me and my ship, and with the opinions that had 
been formed of us in Europe after the return of our 
companion, and how this knowledge had been acquir-' 
ed. I was answered that the ship which hailed us 
was inthe service of the French East India Company, 
commanded by M. Bougainville; that she was re- 
turning to England from the Isle of France; that 


what was thought of the Swallow in England, had - 


been learnt from the French Gazette at the Cape of 
Good Hope; and that we were known to be that 
yessel by the letter which had been found in the bottle 
at the Island of Ascension a few days after we had 
left that place... An offer was then made of supply- 


ing me with refreshments, if f wantedany, and I was-— 


asked if I had letters to send to France. I returned 
thanks for the offer of refreshments, which however 
was mere verbal civility, as it was known that I had 
lately sailed from the places where M. Bougainville 


_ himself had been supplied; but I said that I had re- 


ceived letters from France from some gentlemen of 
that country at the Cape, and if he would send his 
boat on board they should be delivered to his messen- 
ger. Thus was an occasion furnished for what I have 
reason to believe was the priacipal object of M. Bou- 
gainville m speaking to us: a boat was immediately 
sent on board, and in her.a young officer, drest ina 
waistcoat and trowsers; whether he was thus dressed 
by design I shall not determine, but I soon perceived 


that his rank was much superior to his appearance. 


He came down to me in my cabin, and after the usual 
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complimentshad passed, I asked him how he came to go 
home so soon in the season; to which he replied, that 
there had been some disagreement between the governor 
and inhabitants of the isle of France, and that he had 
been sent home in haste with dispatches: this story 
was the more plausible, as I had heard of the dispute 
between the governer and inhabitants of the Isle of 
France, from a French gentleman, who came from 
thence, at the Cape of Good Hope; yet I was not 
perfectly satisfied: for, supposing M, Bougainville to 
have been-sent in haste to Europe with dispatches, 
I could not. account for his losing the time which it 
cost him to speak to me; I therefore observed to this 
gentleman, that although he had accounted for his 
coming before the usual time from the Isle of France, | 
he had not accounted for his coming at an unusual 
time from India, which must have been the case. To 
this, however, he readily replied, that they had made 
only a short trading voyage on the western coast of 
Sumatra. I then enquired, what commodities he had 
brought from:thence; afd he answered, cocoa-nut 
oil, and rattans: but, said I, these are commodi. — 
ties which itis not usual to bring into Europe ; it is 
true, said he, but these commodities we left at the Isle 
of France, the oil for the use of the island, and the 
rattans for ships which were to touch there in their 
way to China, and in exchange we took in another 
freight for Europe; this freight I think he said was 
pepper, and his whole tale being at least possible, 1 
asked him no more questions. He then told me, he 
had heard at'the.Cape, that [had been with Com- 
modore Byron at Falkland’s Islands; and, said he, 
I was on board the French ship that met you in the 


_. Streights of Magellan ; which must have been true, for 


he mentioned several incidents that it was otherwise _ 

highly improbable he should know, particularly the 

store-ship’s running a-ground, and many of the dif- 

ficulties that occurred in that part of the streight, 

which we passed together: by this conversation he 
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contrived to introduce séveral enquiries, concerning 
the western part of the stfeight, the time it cost me 
to get through, and the difficulties of the navigation ; 
but perceiving that I declined giving any account of 
these particulars, he changed his subject. He said, 
he had heard that we lost an officer and some men in 
an engagement with the Indians; and taking notice 
that my ship was smal], and a bad sailor, he insinu- 
ated that we must have suffered great hardship im so 
long a voyage; but, said he, it is thought to be safer 
and pleasanter sailing in the South Sea than any where 
else. As I perceived that he waited for a reply, 
said, that the great ocean, called the South Sea, ex- 
tended almost from one pole to the other ; and there- 
fore although that part of it which lay between the 
tropics might justly be called the Pacific, on account 
of the trade-winds that blow ‘there all the year; 
yet without the tropics, ‘on either side, the winds 
were variable, and the seas turbulent. In all this he 
readily acquiesced, and finding that he could not draw 
from me any thing to satisfy his curiosity, by starting 


i 


- Jeading subjects of conversation, he began to propose. | 


his questions in direct terms, and desired to know on 
which side of the equator I had crossed the South Seas. 
As U-did not think proper to answer this question, and: 
wished to prevent others of the same kind, I rose up 
somewhat abruptly, and I believe with some marks of 
displeasure: at this he seemed to be a little discon-— 
certed, and I believe was about to make an apology 
for his curiosity, but I prevented him, by desiring 
that he would make my compliments to his captain, » 
and in return for his obliging civilities present him 
with one of the arrows that had wounded my men, 
which I immediately went into my bed-room to fetch : 

he followed me, looking about him with great curio- 
sity, as indeed he had done from the time of his first 


. coming on board, and:having received the arrow, he 


took his leave. 
After le was gone, and we had ntade‘sail, I went 
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upon the deck, where my lieutenant asked me, if my 
visitor had entertained me with an account of his voy. 
age. . ‘This led me to tell him the general purport of 
our conversation, upon which he assured me that the 
tale I had heard was a fiction, for, says he, the boat’s 
crew could not keep their secret so well as their 
officer, but after a little conversation, told one of our 
people, who was born at Quebec, and spoke French, 
that they had been round the globe as well as we. 
This naturally excited a general curiosity, and with a 

_very little difficulty we learnt that they had sailed 
from Europe in company with another ship, which, 
wanting some repair, had been left at the Isle of 


_ France; that they had attempted to pass the Streight 


of Magellan the first summer, but not being able, had 
gone back, and wintered in the river de ja Plata; 
that the summer afterwards they had been more 
successful, and having passed the streight, spent 


_ two months at the island of Juan Fernandes. My — 


lieutenant told me also, that a boy in the French boat 
said he had been upon thatisland two years, and that 
while he was there, an English frigate put into the 
toad, but did not anchor, mentioning the time as well 


_as he could recollect, by which it appeared that the 


frigate he had seen was the Swallow. On the boy’s 
being asked how he came to be so long upon the island 
of Juan Fernandes, he said that he had been taken 
upon the Spanish coast in the West Indies in asmug- 
glmg party, and sent thither by the Spaniards; but 
that by the French ship, in whose boat they had come 
on board us, having touched there, he had regained his 
liberty. “After having received this information from 
my lieutenant, [ could easily account for M. Bou. 
 gainville’s having made a tack tospeak to me, and for 
the conversation and behaviour of my visitor; but { 
was now more displeased at the questions he had asked 
me than before, for if it was improper for him to 
_ communicate an account of his voyage to me, it was 
equally improper for me to communicate an account 


j 
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of my voyage to him; and [ thought a base at- 
tempt to draw me into a breach of my duty of 
secrecy, while he impos.d upon me that story, that 
he might not violate his own, was neither proper or 
just, As what the boat’s crew told my people, dif- 
fers in several particulars from the account given 
by M. Bougainville, | shall not pretend to determine 
how much of it is true; but I. was then convinced 
that the lieutenant had not communicated all the 
intelligence he received, such as it was, after my 
guest left,me, and I was now very desirous to speak 
with him again, but. this was impossible; for as 
ihe French ship was foul from a long voyage, and 
had just been cleaned, she shot by us as if we had 


been at anchor, notwithstanding we had a fine fresh — 


gale and all our sails set. . mae 

On the 7th of March, we mage the western coast, 
and went between Saint Michael and Tergo. In this 
situation we found the yariation 13°36’ W. and the 


winds began to blow from the $.W. When we got , 
farther to the westward, the wind increased, on the 
11th, having got farther to W. N. W. it blew west. 


ward, with a.great sea; we scudded before it with a, 
foresail only, the foot rope of which suddenly break- 
ing, the sail blew all to pieces, before we could get 


the yard down, though it was done instantly. This | 


obliged us to bring the ship to, but having, with all 
expedition, bent a new foresail, and got the yard up, 
we bore away again; this is the last accident that 


happened to us during the voyage. On the 16th,» 


being in latitude 49° 15’ N. we got soundings; on 
the 18th, I knew by the depth of water that we were 
in the channel, but the wind being to the northward, 


we could not make land till the next day, when we: 
saw the Star Point; and on the 20th, to our great: 


joy, we anchored at Spithead, after a very fine pas- 


sage, anda fair wind all the way from the Cape of | 


Good Hope. . 
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